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Salvaging U.S.S. S-57 
By Captain Ernest J. Kine, U. S. Navy 
(O fficer-in-Charge, Salvage Operations “S-51”) 
OREWORD. It happened that the consists of twelve hours’ surface running on 


writer was Commander of the Sub- 

marine Base, New London, Conn., when 
the S-51 was sunk; he was notified by tele- 
phone on a Saturday afternoon that he was 
to take charge of the salvage operations at 
the scene of the wreck. He has no other 
claim to be heard than that the nature of his 
connection with the work required him to 
see it in perspective as well as close up. En- 
deavor will be made to present this account 
in such a way as will enable the readers to 
see the whole, and as many as possible of the 
sey of this undertaking. It was a Navy 
jo 
_The account will be largely in the narra- 
tive form, as detailed technical accounts will 
undoubtedly be available in other publica- 
tions, and always in the files of the Navy 
Department. No claim of exact accuracy as 
to details is made but the main facts are 
correctly given even if some of the data are 
approximate. 


The “S-51” is sunk. The U.S. S. S-51, 
of submarine division two, was attached to 
the Submarine Base, New London, Conn., 
for the training of officers and men for 
service in submarines. She left the base at 
about 10:30 a.m. September 25, 1925, for 
an “availability run” as required by the rules 
for engineering performances, Such a run 
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the Diesel engines at a prescribed speed of 
about eleven knots, followed immediately by 
a quick dive, a three-hour submerged run, 
emergence, and then by the recharging of 
storage batteries and air banks to the condi- 
tion in which they were at the beginning of 
the run. An “availability run” is generally 
begun at such time in the evening as to allow 
the vessel to make the required submerged 
run during daylight the following morning. 
The last message received from the S-57 
was timed 5:36 P.M. on September 25, and 
read “1025 Sail fifty-one beginning avail- 
ability run 1736.” 

The S-5z was commanded by Lieutenant 
Rodney H. Dobson, U. S. N., duly qualified 
to command a submarine, and had on board 
five other officers and thirty-one men. Four 
of the officers were students in the sub- 
marine training school but all were duly 
qualified in line duties including the taking 
of a watch at sea, and were about halfway 
through their course in the submarine train- 
ing school. This was one of the regular 
methods for giving student officers practical 
experience. 

The S-51 was sunk by the City of Rome, 
owned by the Ocean Steamship Company, at 
about 10:25 P.M. September 25, 1925, 
nearly five hours after beginning her “avail- 
ability run” at 5:36 p.m. Three men were 
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saved by the vessel that sank her, but none 
of them were on watch, and knew nothing 
of the circumstances preceding the collision. 

The evidence presented to the court of 
inquiry appears clearly to show: 


(a) That the S-57’s lights were seen by 
the City of Rome about thirty minutes 
before the collision occurred. 

(b) That the S-5r was on the starboard 
bow of the City of Rome. 

(c) That the bearing of the S-51 from 
the City of Rome remained sensibly con- 
stant. 

(d) That the City of Rome did not come 
into the arc of visibility of the S-517’s port 
running light until just before the collision. 

(e) That the S-57’s rudder was hard 
right when found on the bottom. 

({) That the S-51’s engines were stopped 
and that one main engine clutch was out and 
the other about halfway out, indicating an 
endeavor to maneuver the S-57 on the main 
electric motors, which is normal in sub- 
marines. By way of explanation, the main 
motors form part of the line shafting, and 
in order to back, it is necessary to disconnect 
the main engines, as they are designed only 
to go ahead, hence the clutch. The motors 
are the only means of applying backing 
power. 


The rescue operations. The first message 
to reach New London was received by tele- 
graph at 1:20 a.M. September 26, having 
been sent from the City of Rome about one 
half hour earlier. All available vessels were 
immediately sent to the scene of the wreck 
and after some hours’ search, due to the in- 
accuracy of the position given by the City 
of Rome, the U. S. S. S-z located the S-51 
by sighting the oil slick and air bubbles over 
her. Rescue operations began at once. 

Endeavors to lift the stern of S-51 by 
means of two heavy derrick lighters, with a 
combined lift of about 270 tons, failed. It 
was definitely ascertained that all of the com- 
partments were flooded, when no air was 
found to escape from small holes burned in 
the hatches of the compartments which 
might have been closed up by the crew. The 
rescue operations were then given up and the 
salvage operations began. 


Salvage operations begin. On Saturday, 
October 10, the Navy Department decided 
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to entrust the salvage operations to th 
Third Naval District, made the n 
preliminary allotment of funds, and iggy 
the necessary covering orders for vesgek 
materials, equipment and construction 
quired. 





Construction was immediately begun ¢ | 
eight eighty-ton pontoons, six at the Nay | 
Yard, New York, and two at the Navy Yar _ 
Norfolk. Two of the sixty-ton pontoons | 
used in the F-4 salvage operations wer | 
taken in hand for stiffening in order to stan 
the greater depths involved. The pontoon, | 
were shipped from New York by lighter anj 
by derrick lighter. It was first intended tj 
keep them at Point Judith but it was foun 
best to unload them and rig them at th 
Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I, They wer 
towed out in pairs by two of the tugs a 
needed. 





The salvage force. The Vestal (fle | 
repair ship), Falcon (submarine rescue | 
vessel), Iuka and Sagamore (sea-going 
tugs) and Penobscot (tug) were ordered to 
report for duty in the salvage force. Late 
the Bagaduce (sea-going tug) joined th 
force. 


The normal disposition of vessels during 
diving operations is embodied in the follow 
ing extract from the orders: 

(a) All hands must keep clearly in mind tk 
necessity for maintaining all vessels at the scem 
of the wreck as nearly continuously as possible 
Endeavor must be made to obviate the necessity 
for going into port for any reason except fueling 
and the tugs, in particular, must operate ther 





evaporators and conserve their fresh water supply. | 

(b) Falcon—diving vessel—moored over 5-l. | 

(c) Iuka—tender to Falcon—take such position | 
as Falcon may direct as movable mooring—tenie | 
assistance and operate generally as Falcon “ani 
rect. 

(d) Sagamore and Bagaduce—bring out por 
toons from Newport as directed and act as 
tional moorings for Falcon when required—regult 
station is at wreck. 

(e) S-50—take station as near Falcon as ptat 
ticable as model for examination, trial of # 
paratus, rehearsal of divers, etc. 

(f) Vestal—supply vessel and mother ship fi 
all craft—take station near Falcon—act as moval 
mooring when required—place two boats at disposi 
tion of Falcon from time Falcon begins to mot 
until she unmoors—keep one additional boat dow 
for general use. Vessel requiring a boat hoist # 
ternational “T.” 

(g) Penobscot—maintain communication with 
Submarine Base, New London; leave New Lo 
daily after morning mail arrives (about 0830)- 
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leave Vestal on return trip when directed (about 


5 When bad weather prevents diving, Iuka 


or Sagamore or Bagaduce (as directed) remain at 
wreck, keep continuous watch on pontoons (if 
any) and on buoys over wreck—report wind, 
weather and sea conditions by radio every two 
hours to Falcon and Vestal, if either is absent. 

(i) All vessels maintain boilers and engines in 
readiness to get underway at fifteen minutes notice 
at all times. When out of signal distance of Vestal 
and Falcon, maintain continuous radio watch; when 
within signal distance maintain continuous signal 


watch. 

(j) Whenever supply on hand of fuel, fresh 
water, or fresh provisions falls below fifty per cent 
of capacity, notify Vestal by dispatch (radio or 
visual) at once. Make request on Vestal for all 
materials of all kinds, including provisions, that 
may be required. 

(k) The work must be definitely planned ahead 
in steps and continued during the night, weather 
and other circumstances permitting. The diving 
crews must be so organized and so managed that 
there are always available on board the Falcon 
sufficient divers and other personnel, and material, 
that there can be no delay in the progress of the 
operations. 

All mail, personnel, provisions and freight 
were routed via the Submarine Base, New 
London as they came from New York or 
New London, in view of the fact that the 
service between New York and New London 
was quicker and better than any other avail- 
able. The tug Penobscot made daily round 
trips and the event of the day for the salvage 
force was her arrival, usually about noon. 
During the fall-winter period of operations, 
the Penobscot emitted smoke which was 
literally a “pillar of cloud by day” and could 
frequently be seen before she rounded the 
north end of Block Island; all hands knew 
Just where to look. 


Mooring the Falcon. 
provided with six (later, 
of four thousand to eight thousand pounds 
(anchors, chains, buoys) which were laid 
approximately sixty degrees apart in a circle 
of about five hundred feet radius with center 
over $-57, _ This layout enabled the Falcon 
to be held in any position under practically 
any wind and sea conditions. It was, how- 
ever, found advisable, and at times neces- 
Pc have one or more of the tugs anchor 
abi y to windward of the Falcon as port- 
— to hold her in place so that the 
rege go on. On several occasions the 
5 and all available vessels, even the 

“$0 (sister ship of the S-51), were 


The Falcon was 
seven) moorings 
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anchored directly to windward of the Falcon 
and very close together with a view to 
breaking up the seas before they reached the 
Falcon. Endeavor to anchor the Vestal 
broadside to the wind and sea to act as a 
breakwater failed because of the size of the 
vessel and the inadequacy of the available 
stern anchors. When the Falcon moored, 
her lines were run by boats and, during the 
spring operations, use was made of a surf- 
boat loaned by the Coast Guard. This surf- 
boat was an excellent seaboat with plenty of 
power, stood the hard service without a 
breakdown and is considered worthy of 
adoption for naval use as it is, without any 
changes, 

It was found that the Falcon could not be 
kept in her moorings in a wind of force five, 
or for more than two or three hours after 
force four had been reached. If any con- 
siderable swell was running, which was 
usually the case, it aggravated the conditions. 
The most important reason for maintaining 
exact mooring of the Falcon, was that when 
one or more divers were on the bottom at 
130 feet there was sometimes two or three 
times that length of hose and lifeline out 
overside ; if the Falcon carried away any of 
her mooring lines, the divers’ lives were in 
danger as they worked not only inside the 
S-51 but under the bottom and practically 
always in places where their lines could 
readily foul unless the Falcon maintained 
her exact position. Even when the Falcon 
could be held in position, it was not always 
practicable to work on account of the divers 
who suffer from headaches if there is two 
feet variation in the surface water (one 
pound pressure) and if this variation (sea 
and swell combined) reaches four feet (two 
pounds pressure) their eardrums are subject 
to damage. 

The salvage operations actually began on 
October 15, 1925, and continued until 
December 7, 1925, when the weather and 
water temperature conditions became too 
bad to carry on the work. On November 
30, after nine successive days when diving 
was impracticable, two divers had their air- 
lines frozen up solid with ice close to the 
helmet expansion valves. One of these 
divers was half suffocated before he could 
be brought to the surface. A third diver 
experienced air difficulties which indicated 
that his air-line also was on the point of 
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freezing up. This condition was due to a 
combination of humidity, air temperature 
and water temperature conditions. After 
extended, careful consideration it became 
apparent that there was no way to meet this 
recurring danger without making extensive 
alterations and additions to the Falcon’s air 
supply installation. Upon receipt of this 
information in conclusive form the Navy 
Department ordered the suspension of the 
work until the spring of 1926. 


General conditions of “S-51.” The S-51 
is 240 feet long and lay on the bottom in 
about 130 feet of water about twelve miles 
east of Block Island, about fifteen miles 
south-easterly from Point Judith, and about 
twenty miles southward of Rhode Island, on 
a heading about 350° (N. by W.). This 
position was in the open sea in a locality 
where winds and seas and ocean swells have 
full sweep, and might as well have been in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean in that re- 
spect. She had a list to port of about twelve 
degrees, was rather down by the head, 
though her keel was clear to abaft the sub- 
merged anchor recess (twenty feet from the 
stem) and as far forward as the upward 
turn of that after part known as the dead- 
wood, but in submarines called the skeg 
(thirty-five feet from the stern). The 
character of the bottom was a friable clay 
with coarse sand and fine gravel. 

When the S-57 hit the bottom she did so 
with her bow (forefoot) with such force 
that the divers reported heavy buckling in 
the plating on both sides in wake of the 
bulkhead between the torpedo-room and 
battery-room, which is the point where the 
structure changes from double to single hull 
construction, and indicated that this bulk- 
head was probably sprung. The torpedo- 
room door was open, and was inaccessible 
from the battery-room because the City of 
Rome’s bow (entering the port side from 
well abaft the beam) had jammed a tangled 
mass of wreckage against the bulkhead. The 
battery-room itself, with a break about 
twelve feet long vertically by three feet at 
the widest and tapering to top and bottom, 
would have been very difficult to make tight. 
This break pierced the pressure hull but did 
not reach in to the keel nor to the top 
strength members. 

The control-room, engine-room and mo- 
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tor-room were capable of being unwatered jj 
the necessary work could be done inside th. | 
boat ; the divers did it. 
The control-room (central operating gg, 
partment) required: (1) the substitution g 
salvage hatches for the conning tower gy | 
gun-access hatches (2) the closing 9 
door to the battery-room (3) the clos 
blocking of the main air induction or ¥ 
lating valves and (4) the closing of the dg 
to the engine-room. ; 
The engine-room required: (1) the} 
ing of all out-board valves and thosey 
necting tanks and other compartments @ 
the substitution of a salvage hatch for 
regular engine-room hatch (3) the osm 
and blocking of the battery outboard venti 
tion valve and the closing of the door tof 
motor-room. pith 
The motor-room (including the fill 
room) required: (1) the closing and blot 
ing of the ship’s after main ventilation Val 
and (2) the strengthening of the after te 
pedo loading hatch by means of a stfon 
back on the outside. 2 





































Salvage hatches. The salvage Hate 
were heavy steel discs fitted with 
rubber gaskets and a stiff strong 
pivoted at the lower end of a long thr 
stem, on which a nut screwed down (oni 
of the disc) to pull the strong-back) 
place. There was a four-inch nozzle thi 
the hatch with a non-return screw 
valve on the top and a four-inch hose aim 
bottom, fitted with a strainer at its i 
end which reached the floor plates 1 
compartment ; there were small nozz 8 i 
the attachment of air blowing hoses ang@@® 
for two or three small hoses used for tem) 
how much water remained in the compat) 
ment. é 





“S-50”—model vessel. The U. om 
S-50, sister ship of the S-51, was avail 
during the entire salvage operations 10f 
amination, inspection and measurement 
great many valuable suggestions came? 
her officers and crew. Before any diver 
sent inside the S-57, he was taken on 00 
the S-50 and shown what he could expec! 
find and where, how to manipulate the va 
and gear, and, what was of vital important 
how to handle himself in getting 
doors and restricted spaces. This mattet 
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Courtesy cf the Scientific American Publishing Co. 
How tHE Navy PERFORMED ITS GRE 

The S-51, weighing 1,200 tons, lay on the bottom in 132 feet of ga 
cause of the gash in her side, the forward half of the boat could not , 
each with an 8o-ton lift, brought the boat to the surface. 
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the diver’s handling himself was carried to 
the extent that a complete diving outfit was 

on board the S-50; the divers were 
fully dressed in this diving gear and re- 
hearsed again and again in their every move. 
Without these rehearsals the divers could 
not have done their work ; without the work 
done by the divers, the S-57 could not have 


been raised. 


Buoyancy arrangements. The dead weight 
of the S-51 as she lay on the bottom was 
figured at about 760 tons. The eight eighty- 
ton pontoons would give 640 tons total buoy- 
ancy. The control-room, engine-room and 
motor-room, when unwatered to the fullest 
possible extent, were figured to give about 
400 tons buoyancy, but it is to be noted that 
none of this was available forward of the 
bulkhead between the battery-room and the 
control-room. Some additional buoyancy, 
about 125 tons, was gained by unwatering 
five or six of the ten main-ballast tanks, the 
after fuel tanks and some of the small bow 
tanks. Where the control valves could not 
be reached, holes were burned in the lowest 
parts of the tanks from the outside of the 
hull and the water displaced by a diver shov- 
ing an air hose into the holes. 

It was originally intended to blow the 
water from the motor-room into the engine- 
room and to pump the engine-room and con- 
trol-room by means of submersible, electri- 
cally-driven pumps. The motor-room was 
blown into the engine-room by means of a 
drain line leading from the motor-room 
bilges to the forward end of the engine-room 
where the valve bonnet was removed. The 
submersible pumps, could, however, only 
pump against a head of about seventy-five 
feet and so required the careful use of 
balancing pressures. Practical difficulties in 
equalizing pressures, especially while the 
5-51 was coming to the surface, led eventu- 
ally to the development of a means of 
blowing the three compartments to be 
unwatered. All the ventilation valves in the 
piping which led outside the hull were de- 
signed and constructed to seat with external 
pressure and would lift or chatter under an 
internal pressure of two or more pounds. 
For the motor-room this required the tear- 
ing up of a part of the superstructure deck, 
the removal of an elbow of nine-inch piping 
and the blank flanging of the lead to the 
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motor-room. For the engine-room and con- 
trol-room ventilation valves, the method was 
adopted of flooding liquid cement on top of 
them by means of a special cylinder in 
which air pressure was applied and so forced 
the cement through a hose into the desired 
location. Enough cement was placed over 
the ventilation valves to make sure that they 
could not lift and this scheme was entirely 
successful in allowing the compartments to 
be unwatered by blowing them. 


The work done by the divers. The work 
of the divers was beyond all praise. They 
were lowered away on descending lines se- 
cured to the Falcon and to some convenient 
place on the deck of the $-5z. When work- 
ing inside the engine-room they were in pairs 
with one man on deck tending the lines of 
the other at the hatch. When work was 
done in the control-room or motor-room 
three divers were used, one on deck at the 
engine-room hatch to tend the lines of the 
other two, one at (or even inside) the door 
leading into the control-room (or motor- 
room) and the third man doing the job. 
Practically all work inside the S-5r was 
done by way of the engine-room hatch as, 
though the battery-room hatch afforded easy 
access to that compartment, there was so 
much wreckage, floating planks of battery 
deck, swollen mattresses and constricted 
passageways to the control-room door that 
it was found best even to close the battery- 
room door to the control-room from the 
control-room side. 

The divers therefore made their way into 
the motor-room by descending the engine- 
room hatch, going aft between the engines 
and through the small water-tight door to 
secure the ventilation valve. This valve was 
closed, the door secured and, after strength- 
ening the torpedo loading hatch, air pressure 
was put on the compartment when it was 
found that there was an air leak. By ex- 
amination of the S-50 and some very clever 
analysis the trouble was diagnosed as a 
leaky valve in the drain line from the 
ventilation valve. The diagnosis was con- 
firmed by one of the S-51’s survivors who 
had witnessed the yard test of the ventila- 
tion system. The motor-room door had 
consequently to be re-opened and the leak 
stopped by capping the drain pipe at a union 
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below the leaky valve, which took rather 
longer than is required to tell it. 

The diver whose task it was to close the 
valves to the engine-room reported that he 
was unable to close the main engine air-in- 
duction valve, which should have only re- 
quired the swinging of a lever through an 
arc of about ninety degrees; instead, the 
lever came hard up in the vertical position. 
The trouble was decided to be something 
between the valve and its seat. All efforts 
to dislodge the obstruction came to nothing, 
and it was finally necessary to rip up the 
superstructure deck and remove the valve 
bonnet. The valve bonnet was secured with 
thirty-eight 7/8 inch bolts and was thirty- 
nine inches in diameter. The divers found 
a piece of one-inch pipe about twenty-eight 
inches long bent roughly to an S-shape under 
the valve. The pipe was badly corroded, 
the end being of wafer thinness, and ap- 
peared to have been left in the induction 
pipe when the ship was built and to have 
been carried under the valve by the rush of 
water through the pipe when the periscope 
shears of the S-5r went under at the time 
of sinking. 

The work done by the divers inside the 
control-room may appear incredible in the 
telling. They entered through the engine- 
room door at the after end, and first worked 
their way through a narrow passage between 
the galley and the radio-room into an open 
space in the after part of the control-room 
where, on the right and over the gyro com- 
pass, was the main air induction or ventila- 
tion valve to be closed and, later, filled with 
cement. From this point the diver (Wilson) 
made his way forward and to port outboard 


of the periscope and so into the forward 


corner of the compartment where he found 
that one of the four banks of high-pressure 
air was still at about 2,000 pounds pressure 
and threw over the master valve for opening 
all main ballast Kingston valves but got no 
results. The accessible main ballast Kings- 
tons (Nos. 3, 4, and 5 port) were then 
opened by hand and the port tanks blown 
by the diver with the S-57’s air. The diver 
then made his way still further forward 
through a short constricted passage and 
closed the door to the battery-room. It 
would have been impossible to have accom- 
plished this work without the previous thor- 
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ough drills and rehearsals on board 
S-50. 

Of the four pairs of pontoons used, it yy 
comparatively easy to pass the receiy; 
lines and the pontoon chains for the bow ay 
stern pairs as the keel of the vessel was cley 
of the bottom at those points. For the seooy 
and third pairs it was necessary to wag 
tunnels under the keel at the proper log. 
tions, as efforts to sweep wires back inh 
position gave no promise of success, Ty 
washing was done with sixty pounds pre 
sure, which was all that the divers coy 
manage in the long nozzle that was necs 
sary. Later on, a special type of re-actiq 
nozzle, devised by one of the enlisted ma 
was used with pressures of over 150 pounk 
with marked success and much great 
rapidity of washing. At one time, oned 
the divers, intent on his job, found that th 
spoil from his washing had banked up lk 
hind him nearly to the bottom of the ship 





He reversed his nozzle and washed a clex 
way from under the bottom. He then turng 
around and went ahead on the tunnel, Th 
job could not fail of success with such mal 


Handling the divers. After due consider 
tion of all the factors involved it was decide 
that the length of dive should be one how, 
This time was exceeded in many instaneé 
because the diver appeared to need onlyi 
few additional minutes to finish his allottel 
task. While a diver can be let down to tk 
working depth of 130 feet in two or thre 
minutes, bringing him to the surface from 
that depth required about one and one-hal 
times the length of the dive; thus, fori 
one-hour dive it took one hour and a halftt 
bring him to the surface, first to eighty fe 
and then by ten-foot stages with a lengh 
of time at each stage determined by table 
and by experience. Here, too, the necessifj 
of getting ahead with the job frequently 
quired that divers be brought to the surfat 
from the upper stages, helmet and shot 
snatched off, and the diver rushed into 
decompression chamber (built into tf 
Falcon) where the decompression proc 
was completed. This chamber was 


used to treat the frequent cases of ‘ 
that occurred. 

Divers who are to work at depths as 
as 130 feet have to undergo very thor 
physical examinations to determine their 
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ness to withstand the consequences of the 
air pressure in which they will have to work. 
It is also the usual practice, as on this job, 
to place them in a pressure chamber where 
they can be observed as to their reactions 
to the pressure they will have to stand, in 
this case about sixty pounds or approxi- 
mately four atmospheres. The first con- 
sideration is as to whether they show signs 
of “oxygen exhilaration,” on account of the 
marked excess of oxygen they are breath- 
ing. If susceptible they get “happy” and, 
in fact, exhibit the same general symptoms 
as a man who is exhilarated by liquor; of 
course such men can not be controlled on the 
bottom. The second consideration is their 
capacity to throw off the excess of nitrogen 
which will, under the air pressure, penetrate 
to every blood vessel of the circulatory sys- 
tem. A good subject will throw off the 
nitrogen completely while undergoing the 
normal decompression for the depth of 
water and the length of dive. However, a 
diver’s capacity to throw off nitrogen varies 
almost from day to day with his physical 
(and perhaps mental) condition—whether 
rested or fatigued, whether he has a cold or 
other physical ailment. If the throwing off 
of nitrogen is incomplete at the end of the 
normal decompression treatment, caisson 
disease or “‘bends,” will almost surely occur. 
“Bends” are caused by bubbles of nitrogen 
remaining in the circulatory system; they 
usually collect in the joints where they fre- 
quently cause intense pain. The treatment 
is to place the patient in the decompression 
chamber and build up the pressure until he 
is relieved; the pressure is then gradually 
reduced and the patient usually comes out 
all right. If not, he needs a doctor’s utmost 
care, 
_ During the latter part of the spring opera- 
tions (April-July) a portable helium ap- 
Paratus was used in the Falcon decompres- 
sion chamber for treating some cases of 
bends.” This apparatus was developed at 
the Bureau of Mines experiment station at 
Pittsburgh as a part of the research work 
to discover means of overcoming the dangers 
: Helium, like nitrogen, is so 
inert and untransformable that it may be 
mixed with oxygen to form a synthetic at- 
mosphere. As helium is practically free of 
nitrogen’s tendency to cause bubbles in the 
system, the breathing of it as a sub- 
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stitute for nitrogen is intended. The ap- 
paratus used on board the Falcon was in- 
tended only for the treatment of existing 
cases of “bends.” 

The health and well-being of the divers 
was safeguarded by their being under the 
constant care of a surgeon who was familiar 
with diving conditions and with the cause 
and treatment of caisson disease, or “bends.” 
Arrangements were also carried out for the 
close supervision and control of all divers 
from the time they began to dress, through- 
out their diving time, coming up, undressing, 
and for after effects of diving. There was 
only one serious case of “bends” in some 
500 dives and that case was largely the 
diver’s own fault. 


During the winter months. None of the 
pontoons were down at the time the salvage 
operations were suspended on December 7, 
1925. They were hauled into boat slips at 
the Torpedo Station, Newport, where the 
station personnel examined them daily and 
blew them free of water as necessary. All 
of the pontoons were in excellent condition 
when the salvage operations were resumed 
in April. 

Some of the divers who had been em- 
ployed during the fall-winter operations 
went south with the Falcon. Others were 
kept at the Navy Yard, New York, to over- 
haul diving gear, prepare salvage gear, learn 
the manipulation of the underwater cutting 
torch, and other like work. They also 
helped to train additional divers, men who 
were already divers but not accustomed to 
working at 130 feet. This and other diving 
was done in a water tank at the Navy Yard, 
which was rigged for applying pressure so 
as to simulate the actual working conditions. 

The underwater cutting torch, as used 
during the fall-winter operations, was not 
as successful as desired. By working with 
it during the winter months, Lieutenant 
Commander Ellsburg was able to effect a 
tremendous improvement in its cutting rate. 
Incidentally, while working with it in the 
pressure tank, he taught himself to dive, and 
to withstand pressures corresponding to 
depths of 130 feet. During the spring 
operations he actually went down on the 
S-51 three times to inspect the condition of 
the gear. 

The salvage operations were resumed on 
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April 20, 1925, and continued until about 
11:00 P.M. July 7, 1926, when the S-51 was 
delivered alongside a dock at the Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The S-51 was successfully 
brought to the surface at 3:00 P.M. on July 
5, 1926. The total time actually consumed 
in the salvage operations was about four 
and one-half months. 


Placing the pontoons. Several arrange- 
ments of pontoons were considered, includ- 
ing placing pontoons vertically over each 
other, but all of these were finally laid aside 
for the simplest arrangement that could be 
had. There were four pairs of eighty-ton 
pontoons used. The forward chain of the 
bow pair was placed in the recess for the 
submerged anchor (whose wire was cut by 
torch so that it dropped down), and the after 
chain was passed through the bow diving 
rudder guards. The second pair of pon- 
toons was so placed that its after end came 
at about the four-inch gun mount. The 
third pair was abreast and a little forward 
of the conning tower. Eight foot clearance 
was allowed fore-and-aft between the first, 
second and third pairs of pontoons. The 
after (fourth) pair had both of its chains 
rove under the skeg and inside the propeller 
shafts forward of the strut bearings. 

When all available buoyancy was applied, 
the vessel would float without either the bow 
or stern pair of pontoons being in place, but 
these two pairs were required in bringing 
the vessel to the surface as well as for re- 
serve. It will be noted later of what tre- 
mendous importance this reserve became. 

No such deepwater pontoon job had be- 
fore been undertaken. A trial of sinking 
of one pontoon soon showed that it would 
not do to place the pontoon accurately on the 
surface, open the flood valves and vents and 
let it sink, as it would land on the vessel or 
perhaps sixty feet away, and probably on 
one end. A spell of bad weather was then 
made use of to go into Narragansett Bay and 
conduct some pontoon experiments which 
resulted in the development of a technique 
that met every requirement. Twelve-inch 
hawsers were secured to either end, the pon- 
toon was flooded to a condition of about ten 
tons negative buoyancy and then lowered 
into place on the bottom while maintaining 
an even fore-and-aft trim by slacking away 
on the above hawsers. It may sound easy 
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but it was not so in the seaway that was | 
always present and with the narrow gang 
ways of the Falcon unavoidably con 

with mooring gear as well as pontoon gear, 


The pontoons. The eighty-ton pontoons 
were steel cylinders thirty-two feet | 
thirteen feet in diameter, sheathed with foy. 
inch yellow pine planking, divided into typ 
vertical compartments by a central cro. 
bulk-head and weighted with cement at their 
bottoms to keep them upright. On the ee. 
tral fore-and-aft lines and in the middle of 
each compartment was a hawse pipe of 
twelve inches internal diameter, through 
which passed the 2% inch or 2% inch chains | 
which were used to lift and support the | 
wreck. These chains brought the load o 
the pontoons by means of chain clamps in 
the original plans but later the device was 
adopted of using toggle bars of nickel steel, 
which were vastly easier for the divers to | 
handle at the working depths. The toggle 
bars would just pass through a link of the 
chain from which the stud had been removed 
and were long enough to bridge the bosses 
of the hawse pipes. They were kept from 
shifting their position by means of two half. | 
inch locking bolts passing through the bars | 
at little more than chain diameter distance, | 
For the divers to have attempted the placing 
and bolting of the heavy chain clamps would 
have been a lengthy as well as a fatiguing | 
and even dangerous job. | 

Each compartment was fitted with four 
valves. Two of these were at the top onthe 
center line and were ordinary screw-down | 
valves used as vents or for the admission 
of blowing air, as circumstances requifed.| 
At the bottom of the flat end was a floot- 
valve to admit water when needed or to a 
low the expulsion of water when blowing 
The relief (fourth) valve was near tht| 
flood-valve and was a spring-loaded vali! 
adjusted so that five to ten pounds intern 
pressure would cause it to open. 


Lowering the pontoons. The pontoons 
sent down after developing the technigtt 
of lowering (in Narragansett Bay) were, 0 
course, dealt with in pairs. The “first” po 
toons had the pontoon chains rove through 
the bawse pipes with the chain clamps ® 
place and the chain bighted up along the 








pontoon so that the lower ends of the chait | 
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were accessible ; the “mate” had half-inch 
wire reeving lines passed through the hawse 
pipes with both ends accessible. Divers 
eighteen-thread manila lines under 
the hull of the S-57, through the tunnels or 
under the bow or under the skeg as the case 
might be ; to these lines were bent three-inch 
manila lines which were then hove under the 
wreck from the deck of the Falcon; one- 
inch wires were then worked into place and 
the lowering of the pontoons was next in 
order. 
The one-inch wires were shackled to the 
free ends of the pontoon chains, the chains 


/ lowered to their full length (about ninety 


feet), and the wires then hove taut from the 
opposite side of the Falcon. The twelve- 
inch manila lowering lines were secured to 
the ends of the pontoons by heavy pelican 
hooks and the lines made ready for lower- 
ing on specially fitted bitts. Blowing hoses 
were attached to the middle vents of each 
pontoon compartment with sufficient lengths 
of hose to more than reach the bottom. The 
end vents of the pontoon compartments were 
kept closed. The vents and the flood valves 
of the pontoons were opened until enough 
water had entered the pontoon to give the 
pontoon a negative buoyancy of about ten 
tons. The flood valves and vents were then 
closed and the lowering begun by easing 
away on the twelve-inch hawsers while heav- 
ing in on the one-inch wires on the opposite 
side. A hitch frequently came when the 
pontoon chains were due to start under the 
keel and caused delays, difficulties and dan- 
ger. In the later pontoon lowering opera- 
tions this trouble was obviated by another 
method of attack. By this means the pon- 
toons were accurately placed, though the 
lowering process never went as smoothly as 
this account may read. When the “first” 
pontoon was down it was highly desirable 
to get its “mate” in place in order to clear 
the Falcon of the mess of gear so that she 
could leave her moorings, as was frequently 
necessary. Sometimes the sea and swell 
would increase between times and make the 
operation hazardous from every point of 
view; but it was always done. 

When the “first” pontoon was on the bot- 
tom and its chains taut under the keel it was 
flooded full and the twelve-inch hawsers 
were cast off. The “mate” pontoon was 
then taken in hand and the one-inch main 
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reeving wires were passed through its 
hawse-pipes and hove taut. The arrange- 
ments for lowering were then carried out 
in the same manner as for the “first” pon- 
toon except that this “mate” pontoon was 
“threaded” down the one-inch reeving wires 
and so down the pontoon chains to the bot- 
tom. The divers then went down, placed 
and secured the toggle bars at the proper 
points in the chain where a link stud had 
previously been removed on the surface be- 
fore lowering or, in some cases, by the 
under-water burning torch, after the 
pontoon was down. Upon completion of 
the work with a pair of pontoons, they lay 
in their proper locations on the bottom with 
chains secured and each with a pair of 
blowing hoses leading to the surface and 
buoyed off clear of the Falcon. All four 
pairs of pontoons were placed in this man- 
ner. Later, they had to be brought into 
their proper lifting positions. 


Adjusting the pontoons. When all else 
had been made ready for raising the vessel, 
the first stages of adjusting the pontoons 
were taken in hand. The flood valves of a 
pair of pontoons were opened and the blow- 
ing hoses connected to the Falcon’s air sup- 
ply. Enough water was biown from the 
pontoons to cause them to become buoyant 
and to rise in their lifting positions in rela- 
tion to the wreck, where their bottoms were 
somewhat above the deck. It was always 
necessary to juggle the pontoons so that they 
rode at the same height. Lashings of one- 
inch wire were then secured athwartships at 
deck level of the S-57 between both pontoon 
chains. In the case of the second and third 
pairs of pontoons, these wires were so led 
respectively in regard to the four-inch gun 
mount and the gun access hatch as to pre- 
vent fore-and-aft movement of the pontoons. 
Additional fore-and-aft lashings were placed 
where it was practicable to do so. The 
stern and bow pairs of pontoons required 
only athwartships lashings as their chains 
were so placed (see above) as to prevent 
longitudinal movement. This operation of 
adjusting and lashing the pontoons was a 
tedious and often an exasperating and even 
dangerous task. The second pair of pon- 
toons gave the most trouble here and so 
maintained the vogue of the saying about 
the cussedness of inanimate objects. 
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The twenty-second of June. On the night 
of June 21 at 10 o'clock work was still being 
done in setting the second pair of pontoons 
and it was apparent that at least two hours’ 
more work was required. As all hands had 
been at the work since four o’clock in the 
morning, it was decided to knock off for 
the night and clean up the next morning, 
when everything could be finished up and 
the vessel would be entirely ready to be 
brought up. There were reporters, moving 
picture operators and camera men standing 
by to record the actual raising. The pon- 
toons had only enough air in them to main- 
tain them in their lifting positions. 

The early morning of June 22 proved 
wholly unsuitable for the attempt at raising 
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The last thing wanted was for the S-514, 
come up at that time and above all, to hy, 
the bow come up first. The three compar, 
ments to be unwatered (control, engine aj 
motor-rooms) all had to be unwatered fy 
their forward ends. With the bow ene 
ing the angle of the vessel was about twegp, 
eight degrees so that nearly one half of & 
water could not by any possibility be blop 
from the compartments. Again, if the hy 
was up there was a decided tendency fort, 
chains of the forward pontoons to ride fy. 
ward due to the tapering form of the hull 

The bow was up, the wind and sea we 
rising and there was a considerable sygj 
but there was nothing to do but go ahey 
and attempt to get the stern up even und 
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and even inadvisable for the divers to work. 
As the conditions grew worse it was decided 
that the only practicable work to be done 
was to have the Falcon go into her moorings, 
pick up the blowing hoses and boost all the 
pontoons to overcome leakage and so ensure 
that they would keep their buoyancy. The 
sea conditions were then such that the Fal- 
con had to moor with her bow over the 
stern of the S-57. Several of the pontoons 
had been boosted but not the bow pair when 
huge bubbles began to break under the stern 
of the Falcon, whose captain immediately 
got the stern out of the way just in time to 
keep it clear of the bow of the S-51, which 
appeared with four pontoons (the bow and 
second pair) in a proximity which showed 
that the second pair had moved forward 
from their proper position (see photo). 





the wholly adverse conditions. Blowing w 
begun on the third and stern pairs of pot 
toons and on all three compartments, 
about three-quarters of an hour, ebullitie 
over the stern of the wreck began and pre 
ently the stern pontoons appeared, at 
floated off with the wind and sea, as the pot 
toon chains (2% inch) had parted, probabl 





in succession. While blowing on the thi 
compartments was continued some f 
longer, it was obvious that the stern cot 
not be raised at that time. 

The wind and sea were still rising and th 
four bow pontoons were crashing and boot 
ing and battering each other badly. 
sideration was given to attempting to 
the wreck but this was seen to be wselés 
It became evident that the one chance® 
saving the situation was to open the 
valves of the four thrashing bow pontodt 
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and let the bow down to the bottom again. 
A call for volunteers was made and met with 
ample response. The utmost possible care 
was taken to safeguard these volunteers and 
they were not allowed to board one of the 

ntoons at all. After a lot of extremely 
hazardous and difficult work they succeeded 
in opening one flood valve on each of three 
of the pontoons. The bow of the S -51 sank 
from sight at about noon after having been 
up for three and one-half hours. It was 
this incident that the newspapers insisted on 
calling the “first attempt” and labeling it a 
failure. It is thought that the condition of 
the wreck was such that the heavy ground- 
swell broke the bottom suction and there was 
just enough buoyancy forward to start the 
bow up; once started, of course it kept com- 


ing. 


After the twenty-second of June. It was 
not until the afternoon of the next day, June 
23, that the weather and sea conditions per- 
mitted the sending of divers down to report 
on the condition of the wreck. The S-51 
was found in good shape in all respects as 
to her hull, which listed about twenty de- 
grees to starboard, but the four bow pon- 
toons presented such a jumbled mess that it 
was necessary to bring all four of them to 
the surface. The reporters wanted an esti- 
mate of the time it would take to get the 


§-51 again ready for raising; the estimate’ 


was given as two weeks; the S-57 was actu- 
ally brought up in one day less. 

In preparation for the raising about June 
22, the 100-ton derrick lighter United States 
had been brought from the Navy Yard, New 
York, and kept at Point Judith in case there 
should be need of it and if the necessary 
calm and smooth sea conditions for its use 
should occur. This derrick lighter was now 
Placed alongside the Vestal and the six 
eighty-ton pontoons were ‘“dry-docked”’ 
thereon while the Vestal’s repair force 
worked twenty-four hours a day replacing 
valves and sheathing, patching punctured 
plates and welding up leaking seams and 
rivets. To such advantage did this arrange- 
ment work out that the Falcon never had to 
wait an hour for a pair of pontoons ready 
for lowering. 

In the meantime, the Falcon, after getting 
up the four bow pontoons, began washing 
new tunnels (with the balanced nozzle) 
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under the wreck and burning holes low 
down in the main ballast tanks and in the 
other tanks available for buoyancy purposes. 
When the new tunnels were run through an 
improved method of handling the pontoons 
and their chains was employed. New pon- 
toon chains (25g inch) were procured and 
these were worked into place under the hull 
of the wreck without any pontoons attached 
in any way. Each chain had one-inch wire 
on each end of sufficient length to be worked 
on board the Falcon. The chains were mid- 
dled under the wreck and then laid out at 
right angles to the keel with buoyed weigh- 
ing lines until wanted. When the pontoons 
became available, each of a pair was then 
dealt with exactly as related above for a 
“mate” pontoon. 


Arrangements for towing “S-51.” It was 
necessary to install the towing arrangements 
before the wreck left the bottom. These 
arrangements comprised two bow towing 
pendants (main and preventer) and a 
stern pendant, or stern-fast. The main tow- 
ing pendant consisted of a loop of 1% inch 
chain around the base of the four-inch gun 
mount shackled into a length of 15% inch 
wire which led forward along the super- 
structure deck to a point over the bow div- 
ing rudders where a second loop of the same 
size chain was led under and around the hull 
to fix the point of tow. From the shackles 
at this point a fifteen-fathom shot of 1% 
inch chain led forward clear of the stem and 
to it was shackled another 154 inch wire 
pendant about 150 feet long. This pendant 
was laid out taut ahead of the S-57 and its 
end buoyed with a weighing line. 

The preventer bow pendant consisted of 
a large shackle specially made on board the 
Vestal and locked into place in the stem 
chock of the S-51. To this special shackle 
was secured a length of about fifteen fath- 
oms of 1% inch chain into which was 
shackled about 150 feet of 154 inch wire. 
This pendant was laid out and buoyed as 
was the main pendant. 

The stern fast consisted of a loop of fif- 
teen fathoms of 114 inch chain passed under 
the skeg inside the propeller shafts forward 
of the struts, the ends being shackled to a 
150-foot length of 15 wire which was laid 
out and buoyed astern of the wreck. 
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Dispositions for raising “S-51.” The Fal- 
con was moored on the starboard (east- 
ward, weather) side of the wreck and 
headed in the same direction, about north 
by west. The Sagamore was moored ahead 
of the S-51 and picked up the ends of both 
main and preventer towing pendants. The 
Iuka was moored astern of the S-51 and 
picked up the end of the stern-fast. The 
Bagaduce and Mallard were anchored on 
the starboard (eastward, weather) bow and 
quarter of the Falcon, respectively, to tend 
the Falcon’s mooring lines and to act them- 
selves as moorings. The S-50 and the S-3 
with fully charged air banks, took station 
on the starboard beam of the Falcon in 
readiness to give their air to her in order to 
expedite the blowing operation. The Penob- 
scot stood by to drag out of place the north 
and northwest moorings in order to clear the 
way for the wreck to move in tow. The 
Lark (which with Mallard had been loaned 
by Control Force) stood by at Point Judith 
with the 100-ton derrick lighter United 
States. 

The definite plan involved the bringing 
up of the stern first, in order that the three 
compartments might be fully unwatered and 
so that the chains of the three bow pairs of 
pontoons would encounter resistance due to 
the increase of girth of the vessel from for- 
ward aft. The raising of one end first was 
always heavily counted on in breaking the 
“suction” of the bottom, but after the ex- 
perience of June 22, the extent and the 
amount of the suction was somewhat dis- 
counted. It would have been wholly im- 
practicable to get the S-51 off the bottom 
on an even keel, as the forces to be kept in 
equilibrium could not have been maintained 
sufficiently under control. 


The “S-51” is raised. Sunday, July 4, 
was a fifth good diving day in succession. 
A change in the weather was “due” and was 
predicted by the Weather Bureau. Practi- 
cally everything was in readiness except 
completion of the lashings of the second pair 
of pontoons and a few minor jobs which 
were highly desirable but not essential. 
About ten o’clock that night it was decided 
to raise the S-51 the next day if the weather 
remained good and the indispensable work 
could be completed before noon, as seemed 
practicable. 
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On Monday morning, July 5, the Falcon 
went into her moorings about five o'clock 
and diving was underway by seven. Ajj 
necessary work was completed during the 
forenoon and blowing began just after noon, 
The stern came up, as per plan, about two 
P.M. The bow came up as per plan, at 
almost exactly three P.M. 

Only the A-frame on top of the periscope 
shears was visible and the S-51, as she lay 
in the cradle composed of the eight pontoon 
chains, had a list to starboard of about ten 
degrees. All of the pontoons rode well ex- 
cept the port pontoon of the second pair 
whose lashings seemed to keep it nearly sub- 
merged. The draft of the tow was about 
thirty-three feet, perhaps a few inches more, 


The “S-51” tow gets underway. The Fal- 
con was shifted from her position to star- 
board of the S-5r to a position astern, te- 
ceiving the stern-fast from the Iuka and 
bringing it in over her bow. A new ten-inch 
manila hawser was led from the Sagamore’ 
quarter to the bow of the Falcon as a pre- 
venter. Over a special U-frame mounted 
on the stem of the Falcon were led twenty 
blowing-hoses. Of these twenty blowing- 
hoses, sixteen led to the eight pontoons (two 
to each), one to the control-room via the 
gun access hatch, one to the engine room 
via its hatch, one to the after fuel tank 
group via the engine-room hatch and one to 
the motor room via the after torpedo load- 


ing hatch. Heavy rope fenders were placed | 


between the pairs of pontoons and over their 
ends. The Sagamore shackled her own wite 
towing hawser into the S-51’s main towing 
pendant and a nine-inch manila hawser to 
the preventer towing pendant. The Penob- 
scot dragged the north and northwest buoys 
away to the westward. The Sagamore’s 





engine began to turn over and presently, at | 


about four P.M., the S-57 tow was under- 


way. The Juka took position ahead of the 


Sagamore in a tandem tow. The Vestal 
took station ahead of the tow as guide ves 
sel to lead the tow over the previously 
selected route. W4th the Vestal’s size, gyto 
compass, and excellent facilities for navigat- 
ing, all that the towing vessels had to do was 
follow her. 

The course was laid directly toward Point 
Judith where, at a distance of about eight 
miles from the scene of the wreck the sixty- 
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foot depth curve was reached at about 7 P.M. 
Thereafter, endeavor was made to keep the 
tow inside of depths of sixty to ninety feet 
so that in case anything went wrong the 
work of the divers would not be so hard. 
The wind and sea being northeasterly the 
tow was kept going until to the westward 
of Point Judith where there was some lee. 
The tow was then stopped and the flood- 
yalves of the port pontoon of the second 
pair were closed as this pontoon was barely 
awash. Further blowing of this pontoon 
was done by building up pressure in it until 
the relief valves (with which all pontoons 
were fitted) opened, at a pressure of five to 
ten pounds. This work was dangerous and 
took some time in the fading light but it was, 
as usual, accomplished. Monday, July 5, 
was being celebrated instead of Sunday, July 
4. No people anywhere in the United 
States enjoyed the fireworks as much as did 
those of the S-57 salvage force as the tow 
proceeded at about three knots speed to- 
wards New York. 

The tow passed through The Race at 
about 3:30 A.M. on July 6, having been 
subjected to cross seas after passing 
Watch Hill. While the booming of the 
pontoons and grinding of the chains was 
clearly audible, close watch showed all pon- 
toons keeping their normal height of flota- 
tion and the blowing-air pressure did not 
increase. The first difficult and dangerous 
passage (on account of currents and depths 
of 300 feet) had been made. The day was 
overcast and cloudy with some rain but the 
tow proceeded as planned, at such speed that 
at night, when to westward of Stratford 
Shoals, two or three wide sweeping circles 
were made to lose distance and gain time 
in order not to arrive at Execution Rock too 
early. It was deemed better to circle and 
so to keep the tow underway with every- 
thing in adjustment than to stop and invite 
difficulties with towing gear and blowing 
hoses. 


The Mallard and Bagaduce remained at 
the scene of the wreck“as “lightships” until 
the Falcon’s mooring buoys could be re- 
moved. The Lark got underway with the 
derrick lighter, United States in tow for 
New York. The Chewink was kept in com- 
pany for possible emergencies. 
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Execution Rock to Man-of-War Rock. At 
about three a.M. on Wednesday, July 7, the 
navy yard pilot and the East River pilot 
arrived by tug from New York and came 
on board the Falcon for conference and for 
orders. The Juka shifted her towing posi- 
tion from ahead of the Sagamore to the 
latter’s starboard side. A jury flagstaff was 
lashed upright to the A-frame of the S-51 
and colors were hoisted on it at half mast. 
The colors of all vessels in company were 
displayed at half mast. The East River 
pilot, specially requested in order to take no 
possible chances with the tow in those 
waters, took his station on board the Saga- 
more and was formally placed in charge of 
the tow. The navy yard pilot remained on 
board the Falcon and was to take charge of 
the tow when it had passed under the Wil- 
liamsburg bridge. The Vestal was relieved 
of her duty as guide vessel but, at her own 
urgent request, was allowed to precede the 
tow on its way to the yard. The two navy 
yard tugs took position off the quarters of 
the Falcon in readiness to come alongside 
later to assist the Falcon in swinging the 
stern of the tow in making the several large- 
angled turns that had to be made. 

The tow, in readiness for the final leg of 
the trip which included the passage of Hell 
Gate, passed Execution Rock at about 5:40 
A.M. No difficulties of any kind were ex- 
perienced ; the tow made all the turns with- 
out any trouble; even an eddy at the south- 
ern exit from Hell Gate caused only a slight 
sheer which the Falcon broke at once. 

After passing under Queensboro bridge 
and the southern end of Blackwell’s Island, 
the wide and deep water channel is along 
the Manhattan shore until below Ferry Reef 
when it slants over to the Long Island shore. 
Just before coming abreast of Man-of-War 
Rock it was noted on board the Falcon that 
the Vestal bore a point or so on the star- 
board bow as she continued in the deep- 
water channel. Before the reason for this 
unlooked-for situation could be investigated 
the tow struck on Man-of-War Rock, at 
high water and at about 9:15 A.M. 

The East River pilot later maintained that 
yachts and shipping anchored to the south- 
ward of Ferry Reef would have been side- 
swiped by the tow in making the turn to 
cross the river and he therefore was attempt- 
ing to take the tow between Man-of-War 
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Rock and Ferry Reef. While the latest avail- 
able charts did not show a practicable chan- 
nel for the draft of the tow, the Army engi- 
neers had widened and deepened it so that 
there was perfectly clear passage even for 
the S-51 tow. The pilot has yet satisfactor- 
ily to explain, however, why he carried the 
tow so far to the east side of the deep water 
channel that the small sheer, which he claims 
to have occurred, should have caused the 
wreck to strike. 

In striking the rock, the chains of the 
second pair of pontoons carried away. The 
Sagamore parted both the bow towing 
pendants and the ten-inch manila line to the 
Falcon. By prompt, daring, and _ skillful 
handling of the Falcon she was kept secured 
to the wreck by the sternfast and with the 
blowing-hoses intact. The S-5r heading 
about S.S.E. before striking, was slewed by 
the ebb current to head about E.N.E. The 
goal, the navy yard, was in plain sight, but 
the S-51 was on the bottom again. It is not 
too much to say that all hands were stunned 
by the grounding, but, in the spirit that had 
already overcome every difficulty and con- 
quered every set-back, they took a deep 
breath and might have said, “Well, here’s 
another job—let’s get at it!” 


The “S-51” comes up again. Derrick 
lighters were forwarded from the Navy 
Yard and were used to take the strain on 
the chains of first one and then the other of 
the bow pair of pontoons. When a strain 
had been taken the toggle bars were un- 
locked and removed, the flood valves and 
vents of the pontoons were opened and the 
pontoons flooded down the pontoon chains 
until their tops were awash. The toggle bars 
were then inserted and secured. By this 
operation there was made available at the 
bow the full buoyancy of the bow pair of 
pontoons which previously (see above) had 
been practically in excess. The same opera- 
tion was performed on the third pair of 
pontoons though the additional buoyancy to 
be gained was not very great. It was esti- 
mated that at high water the S-51 would 
float with perhaps fifteen tons buoyancy to 
spare at the bow. 

The Army engineers of the New York 
district were prompt to offer assistance. 
They furnished the blue-prints showing the 


latest depth data and cut in the position of. 
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the S-51 on the bottom so that it could 
readily be seen that it was essential to pull 
her off in the direction opposite to that she 
had upon the instant of striking. 

All preparations having been made in 
advance, divers went down at low water 
Slack (about 2:30 P.M.) to pass reeving lines 
under the hull in readiness for putting down 
the second pair of pontoons again, should it 
be found necessary to do so. The work of 
the divers here, as always, was a clear mani- 
festation of their skill and their grit, as the 
working conditions were extremely bad; the 
reeving lines were passed. 

In adjusting the third pair of pontoons, a 
wire strap parted and an officer and three 
men on top of the pontoons were in very 
great danger of being swept under the der- 
rick lighter. Their thoughts were on the 
job and two of them stuck their thumbs in 
broken vent pipes until wooden plugs could 
be substituted, so that the pontoons might 
not sink and perhaps endanger the final 
success of the job. Can it be wondered that 
the S-5r was raised and delivered to her 
destination ? 

High water slack was due to take place 
about nine P.M. and, while not everything 
was as ready as could be desired, it was de- 
cided to make the attempt to get the S-51 
afloat again. Only the sternfast was still 
secured to the wreck and this led over the 
bow of the Falcon, so two tugs were placed 
alongside her with their bows to her stern, 
and a line was led to her from the Sagamore 
anchored about in mid-channel. 

At about 9:15 P.M. the attempt was begun. 
The S-5r1 first slewed on the bottom and was 
so turned nearly to her heading at the time 
she struck, then the pull was taken on the 
opposite heading. A range of lights on 
shore was carefully watched; it appeared to 
open a little; it did open a little; it opened 
wide; the search lights showed the end links 
of the bow pontoon chains. The S-51 was 
afloat again. 


Duty completed. The tow was taken, 
Falcon and S-51 both stern first, via the 
deepwater channel to the westward of Ferry 
Reef (as originally expected) across the 
river to the Long Island shore and under 
the Williamsburg Bridge. When the time 
came to make the turn into the Navy Yard 
basin, the ebb tide was running so strongly 
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that the tow became almost unmanageable 
and was swept around and down stream 
until the heading was reversed. For long 
minutes there appeared to be no headway 
but eventually enough power was gradually 
brought into play to stem the current. The 
turn into the Navy Yard basin was made 
at last. There followed a good deal of 
maneuvering in order to place the S-57 
where the Navy Yard wanted her and on 
a heading that would facilitate her entry 
into dry-dock early the next morning. 

At last, about 11:30 P.M., Wednesday, 
July 7, 1925, the S-57 tow was made secure 
in her appointed berth, and the vessel was in 
“dockyard hands.” The job of the S-51 
salvage force was finished. 


Weather and sea conditions. The per- 
centage of “diving days’—days when diving 
was practicable for any length of time— 
ran about fifty per cent through October 
to Friday, November 13, when a very heavy 
southeasterly gale set in and seemed to bring 
the “break of the weather,” as after that 
date the percentage fell off to about twenty- 
five and finally there came a spell of nine 
days without any diving being practicable. 
On November 30 occurred the experience 
of having the diver’s air lines freeze up and 
all diving was suspended. To the best of 
our information there were no further 
“diving days” until well on toward Christ- 
mas. Upon resuming the salvage operations 
late in April, the percentage of “diving 
days’ went up to about seventy until the 
first eight days in June, during which there 
was only one diving day. After that period 
of bad weather, the percentage again rose to 
about seventy and remained practically the 
same until the job was finished. 

While bad weather prevented diving 
operations, it by no means meant idleness for 
anyone. The opportunity was made use of 
to fuel, water and provision the vessels in 
readiness to remain continuously at the scene 
of the wreck, The divers were drilled and 
rehearsed on board the S-50, diving and 
salvage gear was overhauled, work went 
ahead on repairs to the machinery of the 
vessels of the force. In fact, every effort 
was made to prepare all vessels and all hands 
to continue the work as soon and as long as 
the weather and sea would permit. After 
trying the east and west sides of Block Is- 
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land as a bad weather rendezvous, use was 
finally made of the harbor of refuge at Point 
Judith, which served all purposes in ex- 
cellent fashion, and was only about two miles 
further from the wreck than Block Island 
Harbor, ee 

During the fall and winter operations of 
1925 one of the pontoons was kept for some 
time secured to a buoy at the scene of the 
wreck. During the southeasterly gale on 
Friday, November 13, this pontoon broke 
adrift but was later found undamaged but 
high and dry on Horsehead Beach. The 
Sagamore was sent to salvage it and after 
a couple of days’ work succeeded in getting 
it afloat, chiefly by use of parbuckles to 
roll it down into the water. 


Credit to whom credit is due. While 
this account of the salvage of the S-57 has 
none of the aspects of an official report, it 
is deemed fitting and just that service and 
other readers of the PRoceEpinGs should 
be told something about the personnel who 
carried through the work to its successful 
completion. Stated concisely, the salvage 
operation consisted of raising a water-logged 
submarine hulk from a depth of 130 feet 
in the open sea twelve miles eastward of 
Block Island and then towing it 145 miles 
to the Navy Yard, New York. 

First, all hands gave their best and their 
utmost, day and night, in good weather and 
bad, in order that the work might progress 
with all practicable dispatch. 

Second, the divers encountered the 
hazards of their work with unfailing readi- 
ness, with the greatest skill and frequently 
with the greatest intrepidity and daring; it 
is trite to say that the job could not have 
been done without them ; it is true to say that 
none could have done more than they did. 

Third, the commanding officer of the Fal- 
con, Lieutenant Henry Hartley, whose sea- 
manship was of the highest order, whose 
advice in all matters was invaluable, whose 
judgment was eminently sound, displayed a 
devotion to duty which was unceasing and a 
constant example to all hands. 

Fourth, Lieutenant Commander Edward 
Ellsberg, Construction Corps, the salvage 
officer, was in direct personal charge of the 
actual salvage work and diving operations ; 
his technical knowledge and resourcefulness 
were adequate for all of the innumerable set- 
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backs and difficulties; he developed an im- 
proved underwater cutting torch, worked 
out the technique of handling the pontoons, 
learned to dive during the months the actual 
operations were suspended and actually 
went down on the wreck some three times 
during the spring operations; he was the 
embodiment of perseverance and determina- 
tion. 

Last, but by no means least, Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett, Commandant of the 
Third Naval District, gave to all hands un- 
failing support, constant encouragement and 
an unceasing faith that were very real forces 
in carrying on with the work and were es- 
sential factors in its final successful comple- 
tion. In a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy he saw fit to say: 

The record established by these officers and men 
is a full and complete answer to any and every 
criticism of the service in general, involving lack 


of knowledge of their business, their skill, or their 
devotion to duty and willingness to risk their 


These salvage operations were carried on under 
the most discouraging and physically exhausting 
conditions. These were met by steady and deter- 
mined men who showed themselves examples of 
leadership and preparedness to seize every oppor- 
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tunity to carry on. In this way alone was a hi 
state of morale maintained, and without it the 
task must have been abandoned. Nothing could 
have demonstrated the so-called Navy spirit more 
thoroughly and completely than the repeated re. 
turn to the scene of operations, when driven away 
by the most unfavorable weather, and again taking 
up the task even when these conditions hardly 
warranted the attempt. 


The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Curtis D. Wilbur, sent this dispatch the day 
after the S-51r had been delivered at the 
Navy Yard, New York: 


The Secretary desires to express his commenda- 
tion of the most excellent work on the part of 
the personnel engaged in the task of salvaging 
the U.S.S. S-51. This work has been carried out 
with greatest skill and all possible dispatch not- 
withstanding its arduous and dangerous character, 
The great difficulties overcome and perils en- 
countered in raising the ship from a depth of 
132 feet in the open sea, and often under severe 
weather conditions, reflect great credit on the 
judgment, initiative and stamina of the officers 
and men of the forces engaged in the work. The 
undaunted persistence and unparalleled endurance 
of the divers merit very great praise. 


It is desired, in closing this account, to 
leave in the minds of the readers the clear 
thought that the divers cannot be given too 
much praise. 
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Lhe Legal Existence of War 


By CAPTAIN ELBRIDGE Co.sy, U. S. Army 


forth in paragraph thirty-two of the 
note sent August II, 1923, by His 
Majesty’s Government to the Government of 
France declaring that “the Franco-Belgian 
action in occupying the Ruhr, quite apart 
from the question of expediency, was not 
authorized by the treaty” and “refusing to 
acknowledge the legality of the occupation,” 
that entertaining and energetic prophet of 
economic consequences, Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes, remarks that the occupation is “a 
lawless act of war.’* The Reparations Com- 
mission can only interpret the treaty when 
the opinion of its membership is unanimous, 
as it of course was not in this instance. Mr. 
Keynes has also suggested that: “It is still 
competent for either the council or the 
assembly of the League to refer any question 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for advice and opinion. In the event 
of the arbitral courts supporting the opinion 
of the law officers of the British Crown, the 
occupation becomes an act of war.”? 
Implicit in these suggestions there is the 
possibility of adopting a means or utilizing 
means already existing to determine whether 
or not a war exists. The importance and 
value of such a determination must be 
evident to any lawyer dealing with inter- 
national affairs. Innumerable questions as 
to the status of property or the rights of 
individuals depend upon the existence or the 
non-existence of a war or a state of war. 
In the past, uncertainties in these matters 
have been such that an American writer 
could properly remark: 
Battles may be fought, vessels captured and 
commerce embargoed without war, and on the 


other hand war may exist without a gun fired or 
a vessel captured, or a trade route disturbed.’ 


New York World, August 23, 1923, page II. 

New Republic, XXXVI, 9, Aug. 29, 1923. 

Quincy Wright, Control of American Foreign 
Relations, p. 284, citing The Three Friends, 166 
U. S. 1; and The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635, J. 
Nelson dissenting, 690. 


() crix the British position set 
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That such is actually the case may be 
seen by a very ready reference to the armed 
hostilities between the United States and 
France between 1798 and 1800. “At the 
close of the eighteenth century,” said Sena- 
tor Lodge in the Senate, February 29, 1912, 
“France was Seizing our merchant vessels, 
and the quarrel growing out of these seizures 
and out of our acceptance of the Jay Treaty 
was bitter in the extreme. Actual, though 
not declared, war existed. We retaliated on 
French merchant ships and privateers. In 
1798 we abrogated all the French treaties. 
There were two frigate actions in which we 
were victorious, in one instance capturing 
the French man-of-war, and we raised a 
provisional army with Washington in com- 
mand in order to be ready for a French 
invasion.”* The Attorney-General opined 
that a maritime war existed, authorized by 
both nations, although neither side declared 
actual war.’ Though Washington spoke of 
the French “war upon our defenceless com- 
merce’® and the Supreme Court animad- 
verted about “a limited war” the “limited 
state of hostilities’? there was little doubt in 
the mind of the Navy about the existence of 
a war. The only doubt was in the legal mind 
as to what the courts should call a conflict 
for which Congress had not exercised its 
exclusive power to declare war. 

Then we see that we were “at war” with 
Germany for years prior to the formal Con- 
gressional declaration in 1917. On April 2, 
1917, President Wilson told Congress that 
Germany had been conducting “a. war 
against all nations” and asked that body to 
declare the acts of Germany “nothing less 

“Congressional Record of that date; also Com- 
pilation of Treaties, 1921, Sen. Doc. No. 72, 67th 
Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 188-189. 

5: Ops. Atty. Gen. 84. 

* Annals, 5th Cong. 622. 

*Bas. v. Tingy, 4 Dallas 37; The Charming 


Betsy, 2 Cranch 64; Talbot v. Seeman, 1 Cranch 
1, 28; Moore, Digest of International Law, vii, 
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than war against the government and people 
of the United States.” Yet, in an absolute 
sense he did not deem war already to exist, 
but rather merely an “armed neutrality” 
which would “draw us into war.”* On 
April 6, 1917, Congress announced “the 
state of war... . thrust upon the United 
States. . . . formally declared.”® On these 
facts an international body has spoken of 
the time between August 1, 1914 and April 
5, 1917, as “the period of neutrality” and of 
the time after April 6, 1917, as “the period 
of belligerency” and of these two combined 
as “the war period.” Yet, the same body 
has prepared to require Germany to satisfy 
the United States for losses, damages, or in- 
juries to American nationals “during the 
war period.”** As far as American claims 
against Germany are concerned, the dates 
are settled by the decision of this interna- 
tional commission. As far as American 
municipal law is concerned with rights and 
property of American nationals, the joint 
resolution of March 3, 1921, terminated the 
war period which the Congressional an- 
nouncement of April 6, 1917, started.?? 
But may there not also be neutrals or Ger- 
man nationals for whom the question needs 
still to be answered? For them a truly 
international valid determination of the 
time of existence and of non-existence of an 
American-German war might be of value. 

It is very necessary that the existence of 
war be known as a fact. An enemy alien 
may not inherit property during a war, un- 
less saved by a liberal interpretation of 
treaty and circumstances.'* Under the laws 
of belligerent occupation, the occupant may 
collect taxes, or not, at his pleasure, and 
his acts have the same validity as those of 
the permanent sovereign.'* The existing 
government of a jurisdiction has definite 
powers and its acts must be respected as 
governmental acts. And the entire question 
as to whether or not certain acts may be 
judicially recognized as governmental acts is 

* Robinson and West, Foreign Policy of Wood- 
row Wilson, pp. 384, 385. 

* Wright, op. cit., p. 289; 40 Stat. 1. 

* Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, Administrative Decision No. 1, Novem- 
ber I, 1923, p. I. 

" Ibid., p. 2; same commission, Administrative 
Decision No. 2, November 1, 1923, p. 12. 

“41 Stat. 1350. 

* Techt v. Hughes, 229 N.Y. 222. 

“U.S. v. Rice, 4 Wheat. 246. 
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often involved in the problem as to whether 
or not there is a war, and whether or not the 
de jure government is simply resisting rey- 
olution or external aggression or is for the 
time being supplanted by a de facto govern. 
ment, established by revolution or by belli- 
gerent occupation—this entire question js 
dependent upon whether or not there is a 
war, that is, a war legally recognized. The 
individual courts before which causes may 
be brought are frequently powerless to de- 
termine for themselves. They do not de- 
termine for themselves, they simply follow 
the determinations made by others. As the 
United States Supreme Court has remarked; 

Who is the sovereign de facto or de jure of 
a territory is not a judicial, but is a political 
question, the determination of which by the legis- 
lative and executive departments of any govern- 
ment conclusively binds the judges, as well as all 
other officers, citizens and subjects of that govern- 
ment. * 

Two interesting cases will show some of 
the difficulties that arise in such circum- 
stances. During the American Civil War, 
which has been generally spoken of as the 
“War of the Rebellion” the idea of the 
Union and the Federal Government was 
never relinquished. Yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States recognized this “tmili- 
tary representative of the insurrection” asa 
de facto government, as “a government of 
paramount force.’”’* During that war, as 
General Sherman later remarked, the Su- 
preme Court was impotent in the rebellious 
districts ; its “decrees and writs were treated 
with contempt south of the Potomac and 
Ohio” and it “could not summon a witness 
or send a deputy marshal.’"” It was a civil 
war, and yet during this struggle the United 
States not only recognized the insurgents as 
lawful belligerents but even, against such 
insurgents, for the first time in the history 
of the world attempted a complete and 
humane codification of the laws of war on 
land.'® The object of that conflict was “the 

* Jones v. U.S., 137 U.S. 202, 212, cited with 
approval in Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 246 U.S. 
297; Ricaud v. American Metal Co., 246 U.S. 304. 
Cf. also the important examples in Luther v. Sagor, 
L. R. [1921] 1 K. B. 456 and Ibid., L. R. [1921] 
3 K. B. 532. 

* Thorington v. Smith, 8 Wall. 1. 

“Letter to General Meigs, quoted by Rear Ad- 
miral W. L. Rodgers, Aug. 2, 1923, Williamstown 
Institute of Politics. 

* TE. Holland, Letters on War and Neutrality, 
3rd ed. 1921, p. 23. 
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overthrow of the insurgent organization, the 
suppression of insurrection, and the re- 
establishment of legitimate authority.’2® In 
spite of this, the military organization of the 
Confederacy was looked upon as a de facto 
government! It was an insurrection and a 
rebellion, from the standpoint of politics 
and constitutional law; and yet its manage- 
ment of internal affairs within its own 
boundaries was accepted as valid. This is 
not to say that the Confederate States of 
America were ever “recognized” as such by 
the Federal Government of the United 
States of America. On April 14, 1861, Bragg 
wrote to Captain Adams of the Navy at 
Pensacola: “Your communication of yester- 
day’s date, announcing to me an act of ag- 
gressive war on the part of your Government 
by the blockade of this port, I accept as such, 
and consider it a virtual acknowledgment 
of our national existence and independ- 
ence.” Of course the quarrelsome Bragg 
was simply trying to pick another row. The 
Confederates were recognized as formal and 
organized belligerents, not as a nation. 

During the Boer War in South Africa, 
when officers of the South African Repub- 
lic confiscated property, their act was con- 
sidered illegal and was not admitted to be 
the act of a de facto government, which it 
clearly was, since the conquering forces had 
not even entered the region where the prop- 
erty was situated. But, by proclamation, the 
British Government had announced the an- 
nexation of this region, and the British 
Court was bound by the political pro- 
nouncements of the British Crown.” 

Truly it would be of great advantage to 
have an international means of establishing 
the existence or non-existence of war, the 
existence or non-existence of a de facto 
government. Is it or is it not true that in 
going into the Ruhr the French committed 
an act of hostility? Premier Poincaré 
denied it.22 Germany feels that they did. 


"The Grapeshot 9 Wall. 120. 

*Don C. Seitz, Braxton Bragg, p. 38. 

"Van Deventer v. Hancke, Transvaal L. R. 
[1903] Supreme Ct. 401; see also Mighell v. 
Sultan of Johore, L. R. [1894] 1 Q.B. 149; Jager 
v. Atty. Gen. Natal. L. R. 1907, Appendix, 326; 
and F. Despagnet, La Guerre Sud-Africaine, p. 
~ a See contra, MacLeod v. U.S., 229 U.S. 
410, 

*Reply to Great Britain, in New York Times, 
August 23, 1923. 
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Belgium says they did not. Britain believes 
they did. And there you are! In the mean- 
while, the separate courts of the separate 
countries will determine causes connected 
with the occupation in separate ways, be- 
cause each separate municipal law will be 
determined by the separate political pro- 
nouncements of the separate countries. Is 
it or is it not true that in shelling and seiz- 
ing Corfu, Italy was waging war on Greece? 
The Italian military was in control. The 
Italian military governor divided the island 
into zones and Italian military men presided 
over them. Arrests were made. Commerce 
was regulated. Foreign consuls were 
formally notified of restrictions in force.?* 
And yet Signor Salandra told the League 
council that the occupation of Corfu was 
not an act of war.** And there you are 
again. The question as to whether or not it 
was a war will be determined uni-laterally 
only. No bi-lateral or multi-lateral deter- 
mination will be made. Until matters of 
this sort can be determined internationally, 
and the international determination accepted 
as binding upon the various municipal juris- 
dictions, every such conflict of arms will also 
involve a conflict of laws. 

Of course the entire problem is obviated 
if both nations declare war, for there is then 
that political pronouncement upon which 
the courts may depend. It is partially ob- 
viated if one of the nations declares war, 
obviated at least for the nationals of that 
nation who may appear before its courts. 
But the entire problem is present when there 
are hostilities without any declaration of 
war on either side. There have been many 
such occasions, a large number of which 
have been covered in Maurice’s compilation 
of instances of Hostilities without Declara- 
tion of War. (1881) In our own history 
we have the interesting case of the Caroline, 
a ship manned by insurgents committing 
acts of war against British Canada in 1837 
and attacked by armed men from across the 
international boundary. When one of the 
attacking force was tried for murder in 
New York State, the state courts refused 
to recognize him as a member of authorized 
belligerent forces.2° The defendant escaped 

™ New York Times, September 4, 1923. 

* New York Times, September 20, 1923. 

*® People v. McLeod, 25 Wend. 483; Ibid., 26 
Wend. 663, Appendix. 
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punishment by means of an alibi; but the 
municipal law would have punished him. 
But, thereafter, in an attempt to prevent 
municipal laws in future running counter to 
similar avowed national acts, legislation was 
enacted by Congress to bring such prisoners 
into Federal courts.” In its last analysis 
here was an invasion into American terri- 
tory by an armed British force whose acts 
were upheld by the British Government, yet 
no one has yet spoken of the “War of 
1837.”2? 

Somewhat similar to this situation is that 
which arose from time to time concerning 
the Mexican border, by which bands of 
marauding Indians, which ever side of the 
frontier might be their point of origin, were 
to be pursued, even across international 
boundaries.” Somewhat of a precedent, 
this, for the pursuit by Pershing with orders 
to get Villa in 1916.2 The invasions were 
not directed against the de jure govern- 
ments, but against lawless elements which, 
it was assumed, the de jure government 
could not restrain. Indeed, the invasions 
were predicated upon the assumption that 
the de jure governments in the areas invaded 
were practically nonexistent, or at least 
powerless. There was a somewhat different 
state of affairs three years later: 


In the course of an attack upon the city of 
Juarez, Mexico, on June 15 and 16, 1919, by a 
force of Mexican insurgents under Francisco Villa, 
shots were fired across the border into El Paso, 
Texas, two enlisted men and two civilians being 
killed and six enlisted men and four civilians 
being wounded fall Americans]. American 
forces crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico on 
June 15, drove the Villista forces from Juarez, and 
after pursuing them for a distance of approxi- 
mately fifteen miles and completely dispersing 
them, returned to the United States on June 16. 
In the course of the pursuit four enlisted men 
were wounded. The casualties suffered by the Vil- 
lista forces are not definitely known, but thirty 
bodies were found in the entrenchments near the 
race track at Juarez after the American attack 
and fifteen others in a camp about six miles north 
of Zaragoza following its capture by our troops; 
fifteen Villistas were taken prisoner.” 


* Moore, Digest of International Law, ii, 24-30, 





409-414. 

* Cf. U.S. v. Tauscher, 233 Fed. 597, in which 
a bombing attempt against the Welland Canal was 
held “a military enterprise” even “though those 
composing it were not highly drilled soldiers.” 

* Moore, op. cit., ii, 418-425. 

*H. A. Smith, Military Government, pp. 74-75. 

* Report of the Adjutant General of the Army 
for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1919, pp. 30- 
31. 
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Federal Mexican troops were on hand, 
They were engaged in a campaign against 
the Villista rebels. In came the Americans 
and drove away the rebel party. From the 
standpoint of sovereign dignity and of the 
limits of national jurisdiction, several ques- 
tions might be raised. But the question here 
is whether or not this was a war in the 
legal sense as affecting the individuals. Sup. 
pose the property of an American citizen 
in Mexico had been destroyed by the Ameri- 
can forces during the operations on the 
score of military necessity. Could there not 
have been another Mitchell v. Harmony 
case ?*2 And the commander could not even 
have been able to plead instant necessity in 
operations of war if there was no war. The 
political departments of the governments of 
Mexico and the United States did not call 
this affray a war between Mexico and the 
United States. Yet all the essential facts 
might have been entirely those of war. 

In 1852, the U.S.S. Cyane appeared at 
Greytown, Nicaragua, reiterated demands 
for satisfaction already made by American 
residents against the officials of the town 
and, failing to secure satisfaction, completed 
its threat of bombarding the city of Grey- 
town until shot and shell had accomplished 
“the almost total destruction of the build- 
ings.’? The theory underlying this assault 
was, perhaps, similar to that of 1919 against 
the Mexican bandits. That is, unless Presi- 
dent Pierce’s explanation was a rationalized 
ex post facto affair. He said that this com- 
munity, well provided with ordnance, small 
arms, and ammunition, not professing to 
belong to any regular government, and not 
standing before the world in the attitude of 
an organized political society, “was, in fact, 
a marauding establishment too dangerous to 
be disregarded, and too guilty to pass un- 
punished.’** In July, 1863, the U.SS. 
Wyoming, attacked and sank Japanese ships 
in the Straits of Shimonseki, in retaliation 
for firing upon an American merchant vessel 
by shore batteries and an armed brig of 
the Prince of Nagato. Five men were killed 
on board the Wyoming, and six wounded. 
But the Prince of Nagato was a semi- 
brigand, in revolt against the proper govern- 

"1 Blatchford (N.Y.) 549; 13 How. 115. 

"Moore, Digest of International Law, vii, 114. 

™ Message of Dec. 4, 1854, in Richardson, Mes- 


sages and Papers of the Presidents, v, 282; Moore, 
Digest of International Law, vii, 115. 
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ment of Japan, and Japan even went so far 
—instead of resenting the fracas—as to pay 
indemnity to the American Government for 
the attack on the merchant ship and the 
trouble caused the Wyoming. 

In 1900, a cavalry private in a United 
States regiment ordered to Pekin to assist 
in the protection of the foreign legations 
and the suppression of the “Boxer Uprising” 
or the “Boxer Rebellion” in China, shot and 
killed a fellow soldier, and was tried and 
convicted by a court-martial. He applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus on the plea that 
there was then neither the war, insurrection, 
nor rebellion required by the American ar- 
tiles of war before the court-martial could 
assume jurisdiction in such a case. It was 
held that, as far as American forces in China 
were concerned, a condition of war existed. 
Internationally there was no war, there was 
merely the protection of legations against 
rebel “Boxers” and yet under the municipal 
jurisdiction there was a war.** The decision 
was largely based upon principles of ex- 
pediency. The court pointed out that the 
Chinese authorities had no jurisdiction over 
an American Army operating in China*® 
and that American military courts-martial 
alone were able to deal with offenses by 
American soldiers; and further argued that 
national use of force created a state of 
war®* as far as soldiers of that government 
are concerned, thus basing its opinion purely 
upon considerations of municipal law and 
particularly upon a military interpretation 
of military court-martial law under the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

At almost the same time, a similar case 
arose in Cuba, where after the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Peace with Spain*’ an Ameri- 
can artillery private committed homicide, 
the victim being a teamster in the American 
military service. The question was raised 
if he should be tried by court-martial or by 
military commission, or delivered to the 
Cuban courts for trial. The Attorney 
General advised the Secretary of War on 
April 28, 1900, that the current situation of 
affairs in Cuba was not the “war, insurrec- 
tion, or rebellion” contemplated by the 58th 
Article of War and that neither court-mar- 

“Hamilton v. McClaughry, 136 Fed. 445. 

* Citing Coleman v. Tennessee, 97 U.S. 509; and 

low v. Johnson, 100 U.S. 158. 


*Citing The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635. 
"December, 1898, 30 Stat. 1754. 
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tial nor military commission could try him.** 
He also added that there was no necessity of 
turning him over to the Cuban courts 
though it was nevertheless “proper to permit 
such courts to try him.” Here, then, we see 
an American army in foreign territory, 
forming forces of occupation for the estab- 
lishment of government and the maintenance 
of law and order, not extremely unlike the 
situation in China, and yet—for purposes 
of its own military administration, and 
under its own municipal law—unwilling to 
call the occupation a condition of war. 

In seeking to resolve the conflicting 
points of view on this question we come to 
the old problem of the relation of interna- 
tional to municipal law.*® It has been said: 


It is the well-settled law that the existence of 
a condition of war must be determined by the 
political department of the government; that the 
courts take judicial notice of such determination 


_ and are bound thereby.” 


In the case of the Caroline, in the case of 
the pursuit of Indian marauders across the 
Mexican frontier, in the cases of the Juarez 
engagement, the Boxer Rebellion, and the 
Cuban occupation, no war was declared by 
the political department of our government. 
Did war exist? Did the absence of a dec- 
laration prevent the existence of a legal war? 
Is a declaration necessary? It has been said 
that in the case of a defensive war, no dec- 
laration is necessary.*t Without the quali- 
fication as to defensive character, it has been 
remarked that “war may exist without a 
declaration on either side.’”*? For certain 
purposes the Franco-American imbroglio of 
1797-1800 has been considered a war.** A 
Presidential proclamation of blockade has 
been called “official and conclusive evidence 
.... that a state of war existed.”** If 
the remark of Secretary of State Hughes at 
Minneapolis, that “resistance by force means 


* 23 Ops. Atty. Gen. 120. 

® Westlake, International Law and Civil Law, 
in 22 Law Quarterly Review 14; The Paquette 
Habana, 175 U.S. 677. 

“Hamilton v. McClaughry, 136 Fed. 445, 449, 
citing U.S. v. 129 Packages, Fed. Case No. 15, 
941; and Sutton v. Tiller, 98 Am. Dec. 471. 

“ Bordwell, Laws of War, p. 200; Hall, Inter- 
national Law, 4th ed., p. 396, citing Bluntschli, 
sec. 521-522. 

“The Eliza Ann, 1 Dodson, 244. 

“Bas v. Tingy, 4 Dallas 37. 

“The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635. 
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war,”*° is to be taken as a political interpre- 
tation of causes and effects rather than a 
legal interpretation of a condition, there is 
still pertinent doctrine in the following 
opinion : 

The practice of a formal proclamation before 
recognizing an existing war and capturing enemy’s 
property has fallen into disuse in modern times, and 
actual hostilities may determine the date of com- 
mencement of war, although no proclamation may 
have been issued, no declaration made, or no action 
by the legislative department of the government 
made.“ 

It is believed that the modern democratic 
forms of representative government have 
much to do with present doctrine on this 
subject. Modern governments depend upon 
popular support. When they wish to wage 
war, they must be able to count upon the 
whole hearted aid of the entire population.*’ 
In order to make the instant war appear a 
just war, they call it a defensive war. They 
claim to have been attacked. They claim 
that war was unavoidable, that it existed by 
the acts of their opponents. A paragraph 
from the pen of Albert J. Beveridge illus- 
trates this line of thought; as set forth for 
popular consumption: 

America makes war when attacked, not other- 

wise. Congress, the only agency that can plunge 
America into war, solemnly declared that we made 
war upon Germany because Germany had been and 
was making war on us.“ 
The words may be political, rather than 
legal. They may be the phrasing of popular 
interpretation rather than of sober history. 
Yet it is nevertheless true that “if we are to 
judge of the terms of the initiating act of 
Congress, all of the foreign wars 
to which the United States has been a party” 
have been recognized in our municipal law 
by “not declarations of war, but recogni- 
tions of war.”’*® 


“State Department press release, September 
5, 1923. ' 

“The Buena Ventura, 87, Fed. 927; Ibid. 
175 U.S. 384. 


“J. F. C. Fuller, The Reformation of War, 
p. 112; Spenser Wilkinson, Government and the 
War, pp. 16, 80, 213; Woodrow Wilson, Address 
to his Fellow Countrymen, April 15, 1917, in 
Woodrow Wilson, Jn Our First Year of War, pp. 
34 et seq.; Robinson and West, Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson, pp. 393-396; and J. B. Scott, 
Wilson’s Foreign Policy, pp. 288 et seq. 

“The Saturday Evening Post, November 17, 
1923, p. 4. 

“Quincy Wright, Control of American Foreign 
Relations, p. 286, 
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On June 1, 1812, Madison told Congress 
that there existed “on the side of Great 
Britain a state of war against the United 
States, and on the side of the United States 
a state of peace toward Great Britain,” 
On June 18th of the same year Congress 
enacted “that war be and the same is here- 
by declared to exist and that the 
President is hereby authorized to use the 
whole land and naval force. . . . to carry 
the same into effect.”*! The British Govern- 
ment issued an order of embargo and deten- 
tion against American vessels on July 31, 
and when it was found that the United 
States would not suspend hostilities, fol- 
lowed this up with a declaration of war® 
Under British law, when did this war com- 
mence? Under American law, when? 
On the purely political aspects of the case 
as touched upon in propaganda or in history, 
the judicial power will not extend. But ifa 
court had to adjudicate personal and prop- 
erty rights under peace or war conditions, 
where its power does extend,** a settled date 
would be eminently proper. 

In 1846 a territorial dispute over a 
boundary line between Mexico and Texas 
was followed by the moving of American 
troops from Corpus Christi to the left bank 
of the Rio Grande, by a protest from a 
Mexican commander, by a few skirmishes. 
The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma were fought.54 Then, after these 
events, in fact in the process of reporting 
these events to Congress, President Polk 
declared: “War exists.”*° As far as politi- 
cal interpretation is concerned, we have his 
explanation that the war existed “by the act 
of Mexico herself” and the declaration of 
a British publicist that “The United States 
began war with. . . . Mexico in 1846, with- 
out either notice or manifesto.’”*® At any 
rate, Congress obligingly declared or recog- 
nized that “by the act of the Republic of 
Mexico, a state of war exists between that 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, i, 504. 

“2 Stat. 365. 

® Moore, Digest of International Law, vii, 169; 
The Eliza Ann, 1 Dodson 244; Annual Register, 
lv, 393. 
* Willoughby, International Law and Civil Law, 
2 Amer. Jour. Int. Law 357. 

* The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635, 668; J. H. Smith, 
The War With Mexico, i, 155, 181-183. 

® Richardson, Messages and Papers, iv, 442. 

* Hall, International Law, 4th ed., p. 3098. 
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government and the United States.”°? When 


did this war start? Under American law? 
Under Mexican law? 

On April 20, 1898, a joint congressional 
resolution demanded that Spain “relinquish 
its authority and government in the Island of 
Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters” and directed 
and empowered the President of the United 
States to use land and naval forces and 
militia to enforce this relinquishment.*® The 
following day the President proclaimed a 
blockade. On April 23 the Queen Regent of 
Spain speaks of “the state of war existing 
between Spain and the United States.” On 
the twenty-fifth Congress declared a state 
of war to exist and to have existed since 
the twenty-first of the month.°*® The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held 
that “war existed on April 21, 1898 . . . . 
although the formal decree by Spain, and 
the declaration of war by Congress, were 
not made until afterwards.”®° Here is a 
succession of dates and retroactive proclama- 
tions. Politically, what caused the war? 
The joint resolution, the Spanish note ac- 
cepting the resolution as a declaration of 
war, or the blockade effective on the twenty- 
second? As far as the United States mu- 
nicipal law was concerned, the war started 
April 21. But it was only on April 23 that 
the Queen Regent announced that the “‘state 
of war” then existing terminated “the treaty 
of peace and friendship of October 27, 1795, 
the protocol of January 12, 1877, and all 
other agreements, compacts, and conventions 
that had been in force.” Surely an inter- 
national determination of these matters 
might be useful, and the common practice of 
political strategy in not declaring war, but 
only recognizing it may lead to difficulties 
and really unjust, though legal, conflicts. 

We have seen that it was not considered 
necessary to declare war against marauding 
Indians, or against Mexican revolutionaries, 
or Chinese “Boxer” rebels, for it would 
indeed have been an undignified thing for 
one country to declare war against irre- 
sponsible parties and persons within the 
territories of another. We have seen that 
war has existed before declarations of war 

* Act of May 13, 1846, 9 Stat. 9. 


* 30 Stat. 738. 
™30 Stat. 364. 


“The Pedro, 175 U.S. 354; Moore, Digest of 


International Law, vii, 170-171. 
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were made, and that this very existence has 
been recognized by those very declarations 
assuming the state of war already to be in 
existence and needing no declaration but 
merely recognition, We have still a further 
group of incidents to consider, incidents 
which concern nations and not merely 
marauders within nations, incidenis which 
concern wars which, for one reason or 
another were never declared. 

In 1898, when it was a question of the 
United States fleet and the Cuban coast,® 
and in 1861, when it was a question of the 
United States fleet and the Confederate 
ports,®* the initiation of a blockade was the 
initiation of war. It has been said that: 

The war between France and Mexico in 1838, 
beginning in a blockade instituted by the former 
country which the latter chose to consider an act 
of hostility, forms an exact parallel in its mode of 
commencement to many of the wars of the past 
century.” 

And why should not a blockade be a part 
of war, and not at all that contradictory and 
anomalous thing it has sometimes been 
called, ‘‘a pacific blockade.” In a blockade, 
by the use of might a nation seeks to en- 
force its right. If a legal use of such force 
was for purposes of municipal law con- 
sidered a war during the Boxer Rebellion 
in China® it certainly appears that a block- 
ade requires a legal presumption that war 
exists even more than an invasion. The in- 
vasion usually permits trade to continue, 
permits neutrals to maintain their com- 
mercial relations with the occupied territory. 
But a blockade cuts off trade. The so-called 
“pacific blockade” interrupts the business of 
neutrals with the same certainty and by the 
same means as does a belligerent blockade. 
This is the major question which all wars 
raise in these days of modern world com- 
merce, the question of effective blockade, of 
contraband, of trade. All neutrals have a 
common cause against the restrictions im- 
posed by belligerents. They combat the re- 
strictions very strenuously if they happen to 
be trading nations. Bearing this point in 
mind, and bearing in mind also that block- 
ades are frequently instituted as reprisals 
against states which ‘mistreat nationals of 
the state which imposes the blockade, it is 

“The Pedro, 175 U.S. 354. 

“* The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635. 

® Hall, International Law, 4th ed., p. 308. 

“ Hamilton v. McClaughry, 136 Fed. 445. 
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interesting to turn to an incident in South 
American history. 


Incited by the mysterious death of a French 
lithographer, France protested against the policy 
of Rosas who compelled her citizens residing in 
Argentine to serve in his army. In March, 1838, 
having failed to obtain satisfaction from the Dicta- 
tor’s secretary of foreign relations, the French 
consul announced that the coast of Argentine was 
blockaded; and, in conjunction with Riviera and 
Argentine exiles, a French admiral took possession 
of the island of Martin Garcia. Early in 1843, 
with the help of Rosas, General Oribe invested 
Montevideo, which provoked a protest to the Ar- 
gentine Dictator from the governments of France 
and England. As Dictator Carlos Lopez of Para- 
guay had made an alliance with the governor of 
the Argentine province of Corrientes against 
Rosas, in retaliation the latter laid an embargo 
upon all commerce with that province or with 
Paraguay. In April, 1845, the English and French 
fleets blockaded the Rio de la Plata; Anglo-French 
forces were stationed at Montevideo and other 
points in Uraguay; and they tried to open the 
Parana River to navigation by foreign vessels.~ 


Were not Great Britain and France at war 
with Argentine at this time? In 1846 Lord 
Palmerston said: 

The real truth is, though we had better keep 
the fact to ourselves, that the French and English 
blockade of the Plata has been from first to last 
illegal. Peel and Aberdeen have always declared 
that we have not been at war with Rosas; but 
blockade is a belligerent right, and unless you are 
at war with a state you have no right to prevent 
ships of other states from communicating with the 
ports of that state .... nay, you cannot prevent 
your own merchant ships from doing so.” 


Yet we can come nearer home than that. 
In the spring of 1818, while Spain still held 
Pensacola, Florida, and General Jackson 
was prosecuting the Seminole War, that 
American officer crossed the Spanish fron- 
tier. He had reason to believe that the 
Indians were operating from Spanish mili- 
tary posts, if not actually receiving aid from 
those posts. Accordingly he occupied the 
fortress of St. Marks, took the fort of St. 
Michael against what was spoken of as “only 
a show of resistance,” and then besieged 
and captured Fort Barrancas which made 
a spirited resistance. The United States 
ordered the captured places evacuated, 
assumed responsibility for General Jackson’s 
acts, and agreed to make satisfaction for 
injuries suffered by Spanish officers and in- 

*®W. S. Robertson; History of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Nations, p. 234. 

* Hall, International Law, 4th ed., p. 388; Lord 
Dalling, Life of Lord Palmerston, iii, 327. 
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habitants in the course of the plunder ang 
destruction that took place. It is to be noted 
that these forts were manned by Spaniards, 
not by Seminole Indians, and that these 
operations were said to have been instituted 
“Not in a spirit of hostility to Spain, but as 
a mecessary measure of self-defense,” 
Was this a war? 

In April, 1914, marines and sailors of 
the American navy landed at Vera Cru, 
Mexico, and going beyond the first intention 
of seizing the customs house, fought through 
the town until they had captured the whole 
of it from Mexican troops. A _ regular 
army detachment took it over from them, 
and until November 23, 1914, Vera Cruz was 
under American military occupation, There 
were killed and wounded on both sides, The 
incident had all the material aspects of a 
war.®® Was this a war? The Mexicans 
thought it was. On April 23, when the 


Mexican government handed the American [ 


diplomatic representative his passports, he 
was told: 

According to international law, the acts of the 

armed forces of the United States . .. . must be 
considered as an initiation of war against Mexi- 
co. 
But the Americans did not think so. The 
American people did not wish a war with 
Mexico. Mexico was not strong enough to 
make actual war upon us, though her 
nationals did harry the border for a con- 
siderable time and required strong border 
patrols, and the entire series of events do 
not constitute a war.”° 

Then we have the case of Santo Domingo. 
By a valid bi-lateral agreement between that 


country and the United States signed Febru- | 
ary 8, 1907," our control extended to the | 


customs houses. 


American battleships entered the roadstead of 
Santo Domingo City, and under cover of a score 
or more of long-range, big-caliber guns the Ameri- 


can admiral (sic), with a large force of marines 


landed on Dominican territory. .... President 


"Moore, Digest of International Law, ii, 403- 
406; J. S. Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, pp. 
252-253; Rowland, Jackson’s Campaign Against the 
British, pp. 222-232 and 248-253. 

@H. A. Smith, Military Government, pp. 64 
74; Report of the Adjutant General of the Army 
for 1914, p. 43; Ibid., for 1915, p. 46. 

“American Year Book, 1914, p. 235. 

”E. Colby, United States Paramount in the 
Caribbean, in Current History, November, 1923, 
xix, 270. 

™ 35 Stat. 188. 
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Henriquez refused to accept the demands of the 
American admiral [to sign a certain treaty], 
whereupon the admiral, acting, of course, under 
orders from Washington, proceeded to use pressure 
and force. One of his first acts was to issue a 
proclamation of occupation.” 

By this proclamation, dated November 29, 
1916, Santo Domingo was “placed in a state 
of military occupation, . . subject to 
military government and to the exercise of 
military law applicable to such occupa- 
tion.”"* The landing was characterized by 
Mr. Horace G. Knowles, representative of 
the deposed Dominican government as “a 
paramount act of war.”"* There was oppo- 
sition to the marines when they entered the 
country."®° There were skirmishes, and 
wounds, and the use of armed force both 
potential and actual. Neither by previous 
treaty, convention, nor agreement had the 
Dominican Republic granted any such ex- 
tensive right of invasion.”® Was this a war? 
And if it was not a war, was it prevented 
from being a war simply and solely by the 
fact that Santo Domingo was not strong 
enough, in men, money, or materials, to 
make it a war against a powerful nation like 
the United States? If it is true, as Mr. 
Hughes says, that “resistance by force 
means war,’ there was resistance in Santo 
Domingo as well as there was by Mexicans 
at Vera Cruz, Carrizal, and Parral. Yet the 
resistance was not sustained or well-organ- 
ized. It was not even as effective a resist- 
ance as was that which the Boers opposed 
to the British after the proclamation of 
annexation. The Philippine insurrection 
was considered sufficiently a war for the 
United States Supreme Court to grant to its 
representatives the character of officials in 
a de facto government collecting customs 
duties at Cebu.”” 

The whole question comes down to a 
matter of intent of the attacking nation, to 
the intent which its political leaders are will- 
ing to express publicly and openly, so that 

™Select Committee on Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, United States Senate, 67th Congress, Ist 
Session, August 5, 1921. Part I. Hearings, p. 49. 

4 lbid., PP. 52, 93, 957, 975: 

Ibid., p. 49. 

" Ibid., p. 1325. 

"Current History, articles by E. Colby, xii, 
952; by Samuel Guy Inman, xii, pt. I, p. 501; by 
E. Colby, xiii, pt. II, p. 44; and by E. Colby, 
XIX, 270-271: Inman, Problems in Pan-American- 
ism, pp. 282-290. 

"MacLeod v. U.S., 229 U.S. 416. 
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it may be a guide to its courts. “War is 
self-evident,” says H. Erle Richards.”* Is 
it? The present survey does not seem to 
have proved that it is. We have seen hos- 
tilities that were not deemed to constitute a 
war. We have seen the United States go to 
war with Germany on April 6, 1917, and the 
first American soldiers go into the front line 
against their enemies in November of the 
same year, the first offensive operation 
against German troops conducted in May of 
the following year. We have seen a coastal 
blockade of Southern ports by United States 
vessels accepted as “official and conclusive 
evidence” that a war existed. We have seen 
British statesmen blockading the Plata and 
insisting their country not to be at war with 
Argentine. We have seen the nation refus- 
ing to consider the China expedition of 1900 
a war-time expedition and the courts of the 
nation determining that for certain purposes 
it wasa war. We have seen Spain accepting 
a joint congressional resolution as a declara- 
tion of war and the United States acquiesc- 
ing and declaring a state of war to have ex- 
isted from the date of that resolution and the 
activities it authorized. And on the other 
hand we have seen Mexico announcing an 
occupation of its territory to amount to an 
initiation of war, and the United States re- 
fusing to consider it as such. With such a 
confusion and multiplicity of precedents and 
opinions, we are ready to attack the problem 
of the occupation of the Ruhr, which Poin- 
caré insisted was not an act of hostility.’® 
It was not an occupation under the treaty 
by virtue of the authority of the Reparations 
Commission, for it went beyond the area 
specified by the treaty which can only be 
interpreted unanimously by that commission. 
And it has not been so interpreted. In the 
meanwhile the columns of horizon blue 
marched along the roads of Germany. In- 
dustries and railroads and city administra- 
tions were controlled as during any belliger- 
ent occupation. A German was executed 
for sabotage on railroads, executed by the 
French, by order of a French court-martial, 
and for espionage against the French.*° A 
German was sentenced to death by a French 
court-martial for attacks upon French 


*18 Law Quarterly Review 142. 

* Reply to Britain, New York Times, August 
23, 1923. 

© New York Times, May 27, 1923. 
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troops.*' A German business man sen- 
tenced by a French court-martial for ob- 
structing proceedings pleaded that the court- 
martial was incompetent and on appeal to 
the French Court of Cessation quite natur- 
ally failed to secure a reversal.8? The 
French disbanded most of the local police in 
Dusseldorf and patrolled the streets with 
their own cavalry and tanks.** Citations 
and decorations, in form and substance the 
same as those issued during the World War, 
were given French soldiers for conduct dur- 
ing the occupation activities in the Ruhr.* 
Was this war, or was it not? Was this 
military government, military occupation, 
hostile occupation, or belligerent occupation ? 
Was the administration there de facto or 
was it de jure? Was the occupation valid 
under the treaty? Were the directions from 
Paris or from Berlin to be followed? As a 
political question, it really makes no dif- 
erence except to enthusiastic nationalistic 
historians and arduous propagandists. As 
a question that may come before the courts 
with regard to personal rights or property 

* Washington Post, September 9, 1923. 

= New York Times, August 10, 1923; Washing- 
ton Post, August 10, 1923, Associated Press dis- 
patch. 


* Washington Star, October 14, 1923, Associated 
“ New York Tribune, August 12, 1923. 
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rights, it is a distinctly legal question. Its 
solution should not depend upon partisan 
pronouncements made for political effect. 
Its solution should depend upon the facts 
and upon the law. Nothing would be more 
appropriate than for this occupation, for 
any occupation by any country anywhere, 
for any forceful measures undertaken for 
any purpose or by any nation, to be sub- 
mitted to a competent international tribune, 
not for vindication of policy but for the 
determination of fact. War which writes 
its material existence so vividly in gunfire 
and colored uniform across a countryside, 
so seldom writes its legal existence or non- 
existence in unequivocable language for the 
guidance of courts. International animosity 
would be aroused by deciding (as a Treaty 
of Versailles tried to decide) responsibility 
for war. International uniformity would 
be advanced by deciding upon criteria to 
determine the mere existence of war. The 
precedents, and opinions are as contradic- 
tory as they are numerous. No single per- 
son should attempt to decide such a ques- 
tion. It is, however, deemed eminently 
desirable that whatever international tribu- 
nal we may now have or may in the future 
create should decide each such question that 
may arise in the future. 
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The Sea Tale m American Literature 


By Cuar_es LEE Lewis, Associate Professor, U. S. Naval Academy 


were the greatest interpreters of the sea 

in all its moods and the best portrayers 
of the characters of seamen, Clark Russell 
wrote, “Their names may be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand: they are Herman 
Melville, and I rank him first; Michael 
Scott; Dana, the author of Two Years 
Before the Mast, and Captain Cupples, the 
author of The Green Hand.” Of these four 
writers, Dana and Melville, of course, are 
American; and it is high praise to have an 
Englishman, one who was himself well ac- 
quainted with the sea and its sailors and who 
wrote excellent stories of the sea, rank so 
high the work of American writers in this 
field, where it might be supposed that the 
English, an essentially seafaring race, would 
carry off all the honors. 

For the sake of convenience, American sea 
tales may be classified under two main head- 
ings; namely, those which are a faithful rec- 
ord of actual experiences at sea, and those 
which, though based to a greater or less de- 
gree upon such experience, are yet nothing 
more than works of fiction. The former 
might be denominated the “factual sea tale” ; 
the latter, the “fictional.” Inasmuch as the 
fictional sea tale preceded the other in its 
origin in the history of American literature, 
it will be considered in this discussion first. 

The fact may occasion some surprise that 
James Fenimore Cooper has the distinction 
of being the creator of the novel of the sea. 
This honor is unquestionably accorded to 
him by all authorities. The Pilot, which he 
published in 1824, antedated by some five 
years the first sea novel written by Frederick 
Marryat, the Englishman whose later stories, 
Peter Simple and Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
have been widely read. Though Smollett, 
more than a half century before the time of 
Marryat and Cooper, had delineated in some 
of his works the characters of seamen with 
gusto and humor, his creations were more 


: ANSWER to the question as to who 


nearly caricatures than anything else and his 
stories, which give with brutal frankness 
some of the author’s worst experiences at 
sea as a naval surgeon, do not merit being 
called sea novels. Just about two years 
before the appearance of The Pilot there 
appeared anonymously in England a story, 
entitled The Pirate. It was afterwards re- 
vealed to be the work of Sir Walter Scott; 
but even before this was made known, 
Cooper maintained that it was the work of a 
landsman, and at a dinner party in New 
York he declared to some of his friends, who 
were not of the same opinion, that he would 
write a story to show how a real sea novel 
should be done. The Pilot was the result, 
and it so far outclassed Scott’s novel as to 
deprive it of any claim of being the pro- 
genitor of the novel of the sea. 

The Pilot celebrates the exploits of John 
Paul Jones in English waters during the 
American Revolution. It is filled with 
scenes of storm and fighting, and contains 
one character, Long Tom Coffin, who rivals 
in originality Cooper’s most famous charac- 
ter, Natty Bumppo, or “Leatherstocking.” 
Of his other sea stories some rank The Red 
Rover as high as, or even higher than, The 
Pilot. Two others are well worth reading; 
these are The Two Admirals, which has to 
do with the second Jacobite rebellion of 
1745, and Wing and Wing, which has its 
setting in the waters of the Mediterranean. 

Though sticklers for complete fidelity to 
nautical phraseology like Clark Russell have 
pointed out many mistakes in Cooper’s 
stories and experts have noted how he often 
went astray when he introduced into his 
stories matters beyond his actual experience, 
like the handling of fleets in The Two Ad- 
mirals, yet he has satisfied a host of readers 
and still maintains his hold on the interest 
of the reading public. The average reader, 
indeed, is not likely to nate his nautical 
lapses, for his knowledge of the sea has 
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come to him second hand; like Captain Pitch 
in Carryl’s ballad, 

His disposition, so to speak, 

Was nautically soft and weak; 

He feared the rolling ocean, and 

He very much preferred the land. 
It is, in some respects, more pleasant often 
to take a voyage in a comfortable arm-chair 
with book in hand, for as this same Captain 
Pitch declared, 

The ocean swell 
Makes me exceedingly unwell. 

In any case, it is Cooper, the story teller, 
who gives delight, for he has the power of 
gripping the reader’s interest from the mo- 
ment he gets fairly afloat on one of his 
stories. Professor Trent of Columbia Uni- 
versity has thus summed up Cooper’s 
achievement in the sea tale: “They are not 
only full of excellently, or at least well 
drawn sailors, and of exciting incidents and 
situations that prove the copiousness of his 
faculty of invention ; they are also full of the 
charm and majesty of the sea and of the 
grace and speed of the ships that traverse 
it. In other words, with all their looseness 
of style and construction, they lift the story 
of adventure into the realms of poetry.” 

As to Cooper’s preparation for the writ- 
ing of his sea novels, it may be briefly stated 
that, after his dismissal from Yale College, 
which he had entered as a mere lad of thir- 
teen, it was decided to send him to sea as a 
cure for his “ethical ailings,” though these 
consisted merely in inattertion to studies and 
some escapades of no very serious nature. 
After a year’s experience as a sailor before 
the mast in a merchant vessel, he entered the 
United States Navy as a midshipman in 
1808. He had service on Lakes Ontario and 
Champlain and in at ieast two different ships 
on the Atlantic, in one of which, the Wasp, 
he served for a time under James Lawrence, 
author of the famous slogan, “Don’t Give 
Up the Ship.” After three years in the 
Navy, Cooper transferred his allegiance 
from the trident of Neptune to the bow of 
Cupid; and his marriage brought his naval 
career to a close for he resigned from the 
service soon thereafter. 

The next writer of a fictional sea tale of 
merit had even less experience on the sea, 
and it may occasion some surprise to find the 
name of Edgar Allan Poe set down among 
those who wrote of the sea. Voyages to and 
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from England in company with his foster 
parents when he was quite young, some ex. 
perience in sailing pleasure boats neg 
Charleston when he was in the Army, and 
possibly some short voyages as a passenger 
in coastal vessels, these constituted the sum 
of Poe’s personal acquaintance with the sea, 
His Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym was 
probably written while he was still the editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. He 
had personally reviewed for this journal 
Matthew Fontaine Maury’s Navigation, and 
knew personally J. N. Reynolds, whose writ. 
ings in the Messenger were largely responsi- 
ble for launching the famous South Sea Ex. 
ploring Expedition which was commanded 
by Wilkes. Poe had also read accounts of 
voyages in the South Pacific, particularly 
Benjamin Morell’s Narrative of Fou 
Voyages to the South Seas and Pacific, 
1822-1831. This explains how Poe hap 
pened to turn to the sea for material in the 
writing of the only story of considerable 
length that came from his pen. What he 
lacked in first hand knowledge and experi- 
ence of the sea was to a great extent counter- 
balanced by the power of his imagina- 
tion and his genius for portraying strange 
characters in unusual situations. Besides, 
he wisely refrained from introducing into 
his work very much nautical language and 
scenes demanding technical knowledge for 
their proper painting. His Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym gives an account of a 
most grisly voyage with a strangely assorted 
crew, and is of the class of books which one 
with difficulty lays down until the last word 
in the thrilling gruesome story is read. One 
will not soon forget the extraordinary end- 
ing of this story, which breaks off abruptly 
with the survivor left bang up against ice- 
bergs and mystery. Poe wrote also two 
short stories of the sea; namely, The Manu- 


script Found in a Bottle, which won a prize 


of $100 from the Baltimore Saturday 
Visitor, and The Descent into the Mael- 
strém, which Poe placed in the list of his 
eight best stories. 

The third author in point of time is Her- 
man Melville, whom Clark Russell placed at 
the top of the list of all interpreters of the 
sea. In much of his work it is difficult to 
determine just where fact ends and fiction 
begins; but however true to the life are his 
characters and however faithful he is in in- 
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terpreting the ocean, yet his stories are 
essentially fiction. There has been, in recent 
ears, a great revival of interest in the work 
of Melville, particularly in his masterpiece, 
Moby Dick;’or The White Whale. This, as 
might be supposed, is a romantic tale of 
whale-fishing in the Pacific. Of this book, 
John Masefield, the English poet of the sea, 
has written, “Melville seems to have spoken 


the very secret of the sea, and to have drawn, 


into his tale all the magic, all the sadness, all 
the wild joy of many waters.” It would be, 
indeed, an unappreciative and phlegmatic 
reader who could read Moby Dick and not 
feel stirred with some of that feverish de- 
sire which Captain Ahab displays in his 
demoniacal pursuit of the great white whale. 

This masterpiece was preceded by some 
other works of which the best are perhaps 
Typee and White Jacket. The first is par- 
ticularly commended for its fine descriptions 
of the South Seas and its curious in- 
habitants. The book gave Melville the dis- 
tinction of being the first to set foot on these 
islands in the name of the empire of fiction. 
The experiences on which this story is based 
came Melville’s way after he and a com- 
panion had deserted from a whaling vessel 
ina harbor of the Marquesas Islands. He 
spent four months among the natives in 
order to escape the cruel treatment he had 
received on board the whaler; and after- 
wards wrote Hawthorne that he was afraid 
that his name would come down to posterity 
merely as “a man who had lived among 
cannibals.” When he was but a lad his rest- 
less mind led him to the sea to gratify his 
desire for adventure, and he learned the hard 
lot of a seaman on various types of merchant 
vessels. For a little more than a year he 
served as a sailor on board an American 
man-of-war, the United States. Out of this 
experience he wrote White Jacket, which is 
particularly noteworthy for its powerful 
arraignment of the practice of flogging in 
the Navy in the forties. The book con- 
tributed greatly to the passage of a law 
which abolished corporal punishment in the 
naval service, for when the bill was pending 
a copy of White Jacket was placed on the 
desk of each member of Congress. Un- 
fortunately a certain derangement of his 
mental faculties prevented Melville from re- 
peating his early successes and much of his 
later work makes dreary reading. 
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It is a curious fact that, with the decline 
of the American merchant marine toward 
the middle of the last century, there was a 
corresponding noticeable decrease in the pro- 
duction of literature of the sea, both fictional 
and factual. Many years intervened between 
the time of Cooper, Poe, and Melville and 
the comparatively recent writers who, at 
about the time of the Spanish-American 
War and the emergence of the United States 
as a world power, began to turn again to the 
sea for material and inspiration. Of these 
writers, the names of Morgan Robertson and 
Jack London should be coupled together. 
They were alike in the buffetings they re- 
ceived at the hand of Fate, and have much 
in common in their robust virile style as well 
as in the red-blooded, hairy-chested men that 
they chose to write of in their stories. 
Robertson’s father, a merchant captain on 
the Great Lakes, wished his son to follow the 
career of a landsman, but the young fellow 
seems to have had the love of the sea br 
into him and at the age of sixteen he ra 
away to sea, shipping as cabin boy an 
general fag. Asa sailor, he learned to know 
all sorts of ships from sailing craft to trans- 
atlantic liners. He sailed around the world 
twice, and eventually realized his ambition 
of becoming a first mate. For a time he 
had the experience of being the skipper of 
a millionaire’s yacht. Meanwhile, he had 
often been half-starved, had had hairbreadth 
escapes without number, and had himself 
undergone many of the thrilling experiences 
which he was afterwards to introduce into 
his stories. Before beginning to write, he left 
the sea and became in turn cowboy, swim- 
ming instructor to young ladies, anarch- 
ist, and watchmaker. His eyes became 
weak under the exacting strain of watch- 
making ; so he turned at last to writing as a 
means of support. Of his many stories, the 
best are probably Sinful Peck, The Grain 
Ship, Spun Yarn, and Where Angels Fear 
to Tread. 

Jack London, after leading the precarious 
life of street gamin and harbor gangster 
around Oakland, California, also went to sea 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen. His ex- 
perience as a sailor was not so extensive as 
that of Robertson, but he did have some 
wild adventures among the seal fishermen 
of the North Pacific which rivaled those he 
had as a miner in the Klondyke, as a tramp 
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in the United States and Canada, and as 
a newspaper correspondent in Japan and 
Mexico. After he had become famous as a 
writer, he toured the Pacific with his wife 
Charmian in a fifty-foot ketch-rigged yacht. 
His sea stories make up but a small portion 
of his voluminous writings ; the best are The 
Sea Wolf, The Mutiny of the Elsinore, and 
the short stories in Tales of the South Seas. 
At the National Marine Exposition held in 
New York, April, 1920, a vote was taken on 
the ten best books of the sea and Lon- 
don’s Sea Wolf won third place, the two 
leading it in popularity being Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island and Dana’s Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast. 

Of other works of fiction having to do 
with the sea, the following deserve at least a 
passing notice. There is Caleb West, Master 
Diver by that versatile painter, lighthouse 
builder, and author, Francis Hopkinson 
Smith. One should mention also The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Horn by Frank R. 
Stockton, the author of one of the most 
popular of American short stories, The 
Lady, or the Tiger? Then there is Thomas 
Allibone Janvier’s In the Sargasso Sea, the 
story of a young sailor caught in the vast 
tangle of old wrecks in that strange corner 
of the ocean, whose lonely experiences have 
hardly been equaled in literature since 
Robinson Crusoe. Winston Churchill’s 
Richard Carvel portrays very interestingly 
the character of John Paul Jones, Churchill 
having been a midshipman and familiar with 
Annapolis which is a part of the setting for 
his romance. Peter B. Kyne’s Cappy Ricks 
is a favorite with many; Henry Milner 
Rideout’s The Far Cry with its setting both 
on shipboard and on a tropical island where 
the ship is wrecked has splendid character 
drawing; and James B. Connolly’s collec- 
tions of short stories like Out of Gloucester 
and The Crested Seas are admirable stories 
of the deep-sea fishermen of the North At- 
lantic, particularly in Newfoundland waters. 
William McFee may now be claimed for 
American literature, as he has in recent 
years become a citizen of the United States. 
For some seventeen years, he was an engi- 
neer officer on British merchant vessels, and 
gained an intimate knowledge of seafaring 
life which he has used as a background for 
his novels, such as Casuals of the Sea, 
Aliens, Command, Captain Macedoine’s 


Daughter, An Ocean Tramp, and Swallow. 
ing the Anchor. Many are of the opinion 
that Joseph Conrad’s mantle has fallen upon 
McFee’s shoulders. 

To turn now to what has been called the 
factual sea tale, American literature is found 
to be singularly rich in this literary type, 
Here Richard Henry Dana, Jr., reigns as 
king. His Two Years Before the Mast \eads 
all the rest both in point of time and in its 
excellence as a literary work. As in the case 
of the sea novel, the palm of priority must 
be awarded also to America for leading the 
way in the factual sea tale. Though Dana's 
book was not published until 1840, it was 
the first to treat sea life as a real thing 
Clark Russell says that it was “true to the 
sailor, true to the ship he sails in, true to 
the great deep he navigates . . . Dana’s book 
is a solid fact from beginning to end—not 
one jot more so because it forms a collec- 
tion of his experiences when at sea than be- 
cause of the superb sailor-like spirit, the ex- 
quisite accuracy and the great-hearted sym- 
pathy that every page is full of.”  Previ- 
ously, both on the stage and in fiction the 
seaman was too much a conventional, stere- 
otyped character,—a capering, grinning, 
yarning, roistering, hard-swearing, drinking 
individual. His character appears in the 
oft repeated lines: 


Pass the grog! pass the grog! your sailor isa 
jolly dog, 

Ever laughing, ever gay, sings at night and works 
by day; 

Cares no more for wounds and wealth 

Than doctors for their patients’ health. 








Now, Dana in his simple, straightforward | 


narrative of his voyage in the little brig 
round the Horn to the coast of western 


America led the way in destroying this old, | 


well-established, but false portrayal of Jack’s | 


real character. The cold leaking fore- 
castle, the freezing rain and the lashing wind 


in the tops, the bad food, and the harsh , 


treatment of the captain and his mates,—- 
these all find their place in Dana’s story 
alongside the more pleasant fair weather as- 
pects of the voyage. Dana came into close 
contact with his fellows and with nature at 
this time during two of the most impres- 
sionable years of his life. He was only 
nineteen when he left Harvard at the close 
of his junior year because of a weakness to 
his eyes induced by an attack of measles. 
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He deliberately chose the life of a sailor be- 
fore the mast in a cruise round the Horn 
instead of a voyage as a passenger on an 
East Indiaman to the Far East; and he 
came out of the experience much improved 
in health and certainly none the worse in 
morals, He completed his course of studies 
at Harvard, then studied law, and after- 
wards as a lawyer in Boston had the oppor- 
tunity of righting the wrongs of many an 
ili-treated sailor.—a service to which he had 
pledged himself years before when he was 
experiencing their hard lot. Only four 
years after graduating from college he 
wrote, from the journal which he had kept 
on the voyage, his Two Years Before the 
Mast, the sea tale which is very generally 
considered to be the best ever written. 

Of those who have followed in Dana’s 
wake, H. E. Hamblen, writing under the 
pseudonym of Frederick Benton Williams, 
published On Many Seas; the Life and Ex- 
ploits of a Yankee Sailor, which is a kind of 
latter day Two Years Before the Mast and 
has met with much well-deserved praise. But 
the writer who has, perhaps, come nearest to 
equaling Dana’s achievement is Felix Ries- 
enberg. His Under Sail was voted number 
seven in the Ten Best Bocks of the Sea con- 
test at the National Marine Exposition, al- 
ready referred to. It is an account of a 
voyage round the Horn to Honolulu and 
home again to New York in one of the last 
of the great merchant sailing ships, as late 
as the year 1897. Riesenberg was a sailor 
before the mast on this vessel, and his por- 
trayal of his shipmates and officers and his 
detailed descriptions of the life at sea in 
all sorts of weather are so well done as to 
rank its author, as far as American litera- 
ture is concerned, second only to Dana in 
this type of sea story. 

Of other books of this sort one should 
remember that humorous, extraordinary 
narrative by Captain Joshua Slocum, called 
Sailing Alone Around the World, Jack Lon- 
don’s Cruise of the Snark, which is a record 
of his voyage to the South Seas, and those 
delightful narratives by Ralph Paine in 
such books as Lost Ships and Lonely Seas 
and Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. Nor 
should one forget the two books by that 
famous yachtsman Paul Eve Stevenson, 4 
Deep-Water Voyage and By Way of Cape 
Horn. 


The works last mentioned might be re- 
ferred to as the sea tale of peace; and there 
yet remain those whose scenes are laid in 
time of war. One of these is creating a con- 
siderable stir at present. As early as 1846 
Nathaniel Hawthorne edited for The United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review 
what were entitled Papers of an Old Dart- 
moor Prisoner. Recently a manuscript, 
found among Hawthorne’s papers, has been 
identified as a part of these old “Papers” but 
a portion which was never published. The 
complete narrative has been published dur- 
ing the past year under the title of The 
Yarn of a Yankee Privateer, and a prize of 
$500 has been offered to any one who can 
discover the name of the original author. 
Could he have been Hawthorne himself? 
The story is a personal record of one who 
fought in the War of 1812 as a privateer. 
There are in it thrilling accounts of fight- 
ing both on land and sea and of hairbreadth 
attempts to escape from prison. 

300ks of this sort are, in the main, weil 
known to readers of naval history, and will 
therefore be mentioned only by.title. David 
Porter’s Journal of a Cruise of the Essex 
is very well written and is brimful of inter- 
est from beginning to end. Arthur Sin- 
clair’s Two Years on the Alabama gives a 
first hand account of the cruise of that fa- 
mous Confederate raider by one of her offi- 
cers. Richard Pearson Hobson’s Sinking 
of the Merrimac is an account of one of 
the most picturesque feats of the Spanish- 
American War; while Ralph Paine’s Fight- 
ing Fleets and John Stanley Cameron’s Ten 
Months in a German Raider are vivid 
stories of the recent World War. There 
are many other books of this character but 
in classifying them one would be forced to 
consider some of them as belonging under 
the head of autobiography. 

America has much to boast of in her 
tales of the sea. It is a high honor to have 
on its rolls the names of both the creator of 
the sea novel and also the originator of the 
factual sea story. Though English litera- 
ture has such distinguished writers of the 
sea as Marryat, Michael Scott, Clark 
Russell, Bullen, Stevenson, and Joseph 
Conrad, still the literature of America can 
recite the names of Dana, Cooper, Melville, 
Robertson, London, and William McFee. 
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Condensed Azimuth Tables dy the Employ. 
ment of Phantom Celestial Bodies 


By G. W. LitTLeHALeEs, Hydrographic Engineer 


HE useful acquaintance of navigators 

with the mean sun—that highly im- 

portant fiction of the astronomers— 
bespeaks for them an interest in considera- 
tions looking to the attainment of economy 
and simplicity by the employment of other 
imaginary or phantom celestial bodies in the 
practice of nautical astronomy. For in- 
stance, if finding the azimuth be viewed as a 
terrestrial measurement in connection with 
which the observed celestial body is con- 
sidered to be projected vertically downward 
on the surface of the earth—that is to say, 
if the azimuth-angle be regarded as the angle 
whose apex is formed at the geographical 
position of the observer between his me- 
ridian and the great-circle arc passing 
through his geographical position and the ge- 
ographical position of the observed celestial 
body, then it will become commonplace to 
regard any value of the azimuth as applying 
not only to the position of the particular 
celestial body observed but as applying be- 
sides to all geographical positions of which 
the great-circle passing through the geo- 
graphical position of the observer and the 
geographical position of the observed celes- 
tial body is the locus; and, since, excepting 
the equator itself, every great-circle of the 
earth, crosses the equator, there is always a 
point on the equator whose azimuth or true 
bearing from the observer is the same as the 
azimuth of the observed celestial body. The 
fact that this relation exists gives rise to the 
suggestion that the tables of the azimuths of 
celestial bodies at present in use, giving 
values for each latitude of the observer 
throughout a wide range of declination of 
the observed body, could be reduced in 
volume to the extent of omitting all except 
what relates to 0° of declination, provided 
only that convenient means be supplied for 
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finding the difference of longitude or hour- 
angle between the meridian of the observer 
and the meridian of the point of intersection 
with the equator of the great-circle arc pass. 
ing through the geographical position of the 
observer and the geographical position of the 
observed celestial body. With this differ. 
ence of hour-angle together with the latitude 
of the observer, the abridged azimuth tables, 
or the column of 0° of declination of the 
present solar azimuth tables, may be entered 
in the usual places of time and latitude, 
and the required azimuth will thus be found. 

The present great-circle sailing charts 
issued by the Hydrographic Office are con- 
structed upon the gnomonic projection, and 
hence afford the means of accomplishing this 
purpose. The procedure is simple. It con- 
sists of plotting the latitude of the observer 
on any selected meridian and the observed 
celestial body in a latitude equal to the dee- 
lination on a meridian whose difference of 
longitude from the meridian selected to 
represent the meridian of the observer is 
equal to the hour-angle of the observed ce- 
lestial body, and, having drawn a straight 


line through the two positions thus plotted, | 


noting the difference of longitude between 
the intersection with the equator of the 
straight line so drawn and the meridian 
selected to represent the meridian of the ob- 
server. If the geographical position of the 
observed body lies on the opposite side of 
the equator from the position of the observer 
and beyond the limits of the chart, plot the 
latter point as if it were on the same side of 
the equator and note on the equator the 
longitudes of both points; then join these 
four points diagonally by straight lines, and 
the longitude of the intersection of the diag- 
onal lines will give the longitude of the re- 
quired intersection with equator of the 
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eat-circle arc joining the geographical po- 
sitions of the observer and the observed ce- 
lestial body. 

When either the latitude of the observer 
or the declination of the observed celestial 
body is higher than 60°, there will be in- 
stances arising in which even the most ample 
of these charts will not suffice to extend, to 
its intersection with the equator, the required 
great-circle arc passing through the geo- 
graphical position of the observer and the 
geographical position of the observed ce- 
lestial body. In such cases resort may be 
made to a gnomonic chart, known as God- 
fray’s great-circle sailing chart, in which the 
geographical pole has been chosen as the 
point of tangency of the plane of projection. 
In this, however, since the parallels of lati- 
tude are represented by a series of con- 
centric circumferences whose radii are 
equal tor XX cotangent latitude, where r 
is any convenient linear magnitude and 
represents the radius of the earth, the 
equator can not be represented because the 
cotangent of O° of latitude is an infinity; 
and hence the intersection of the straight line 
representing the great-circle arc passing 
through the geographical position of the eb- 
server and the geographical position of the 
observed celestial body must be sought on 
some parallel of latitude near the equator, 
such as the parallel of 20° of latitude which 
is made the boundary circle in Godfray’s 
chart. The required azimuth is then found 
in the column of azimuths tabulated for that 
declination in the solar azimuth tables which 
is equal to the latitude of the parallel upon 
which the intersection is found, which, in the 
case of intersections determined on the 
boundary circle of Godfray’s chart, would 
be the column of azimuths for 20° of dec- 
lination. 

The condensed tables may be arranged to 


| stand complete at one opening of a book of 


fair size; and hence, in addition to being 
free of the usual interpolations for declina- 
tion, are rid of the disadvantages of turning 
from page to page in interpolating for 
latitude. 

_ There is a second method of giving with- 
in small compass the values of the azimuth 
throughout the whole circuit of the globe. 
It is founded upon the recognition of the 
principle that for any celestial body observed 
ina given latitude an imaginary body may 
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be found which, if observed at a place on 
the equator in the longitude of the observer’s 
meridian, would have the same hour-angle 
and azimuth as the body actually observed 
in the given latitude. This principle is 
demonstrated by the accompanying figure in 
which the full lines represent the hour- 
circles and the parallels of declination of the 
globe on the stereographic projection con- 
structed upon the plane of the observer’s 
meridian, and the lines of dashes the vertical 
or azimuth circles and the parallels of alti- 
tude with reference to the zenith of the ob- 
server located at Z. If M be the position of 
a celestial body of known hour angle and 
declination, laid down in position with 
reference to full lines of the figure constitut- 
ing the hour circles and parallels of declina- 
tion, then PMZ will be the astronomical tri- 
angle whose three vertices are the pole of 
the heavens, the zenith of the observer, and 
the position of the observed celestial body. 
Of the vertical or azimuth circles emanating 
from the point Z in lines of dashes, a certain 
one passes through M, the position of the 
observed celestial body. It is the inclination 
to the meridian of the observer, PZGEP’ of 
this one of the azimuth circles, of which an 
arc ZM forms a side of the astronomical tri- 
angle, that measures the azimuth PZM of 
the body M. Now if the system of vertical 
or azimuth circles, and parallels of altitude, 
shown in lines of dashes, be conceived to be 
revolved about O, the center of the projec- 
tion, until Z, the zenith of the observer, 
comes into coincidence with G, the point of 
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intersection of the meridian of the observer 
with the equator, it is evident that ZM, with 
the azimuth or inclination to the primitive 
preserved, will intersect the prolongation of 
PM on the hour circle of the observed celes- 
tial body; and this point may be marked as 
the place of an imaginary body M’, or phan- 
tom of the body M, whose hour-angle is the 
same as that of M, and whose azimuth, as 
seen from a place on the equator in the long- 
itude of the observer, is the same as the azi- 
muth of the actual body, M, from the 
zenith Z. 

Although the hour angle of the phantom 
M’, is the same as that of the actual body, 
its polar distance and zenith distance are 
both different from the polar distance and 
zenith distance of the actual body; and, 
hence it becomes the purpose to convert the 
known polar distance and zenith distance of 
the actual body into those which the phantom 
body must have in order that the required 
azimuth may be found with these converted 
values of the polar distance and zenith dis- 
tance by entering an abridged table consist- 
ing of only so much of the azimuth tables at 
present in use as relates to 0° of latitude. 

Professor H. B. Goodwin has published 
an azimuth table based upon this plan* 
in which the conversion table is derived 
from the following relation among the parts 
of the astronomical trfangle: 


Z—t 
cos 
fitz 2 90°—L 
an 


t 
2 Z+t 2 
cos 











in which ~, and 2 represent respectively 
the polar distance and zenith distance of 
the actually observed body. 

This becomes, when the latitude is equal 
to o° and Z and # remain unchanged, 
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in which pp and Zz represent respectively 
the polar distance and zenith distance of 


* An Equatorial Azimuth Table by H. B. Goodwin, 
M.A., F.R. A.S., formerly examiner in navigation and 
nautical astronomy under H. M. Board of Education. 
London: published J. D. Potter, Admiralty Agent for 
Charts, 145 Minories, E. 1. Price 10 shillings. 
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the imaginary or phantom body. Fry 
which, equating values of 
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pot 22 pita 90°-L 
tan — = tan cot 
2 2 2 


Therefore, for a given value of (p+, 
which is styled sum (A), the value 4 » 


pot 22 





tan 


is computed and the corresponding ang} 
entered in the conversion table as sum (8), 
In like manner, . 
Z—t 








sin 

pi- 90°—L 
tan = tan 
2 Z+t 2 | 














and 








from which 





is computed for tabulation from the er 
pression, 














p2— 22 pi- 21 90°—L 
tan — = tan cot 
2 2 2 
+2 
Then sum (B) = Pe ; ; ; | 
| 
and diff. (B) — =; 


and, by adding and subtracting sum (5) 
and diff. (B), p2 and z are obtained for ust) 
in entering the Equatorial Azimuth Table) 
which, while its scope includes all latitudes} 
and all declinations, occupies only thirty) 
pages of octavo size in addition to the twenty) 
pages of the conversion table, 
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ACTION BETWEEN THE “KEARSARGE” AND “ALABAMA” 
Rescue of the crew of the Alabama by the Deerhound 
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Historic Ships of the Navy 


By Ropert W. NEESER 


“KEARSARGE”’ 

HE first Kearsarge was a screw sloop- 
of-war built by the government at the 
navy yard Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, during the Civil War. She was 
launched on September 11, 1861, and com- 
pleted in the following year at a cost of 
$298,049.22. She was a wooden steam 
vessel of the third rate. Her hull was built 
of live oak, with the following dimensions: 
displacement, 1461 tons; length, 198’ 6”; 
breadth, 33’ 10”; depth of hold, 16’; draft, 
15/9". Her machinery was built by Wood- 
ruff and Beach at Hartford, Connecticut, 
and consisted of two horizontal back-acting 
engines of 843 horsepower and thirty inches 
stroke, driving a single screw, and two Mar- 
tin. boilers. Her speed was eleven knots. 
During the Civil War she carried a battery 
of two II-inch pivot guns, one 30-pounder 
rifle, and four 32-pounders of forty-two 
cwt. In 1873 she mounted two 11-inch, four 
ginch, and two rifled 20-pounders. Five 
years later the two rifled guns were replaced 
by one 60-pounder breech-loading rifle. In 
July, 1883, the two 11-inch guns were taken 
out and in their place were mounted two 
8-inch muzzle-loading rifles. Her comple- 
ment was twenty-two officers and 147 men. 
The Kearsarge was placed in commission 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1862, by Captain Charles W. Picker- 
ing and ordered to duty with the West Gulf 
blockading squadron, but eight days later 
these orders were revoked, and instead the 
ship was directed to proceed with all possible 
dispatch to Cadiz, Spain, in search of the 
Confederate cruiser Sumter. The Kear- 
sarge left port on February 4, and after a 
rough and boisterous passage reached 
Madeira eighteen days later. Learning 
that the Sumter was still in Spanish waters, 
Captain Pickering hastened to Cadiz, but 
there the Kearsarge was detained for several 
months undergoing repairs to her machinery 
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at the royal dockyard. In the fall the ship 
ran over to Algeciras Bay, where she re- 
lieved the Tuscarora in the duty of watch- 
ing the Sumter, then lying at Gilbraltar. 
The blockade of the Union cruisers was so 
effective, that the Sumter’s commander 
gave up his vessel and ordered her sold. 
The Kearsarge then sailed for Fayal 
where the presence of a new Confederate 
cruiser, the Alabama, was reported. She 
cruised among the Azores for a month 
“under easy steam and at times with 
propeller detached.” During the winter 
months the ship visited Gibraltar, Cadiz, and 
Fayal, patrolling those waters and keeping 
a watch on the Sumter, which was being 
fitted out as a blockade runner. On April 
8, 1863, Captain John A. Winslow relieved 
Captain Pickering in command of the Kear- 
sarge at Fayal. For the next six months 
the ship cruised in search of the Alabama, 
without success. In September Captain 
Winslow learned that the Florida was 
operating in the Irish Sea, and he immedi- 
ately sailed for Brest, n the hope of meet- 
ing that raider. The passage north from 
Ferrol was made in forty hours, and on 
September 18, Captain Winslow informed 
the Navy Department that the Florida was 
undergoing repairs to her machinery at the 
Brest arsenal. The Kearsarge instituted a 
vigilant watch over the Confederate cruiser. 
On December 6, the latter came out into the 
roads and three days later Captain Winslow 
put to sea, taking up a station off the har- 
bor entrance. Several weeks passed and 
still the Florida showed no signs of leav- 
ing. But on the evening of February 11, 
1864, she took advantage of a thick fog and 
a rainy night to slip out through the south- 
ern passage, to the great disappointment of 
Captain Winslow and his officers and crew. 
The Kearsarge continued her cruise in the 
hope of falling in with one of the Con- 
federate vessels. The reports which reached 
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Captain Winslow concerning the activities 
of the Florida and Georgia were most mis- 
leading, and decided him to remain in the 
vicinity of the English Channel. The season 
was one of unusual severity and the Kear- 
sarge was driven by stress of weather from 
point to point, from France to England, to 
take shelter under any headland that offered 
a lee. In the meantime the Confederates 
were fitting out another cruiser, called the 
Rappahannock, at Calais, and Captain Win- 
slow received warning that the Kearsarge 
might be attacked by all three vessels. 
These reports do not seem to have troubled 
him, as his ship was in constant readiness 
for action, and on March 2, 1864 he wrote 
to the Navy Department that it might rest 
assured “in reference to the rumored de- 
signs of a joint attack by the rebel cruisers 
in French ports,” that the Kearsarge would 
“defend herself and cripple or capture her 
assailants.” 

On the morning of June 7, the ship was 
lying at anchor in the Scheldt at Flushing, 
Holland, when Captain Winslow received 
a telegram from the American minister in 
Paris that the Alabama had arrived at 
Cherbourg the day before from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This was the most famous of 
all the Confederate cruisers, which under 
the command of Captain Raphael Semmes 
had operated at will for two years, capturing 
sixty-eight merchant vessels and driving the 
American flag from the high seas. Only 
twice had she encountered Union men-of- 
war: one, the San Jacinto, she had eluded at 
Martinique ; and the other, the Hatteras, she 
had lured to sea from the Galveston block- 
ade and sunk in a night engagement. Subse- 
quently she was missed by the Vanderbilt at 
Cape Town, and by the Wyoming in the 
East Indies. Captain Winslow determined 
that this time the Alabama should not slip 
away. He sent a telegram to the St. Louis, 
which was at Tangier, to join him before 
Cherbourg, and he hastened thither with his 
own vessel in the hope of an engagement. 

But Captain Semmes had no intention of 
eluding the Kearsarge, and when the latter 
appeared off the Cherbourg breakwater on 
June 14, her commander received a copy of 
a letter Captain Semmes had written in 
which he offered battle to his opponent. The 
two vessels were remarkably well matched, 
the Kearsarge carrying two 11-inch pivot 
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guns, one rifled 30-pounder, and four shoy 
32-pounders having a total shot weight of} 
four hundred and thirty pounds; while th 
Alabama mounted one 100-pounder Blakeley 
rifle, one 8-inch shell gun and six long 32's. 
in all eight guns, with a total of three hun. 
dred and sixty pounds shot weight. In the 
matter of speed, the Kearsarge had some. 
what the advantage. The difference in th 
number of men, 163 in the Kearsarge an( 
149 in the Alabama, was not material, As 
to the size of the ships, the tonnage of the 
Kearsarge was 1031, and that of the Ale 
bama 1016. They were therefore in mos 
respects closely matched. 

On Sunday morning, June 19, the Aly. 
bama came out of the harbor. The weather 
was fine, with a slight haze. The Kearsarge 
was lying three miles off the eastern en- 
trance, and as the Alabama approached her 
under escort of the French ironclad 
Couronne, flying the flag of the comman- 
dant of the port, Captain Winslow steamed 
offshore, to be well outside the territorial 
waters, and to prevent the enemy from find- 
ing a refuge if the battle went against him. 
On reaching a point seven miles from the 
land, the Kearsarge, at 10:50 A.M., turned 
short round, and steered for her antagonist. 
Seven minutes later the Alabama opened 
fire at a distance of a mile. The Kearsarge 
came on at full speed, receiving a second 
broadside, and part of a third. Then she 
sheered off, and delivered a broadside ata 
range of nine hundred yards. Captain Win- 
slow endeavored to pass astern of the Ala- 
bama and rake her, but the latter avoided 
this by porting his helm. Each ship thus 
brought her starboard broadside to bear 
while they moved under a full head of steam 





with a circular motion around a common 
center, making in this manner seven com | 
plete revolutions during the engagement, 
while the current carried both vessels off to 
the westward. 

Early in the action a shot from the Kear- 
sarge carried away the Alabama’s gaff and 
colors, but another ensign was quickly 
hoisted at the mizzen. The firing of the 
Union vessel was characterized by deliber- 

*In the battle both ships fought their stat- 
board batteries, the Kearsarge using five guns, 

a total of 366 pounds shot weight, while the Ale 
bama fired seven guns, with a total shot weight 


of 328 pounds, which lessened the difference im 
weight of metal to a mere 38 pounds. 
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ateness and precision. The heavier guns 
were aimed at the Alabama’s water-line, 
while the 32-pounders swept her decks. 
Three successive shots from the 11-inch 
guns entered the same port. The after 
pivot gun crew of the Alabama was re- 
formed four times during the action, and 
nearly every man that served it was disabled. 
At noon, after the firing had continued hotly 
for an hour, the Alabama ceased firing and 
headed for the shore. This exposed her 
port side, which was almost blown out by 
the Kearsarge’s 11-inch shells. She was 
filling rapidly, and Captain Semmes set his 
fore-trysail and jibs in the hope of escap- 
ing into neutral waters. But the Kearsarge 
promptly proceeded to take up a raking po- 
sition, whereupon the Confederate colors 
were lowered, and a white flag was displayed 
in further token of surrender. Captain 
Winslow at once ceased his fire, but several 
shots being fired from the Alabama, he 
renewed the action until an officer came 
alongside in a boat and informed him that 
the vessel had surrendered. 

It was now a little past noon. The Ala- 
bama was fast settling. The Kearsarge’s 
available boats were sent to bring off the 
officers and crew, and the Alabama’s boat 
was allowed to go back for the same pur- 
pose. At this moment an English yacht, 
the Deerhound, approached and Captain 
Winslow hailed her, asking her to assist in 
bringing off the crew of the Confederate 
ship. She complied and picked up forty- 
two persons, among whom were Captain 
Semmes and fourteen of his officers; then, 
gradually edging off, she steamed across 
the channel to Southampton. Twelve other 
men were rescued by French pilot-boats and 
carried to Cherbourg. 

The engagement lasted one hour, and 
twenty minutes after the last shot was fired 
the Alabama disappeared beneath the waves. 
On board the Kearsarge three men were 
wounded by the bursting of a 68-pound shell 
on the quarter-deck, one of whom after- 
wards died. With this exception no one was 
hurt, as none of the twenty-eight shot and 
shell fired by the Alabama did any material 
damage. One 100-pound shell lodged in the 
stern-post, but fortunately failed to ex- 
plode; which led Captain Semmes to say 
that the fate of the battle was decided by 
the defects of a percussion cap. The num- 
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ber of casualties on board the defeated 
cruiser was not far from forty; Captain 
Semmes allows thirty in his report, written 
at Southampton two days after the action; 
but the exact loss of the Alabama has never 
been accurately ascertained. 

The news of the destruction of the Ala- 
bama was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm in the United States. Congress 
passed suitable resolutions and a vote of 
thanks to the officers and men. Captain 
Winslow was promoted to the grade of com- 
modore, and Lieutenant Thornton, the 
Kearsarge’s executive officer, was advanced 
thirty numbers. The New York Chamber 
of Commerce thanked Captain Winslow for 
having ‘‘sent this pest of the ocean to her 
merited doom,” accompanying the letter with 
a gift of $25,000.00 to the ship’s company. 

From Cherbourg the Kearsarge cruised 
in the Atlantic in search of the Florida, 
which was reported off the coast of France. 
But nothing further was heard of the Con- 
federate raider, and after steaming westward 
almost as far as the Banks of Newfound- 
land, she proceeded to Fayal for coal. After 
cruising for several months to the south- 
ward and westward, Captain Winslow 
worked his way towards the equator in the 
track of vessels bound to the United States, 
but none of the Confederate ships were in 
those waters, and the Kearsarge was there- 
fore headed for home, sadly in need of 
repairs and obliged “owing to necessity” to 
rely upon her sails in order to make better 
progress. At St. Thomas, where she put in 
for supplies, she found the Wachusett, with 
the Florida as a prize, the latter having been 
captured in the Bay of San Salvador, Brazil, 
on October 7. The surgeon and sixteen men 
of the Confederate ship were taken on board 
as passengers, and a month later Captain 
Winslow reported his arrival at Boston to 
the Navy Department, the Kearsarge being 
placed out of commission on November 26. 

The ship was refitted in the following 
spring by Commander Abram D. Harrell 
(April 1, 1865) for service in European 
waters. She sailed from Boston on April 
15 and proceeded directly to Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, where she arrived a fortnight later. 
There she joined the Niagara and Sacra- 
mento in a search for the Confederate iron- 
clad Stonewall. While at Lisbon she took 
part in the obsequies of the Grand Duke of 
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Russia, and joined the British and Portu- 
guese warships present in accompanying the 
Russian squadron to sea. On her return 
from this cruise, the Kearsarge was laid up 
at the Boston navy yard, August 14, 1866, 
where she was thoroughly overhauled. 

Her next tour of duty was in the Pacific 
Ocean, where she made a brief cruise under 
the command of Commander James S. 
Thornton (January 16, 1868), for the pur- 
pose of “carrying the flag into all the princi- 
pal commercial ports from Panama to 
Valparaiso.” From 1870 to 1873 she was in 
ordinary at the Mare Island navy yard, Cali- 
fornia, undergoing extensive repairs, after 
which she was recommissioned for service 
on the Asiatic station. This cruise lasted 
over four years under several commanders. 
She sailed for the Far East under Com- 
mander Daniel B. Harmony (December 8, 
1873). That officer kept her only a year and 
then turned her over to Commander Robert 
F. R. Lewis (March, 1875), who was re- 
lieved after four months by Commander 
Frederick V. McNair (July 30, 1875), the 
latter bringing her home to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, where she was placed out 
of commission on January 15, 1878. From 
1880 to 1882 the ship was attached to the 
North Atlantic squadron, under Commander 
Henry F. Pickering (May 15, 1879) and 
Commander George B. White (May 10, 
1881), after which she made a three years’ 
cruise on the European station, where she 
was commanded by Commander William R. 
Bridgeman (August 16, 1882) and Com- 
mander Charles D. Sigsbee (October 20, 
1885). After repairing at the Portsmouth 
navy yard, the Kearsarge was refitted 
on November 2, 1888, for duty with 
the North Atlantic squadron, her com- 
manding officers from 1888 to 1893 being 
Commander Allen D. Brown (November 2, 
1888); Commander Edwin M. Shepard 
(May 15, 1889); Commander William H. 
Whiting (September 30, 1889) ; Commander 
Horace Elmer (November 18, 1889), and 
Commander Arrant S$. Crowninshield 
(March 27, 1892). She sailed from New 
York on December 2, 1893, on her last 
cruise. While proceeding from Port au 
Prince to Bluefields under Commander Os- 
car F. Hyerman (November 23, 1893), she 
ran on Roncador Reef, and became a total 
wreck, 
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The second Kearsarge was a Sea-going 
coast-line battleship built under authority of 
the Act of March 2, 1895. She was a steel 
armored vessel of 11,525 tons, built by cop. 
tract by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company at Newport News, Virginia, where 
she was launched on March 24, 1898. Her 
principal characteristics were: length, 368 
ft.; breadth, 72’ 214”; draft 23’ 6". Her 
propelling machinery consisted of two sets 
of vertical triple-expansion engines of 
11,954 horse power, driving twin screws, 
with three double and two single-ended 
Scotch boilers. Her trial speed was 168 
knots. She had a bunker capacity of 1,509 
tons of coal, The hull was protected bya 
steel belt 1614” in thickness, which tapered 
to 91%” below the water-line. She was also 
fitted with a protective deck of 234” armor, 
covering the engines and magazines, For 
offensive purposes she had a main battery 
of four 13-inch and four 8-inch breech-load- 
ing rifles, mounted in two superposed turrets 
fore and aft. The lower turret-guns were 
protected by 17-inch armor, while the upper 
ones had hardened steel walls 9” thick. The 
secondary battery of fourteen 5-inch rapid 
fire guns was placed behind a breastwork of 
6-inch steel. The Kearsarge also had an 
auxiliary battery of twenty 6-pounders, 
eight 1-pounders, eight Colt machine guns, 
and one field gun. During the World War 
the secondary armament was reduced to 
eight 5-inch 40-caliber rifles and two 3-inch 
anti-aircraft guns. The ship’s complement 
was forty officers and 471 men. 

The Kearsarge was commissioned at New- 
port News, Virginia, on February 20, 1900, 


and made her first cruise with the North 


Atlantic squadron under the command of 
Captain William M. Folger. Captain Bow- 


man H. McCalla joined the ship off Nan- | 


tucket Island, Massachusetts, on July 14, 
1901, and he was in turn relieved by Captain 
Joseph N, Hemphill on May 10, 1902. Dut- 
ing the summer of 1903 the Kearsarge made 
a cruise to the Baltic Sea and English 
Channel. In the following year she again 
crossed the Atlantic as the flagship of Rear 
Admiral Barker, for a visit to the principal 
ports of the Mediterranean Sea. Captain 
Raymond P. Rodgers (April 30, 1904) was 
succeeded in command by Captain Herbert 
Winslow (December 23, 1905). Under 
Captain Hamilton Hutchins (November 1, 
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1907) the Kearsarge accompanied the fleet 
on its famous cruise around the world. On 
her return to the United States, she was 
placed in reserve at the Philadelphia navy 
yard, September 4, 1909. During the next 
six years, the ship formed part of the At- 
lantic Reserve Fleet. In the fall of 1915 
she was fitted out by Commander Louis R. 
De Steiguer (August 28, 1915) for special 
service in Mexican waters for the protection 
of American interests. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with Ger- 
many, the Kearsarge was in reserve status 
at the Boston navy yard, under the command 
of Commander George E. Gelm (June 26, 
1916). She joined the battleship fleet in 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, early in April, 
1917, being assigned to Battleship Force 
One, division four. Her chief mission was 
to train personnel, particularly engineers, 
for the transports and destroyers fitting out 
for foreign service, and during the war over 
4,400 men were trained on board of her for 
various ratings. All this time she partici- 
pated in all the exercises of the battleship 
fleet, as well as in its operations on the coast. 
On August 17, 1918, while proceeding from 
the Virginia Capes to Boston, she picked up 
the survivors of the Norwegian bark Nord- 
hav, which had been sunk the day before by 
the German submarine U-117. On the fol- 
lowing evening the Kearsarge sighted the 
enemy about eighty miles south of Nan- 
tucket Lightship, and fired about fifteen 
shots at her, but the submarine submerged 
apparently uninjured. Subsequently the 
Kearsarge proceeded to the Gulf of Mexico 
with the other vessels of division one for the 
purpose of reinforcing a squadron of sub- 
chasers operating against enemy submarines 
on that part of the coast. Following the 
armistice the ship was retained in com- 
mission with the fleet for another year, 
under the command of Captain John D. 
Wainwright (April 10, 1919). On August 
5, 1920, the Navy Department ordered the 
ship renamed Crane Ship No. 1 and con- 
verted into a crane ship at the Philadelphia 
navy yard. 

“OREGON” 

The first Oregon was an armed brig pur- 
chased at Fort Vancouver in 1841, for 
$9,500.00. She was a wooden sailing vessel 
of 250 tons burthen, mounting two guns, 
She was acquired by the commander of the 
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South Sea Exploring Expedition for the 
officers and crew of the Peacock, after the 
latter was wrecked, and during the cruise 
which followed she was commanded by 
Lieutenant William L. Hudson (1841) and 
Lieutenant Overton Carr (1842). 

She was refitted on December 4, 1842, by 
Lieutenant Levin M. Powell for the purpose 
of carrying out a survey of the Gulf of 
Mexico between Apalachicola Bay and the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. The cruise 
ended at Norfolk, Virginia, in July, 1843, 
but in the following month she was again put 
into commission for special duty as packet 
between the United States and the Isthmus 
of Darien. Her commanding officers during 
this cruise were Lieutenant William D. 
Porter (August 9, 1843), Lieutenant 
William P. Piercy (October 19, 1843) and 
Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair (August 29, 
1844). She was laid up at Norfolk on April 
10, 1845, and sold soon after. 

The second Oregon was a double-turreted 
monitor of the second rate, built by the 
government during the Civil War. She was 
built at the Boston navy yard in 1864. Her 
cost was $1,425,372.18. Wood and iron 
were used in her construction, the dimen- 
sions of the hull being: displacement, 5,600 
tons; length, 345’ 5”; breadth, 56’ 8”; 
depth of hold, 18’ 10”; draft, 17’. She 
had four direct-acting horizontal engines of 
fifty inches stroke, built by the A*tna Iron 
Works in Boston. There were eight hori- 
zontal tubular boilers. The ship was de- 
signed to carry four heavy guns, mounted in 
pairs in turrets behind 15-inch armor. 

The close of the Civil War caused the 
Navy Department to order work on the ship 
suspended on November 30, 1865. For 
nineteen years the wooden frames and 
timbers deteriorated on the stocks, while the 
unfinished armor and machinery was stored 
at the navy yard. Originally named the 
Quinsigamond, the ship was rechristened 
Hercules on June 15, 1869, but a few 
months later (August 10, 1869) the Navy 
Department directed her to be known as the 
Oregon, which was the name she bore when 
she was finally broken up in 1884. 

The third Oregon is a sea-going coast-line 
battleship of the first rate built by contract 
under authority of the Act of June 30, 1890. 
Her keel was laid on November 19, 1891, 
and she was launched at the Union Iron 
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Works, San Francisco, California, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1893, being completed a few years 
later at a cost of $3,222,810.00. Her princi- 
pal characteristics are: displacement, 10,288 
tons; length, 348’; breadth, 69’ 3”; draft, 
24’. She is fitted with twin screws, driven 
by vertical triple-expansion engines of 
11,037 horse power and forty-two inches 
stroke. When first commissioned she had 
six Scotch boilers, but later these were re- 
placed by four of the double-ended type. 
Her trial speed was 16.79 knots. The main 
battery consists of four 13-inch breech load- 
ing rifles mounted in pairs in armored cir- 
cular turrets, the walls of which are fifteen 
inches thick. Eight 8-inch rifled guns are 
placed in four turrets at the corners of the 
superstructure, with 6-inch armor protec- 
tion. Originally there were also four 6-inch 
guns, twenty 6-pounders, two 1I-pounders, 
four pieces of smaller caliber and two 
Whitehead torpedo tubes. During the 
World War the secondary armament com- 
prised only four 3-inch rifles. The sides of 
the ship are covered with Harveyized steel, 
tapering from eighteen inches to eight 
inches, which extends along the water-line 
for two-thirds the length of the hull. Over 
the machinery there is a protective deck of 
3-inch steel. The complement is thirty-two 
officers and 441 men. 

The Oregon was placed in commission at 
San Francisco on July 15, 1896, by Captain 
Henry L. Howison, for service on the 
Pacific station. Captain Albert S. Barker 
joined the ship on March 20, 1897; he kept 
her less than a year and then turned her 
over to Captain Alexander H. McCormick 
(February, 1898), but the latter becoming 
incapacitated by ill health, the command de- 
volved upon Captain Charles E. Clark on 
March 17, 1808. 

About this time the war clouds were 
gathering over the Cuban situation, and the 
Oregon was directed to take on board all the 
coal she could carry and to fill her magazine 
with ammunition. Orders for her to leave 
for the Atlantic seaboard were received soon 
after, and the ship proceeded to carry them 
out on March 19. Callao, Peru, was reached 
early in the following month, the passage 
being made at an average speed of 10.7 
knots. Captain Clark remained in port only 
long enough to take on board 1,100 tons of 
coal, after which he left for the Straits of 
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Magellan. There she encountered a terrific 
storm, with rain so dense that the great cliff 
bordering the narrow and tortuous channd 
way could not be seen. Only seamen who 
have experienced such conditions in the 
Western entrance of the Straits of Magellay 
can appreciate the trying situation of th 
ship. For a time the ship was in greg 
danger, but just before dark the anchor 
were let go on a rocky shelf fringed by is 
lets and reefs in thirty-eight and fifty-two 
fathoms of water, and they fortunately held 
through what Captain Clark reported were 
“some of the most violent gusts I have ever 
experienced.” Before dawn the gale moder 
ated and the Oregon was able to proceed to 
Sandy Point,*where she was joined by the 
gunboat Marietta. 

After coaling, the two vessels continued 
their voyage, but head seas and winds de 
layed them, so that they did not reach Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, until April 30. There 
Captain Clark received news of the declara- 
tion of war against Spain, and also an in- 
timation that a hostile torpedo gunboat was 
on the coast. Leaving the Marietta to 
follow, the Oregon pushed on to Bahia, 
Brazil, where she communicated with the 
Navy Department and then left for Bar- 
bados, which was reached after a run of 


2,500 miles, at an average speed of 11,73 | 


knots. She was allowed to take on board 
four hundred tons of coal, left the same 
evening, and keeping well to the eastward 
of all the neighboring islands, arrived at 
Jupiter Inlet, Florida, on May 24. 

This “long and remarkably successful 


voyage,” to quote the Navy Department's | 


own words, consumed sixty-eight days, dur- 
ing which she steamed 14,700 nautical miles. 
Her average speed was 11.6 knots, and she 
burned 4,100 tons of coal. She arrived ina 
thoroughly efficient condition, and was able 
to take her place in Rear Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet after filling up with coal and 
water. It was a performance unprece- 
dented in battleship history, and one which 
will undoubtedly long preserve its unique 
distinction. 

On May 30 the Oregon left for the Cuban 
coast in company with the flagship. Two 
days later the squadron appeared off Santi- 
ago, where it was ascertained that the Span- 
ish fleet under Admiral Cervera was in the 
harbor. Operations against that place were 
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at once commenced. Following an attempt 
to block the channel entrance by sinking the 
collier Merrimac, the battleships established 
a close blockade with a view to preventing 
the escape of the enemy. On June 6 the 
admiral ordered a series of bombardments, 
in which the Oregon played an important 
part. “The fire was so intense,” wrote a 
Spanish officer, “that it resembled one pro- 
longed thunder. In fact, I had no idea that 
any firing could be so terrific as that of those 
ten ships. It was a day which the in- 
habitants of Santiago will never forget.” 

Ten days later the Oregon joined in an- 
other attack, her fire being directed princi- 
pally against Morro Castle and the Scapa 
battery. The American expeditionary corps 
under Major General Shafter was now 
brought over from Tampa, Florida, in a 
great fleet of thirty-seven transports, a land- 
ing being effected at Daiquiri, under cover 
of an attack by the Navy upon the forts at 
Cabanas and the batteries at Aguadores. On 
July 2 the Oregon again opened fire upon 
the forts, while the Army worked its way 
around in the rear of the city. 

It was evident to the Spanish admiral that 
the garrison could not hold out very much 
longer, and he therefore decided to make a 
sudden sortie in the hope of saving some of 
his ships. It was Sunday morning, July 3, 
and the crews of the blockading vessels were 
mustered on deck at quarters, when a gun 
from the Jowa startled the fleet and attracted 
attention to her signal, “Enemy’s ships com- 
ing out!” The Spanish flagship, the Jnfanta 
Maria Teresa, was the first to . appear, 
followed at a distance by the Vizcaya, 
Cristobal Colon, and Almirante Oquendo. 
Later came the destroyers Pluton and Furor. 

The Oregon’s station nearly opposite the 
entrance of the harbor exposed her to a 
heavy fire from the enemy cruisers, but very 
few shots struck her. Fortunately she had 
steam on all her boilers, and this enabled 
her to pass all the other ships of the fleet 
except the Brooklyn, and to rush after the 
fleeing Spanish vessels, which were hugging 
the shore to the westward. The Infanta 
Maria Teresa was the first to be overhauled. 
She was already on fire from the bursting 
shells of the Indiana and Jowa. Captain 
Clark gave her a terrific broadside, and then 
she turned and ran upon the rocks at Nina, 
six and a half miles from Morro Castle. 
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The Oregon’s guns were now trained upon 
the Almirante Oquendo, but before many 
moments she too ran up a white flag and 
was run ashore. 

The Vizcaya and Cristobal Colon were 
some distance ahead and making every effort 
to escape. But the Oregon was gradually 
working her speed up to sixteen knots, keep- 
ing almost abreast of the Brooklyn, which 
was also hammering at the two remaining 
vessels of the enemy. Captain Clark now 
brought his forward turret guns into play. 
It is said that the destruction of the Vizcaya 
was virtually completed in six minutes. On 
fire in a dozen places, she turned in-shore 
about 11:15 A.M. at Aserraderos, fifteen 
miles from Santiago, and struck her flag. 
The Brooklyn, in appreciation of her con- 
sort’s superb work, signalled “Oregon, well 
done!” 

Only the Cristobal Colon was left, and for 
a time it looked as if she might escape. But 
by noon her pursuers were all gaining, and 
her situation began to get critical. A little 
before one o'clock, Captain Clark gave 
orders to try a 13-inch shell. Fired with a 
range of 8,500 yards, the shot fell short. 
The splash of each subsequent shell, how- 
ever, was nearer the mark and then one fell 
considerably over the fleeing Spaniard. It 
was clear that the chase was won. The 
Cristobal Colon wavered for a few minutes, 
hauled down her colors, and then turned in- 
shore.? 

The admiral signalled for Captain Clark 
to come on board the flagship, it being his 
intention to place the Oregon in charge and 
have her furnish the prize crew as a com- 
pliment to the ship whose gun-fire had 
brought the Cristobal Colon to. But the 
victors were not destined to keep their prize. 
Some of the crew had opened the valves, and 
the ship gradually filled until she sank, turn- 
ing over on her side. 

On July 7, the Oregon was assigned to 
the Eastern squadron, uzsder Commodore 
John C. Watson, who was directed to make 
a demonstration on the Snanish coast in the 
event of Admiral Camara being sent with a 
fleet through the Suez Canal to the Philip- 
pines. This force never had occasion to sail 

*The Oregon’s expenditure of ammunition was 
thirty-four 13-inch shell, one hundred and twenty- 
three 8-inch, forty-one 6-inch, 1564 6-pounder, and 
141 I-pounder and small rounds. 

















for Europe, as the Spanish ships did not 
leave the Mediterranean Sea. The Oregon 
was soon after ordered to New York in 
charge of Captain Albert S. Barker, who 
rejoined his old ship at Guantanamo Bay on 
August 6, 1898. 

After refitting, she was directed to pre- 
pare to return to the Pacific Ocean, by way 
of the Straits of Magellan, and thence via 
Honolulu to the Philippines. On October 
12, 1898, she sailed from New York in com- 
pany with the Jowa, the collier Scindia, and 
the distilling ship Celtic. The vessels 
touched at Rio de Janeiro, where they at- 
tended the inauguration of the President of 
Brazil. The next port of call was Monte- 
video, Uruguay, after which the squadron 
visited Valparaiso, Chili, and Callao, Peru. 
The Hawaiian Islands were reached early in 
February, 1899, and on March 18 they 
steamed into Manila Bay, where Rear 
Admiral Dewey was awaiting their arrival. 

The Oregon lost no time in joining in the 
work of codperating with the army in over- 
coming the resistance of the native in- 
surgents. Although her size and draft pre- 
vented her from participating in many of the 
less important actions, her presence in 
Lingayen Bay, Iloilo, and Subig Bay con- 
tributed materially to render the blockade of 
those waters effective. Her marines had the 
honor of sharing in the capture of Vigan on 
November 26, 1899, while in the following 
month the naval arsenal at Olongapo was 
seized without opposition. During this 
period Captain George F. Wilde was in com- 
mand of the ship, having relieved Captain 
Barker soon after her arrival on the station. 

On June 17, 1900, she was ordered to the 
Peiho River, China, in company with the 
Yorktown, Nashville and Monocacy, the 
situation there being reported serious follow- 
ing the firing by some Imperial Chinese 
troops upon the allied fleet. During the 
passage from Hong Kong to Taku, the 
Oregon grounded on a sunken ledge in the 
Gulf of Pechuli, during a dense fog. The 
ship’s position was critical, as the rocks 
penetrated through her side and bottom, and 
great fears were entertained for her safety. 
Fortunately, she was floated four days later, 
and was able to proceed to Nagasaki, Japan, 
where she was docked and repaired during 
the summer.* 
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In the following year, she returned to the 
United States, under Captain Charles My. 
Thomas (April 7, 1901), going out of com- 
mission at Puget Sound, Washington, but 
before long the Navy Department sent her 
back to the Asiatic station. This cruise 
lasted four years, under several com- 
manders. Captain Joseph G. Eaton (1902) 
took her out to the Philippines, but that 
summer he turned her over to Captain Frank 
T. Burwell (August 29, 1902), who was in 
turn relieved by Captain John P. Merrel 
(1905). From April, 1906, to August, 1911, 
the Oregon was laid up in ordinary at Puget 
Sound. Then followed a two years’ cruise 
in home waters with the Pacific fleet, under 
Lieutenant Commander Charles T. Owens 
(August 29, 1911) and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edison E. Scranton (April 16, 
1912). A new commission dated from Jan- 
uary 2, 1915, with Commander Joseph M, 
Reeves in command. The ship was fora 
long time on duty at San Francisco in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, after which she was 
placed in reserve and used for the instruc- 
tion of the local naval militia. When the 
United States entered the World War, the 
Oregon was placed in full commission, April 
7, 1917, and assigned to the Pacific fleet as 
flagship. Her mission was to assist in train- 
ing officers and men for the ships leaving 
the West Coast for the war zone. Accord- 
ing to one of her officers she was also an 
important factor in increasing and sustain- 
ing the war enthusiasm of the people, who 
had a very particular affection for the 
Oregon. When the Siberian Expedition 
under General Graves put to sea, she was 
one of the escorting ships which ac 
companied the transports during part of 
the voyage. Commander Charies P. Snyder 
had charge of the ship during the first part 
of this cruise, Commander A. Bainbridge 
Hoff succeeding him in command on May 
24, 1918. After the armistice, the Oregon 
was placed out of commission, June 12, 
1919, but was retained as a naval relic and 
ordered stationed at Puget Sound. 





*A force of marines from the Oregon and 
Newark, under Captain John T. Myers, United 
States Marine Corps, was sent to Pekin in May, 
1900, and assisted in protecting the American 
Legation during its dramatic siege by the Boxers. 
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Perseus and the Sphinx, or Science and War 
By J. M. ScAMMELL, Lieut. Col. Inf. C. N. G. 


stumble and the eyes of the world are 
blurred after a debauch of butchery. 
Again and again the blind come forth and 
offer to lead the blind. A scholar who is dis- 
tinguished in the field of ichthyology has sug- 
ested that there be education for peace, 
ereby earning applause, gratitude and even 
more substantial rewards. The idea is ex- 
cellent; but it is premature. For there ex- 
ists nowhere any organized, systematized 
body of knowledge concerning war and 
peace, arrived at dispassionately and apart 
from our prejudices, preconceptions and 
longings. Nor have we yet arrived even at 
the stage of defining the elementary terms 
which are commonly used in our discus- 
sions of the subject. The terminology of 
pacifism is still largely a vocabulary of vitu- 
peration. 

Hence, we cannot very well agree regard- 
ing the nature of war and peace; and if 
we cannot be of one mind concerning their 
natures, how can we come to any agreement 
regarding the causes? And, if we are not 
in harmony, it is altogether hopeless to ex- 
pect any agreement regarding the preventa- 
tive steps to be taken. Some good souls 
would find a panacea in suppressing the very 
mention of the subject as an unhallowed 
thing. Others take the view that a clear 
understanding of the real nature of wars 
and their effects would deter men from 
waging them. There is unquestionably 
much truth in this point of view; but, to 
rely upon this means alone is to assume 
that man is controlled solely by reason; and 
this we know to be false. 

Efforts have been made to understand 
wars; but thus far they have been in gen- 
eral independent and not organized and co- 
ordinated efforts. Universities, presumably 
devoted to the pursuit of universal knowl- 
edge, have failed to make systematic study 
of this subject in all its multifarious aspects. 
Yet any attempt to understand society which 
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ignores this very common social phenomenon 
is very like an attempt to know the sea 
which considers it only in a state of calm, 
and fails to study the winds that blow and 
raise the mighty waves. 

Although there nowhere exists an even 
fairly complete body of systematized knowl- 
edge concerning war and peace in all their 
many aspects, there does exist sufficient re- 
spectable information to upset almost every 
popular belief concerning it. Soldiers have 
made valuable studies. It is quite true that 
inasfar as the life of the military is one 
dominated by authority, the critical faculties 
are-sometimes dulled; but that influence has 
by no means prevented scholarship of a 
high order. Names such as Guibert, Claus- 
ewitz, Jomini, von Moltke, Colin, Mahan, 
and Maurice would command respect among 
scholars anywhere. However, not only do 
they deal with a highly technical subject, 
but military men are always suspected of 
special pleading. While it is not usually 
assumed that all medical men are secretly 
eager for a great plague, somehow it is 
widely supposed that the military generally 
desire wars. Where social institutions are 
favorable, this may happen; but there is 
quite certainly insufficient evidence for as- 
suming it to be universally true. 

But the researches and speculations of the 
military do not provide our sole source of 
information. In the various sciences (by- 
products, as it were) suggestive facts have 
been unearthed, modern biology is young; 
yet it is capable of contributing data of real 
value; modern psychology is equally imma- 
ture; still it may contribute facts of vital 
significance. Anthropology too can provide 
facts of unusual interest. Economics has an 
abundant literature suitable for the study 
of wars; but too often it is employed with 
futility to prove the generally accepted view 
that modern wars are unprofitable to all 
alike. Pacifists make abundant use of the 
knowledge which this science provides ; they 
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may even attach an exaggerated importance 
to its value; we really cannot know until the 
other social sciences receive their full share 
of attention. Politics has many facts of 
capital importance for the study of war and 
peace. Here the efforts of the pacifists ap- 
pear to center; and rightly so, since war is 
a political act. But here, as elsewhere, the 
use made of our knowledge is at fault; it 
is unsystematic and often futile, since it 
ignores such facts as do not appear to be 
in harmony with preconceptions. The same 
is true of history and, as for military his- 
tory, the very name is anathema. 

Our knowledge, then, is largely specula- 
tive ; and where facts are available, too often 
they are left unused or employed in a des- 
ultory fashion. There is organized leader- 
ship; but it is largely irresponsible, and too 
often entirely disassociated from any schol- 
arship whatever. Some of it makes use of 
methods that border upon downright super- 
stition. Perhaps one should attach little 
importance to these activities. Last year, 
under the Stars and Stripes, at Hilo, a 
native explained the reason for the long 
rainy season: native ceremonies had been 
performed for the amusement of tourists, 
and Pele was angry. In the year of Our 
Lord, 1925, according to the press, during 
a drought, a town council in Arkansas for- 
bade the citizens to sing, whistle, play, hum 
or in any manner express the song It 
Ain’t Goin’ to Rain no More. Boys for 
years to come will place implicit reliance 
upon punk-water and dead cats at midnight 
for the curing of warts. Swindlers every 
year take an incredible toll from the gullible 
citizens of this enlightened republic, and the 
sellers of patent medicines thrive like the 
green bay tree. Why, then, should one 
grow alarmed because across the street from 
the Department of State a pacifist society 
recites its futile incantations and its pathet- 
ically impotent charms for the exorcising of 
war? Their pamphlets advocate the total 
elimination of all mention of wars and 
military leaders from our histories, the total 
abolition of tin soldiers, and a fanatical 
crusade against preparedness for war. 
“Don’t you think that communism would 
prevent war?” one of the officials asked. 

Perhaps the worst sin of such groups is 
that they divert into barren channels much 
useful energy, which might be used to for- 
ward the cause of peace. These are the so- 
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called “sincere but misguided pacifists,” 
They are not always as honest as some think. 
A personal experience will illustrate this, 
A statement was made to me by an official 
of a pacifist society of national activity that 
the Japanese had reduced their army by 
50,000 men. Now all the accounts which 
I had seen had stated that the reduction was 
one of 5,000 men; so I inquired the sOciety’s 
source of information and was referred to 
a dispatch in a certain Washington paper— 
an obvious case of a misprint. When 1 
asked if it were possible that they could be. 
unaware that this was the case, the only 
answer was the evasive one that the society 
relied upon the press for its information, 

The same individual quoted some absurd 
statistics with which the society has flooded 
the country (until they have actually ap- 
peared in history text-books) to the effect 
that about eighty-five per cent of the na- 
tional budget goes for wars while a mere 
fraction is spent for education. Now this 
is complete shamelessness. Anyone who 
pauses to reflect will recall that education is 
a local and not a Federal function. The 
data of the U. S; Bureau of Education 
estimates that in 1924 the states spent 
$1,814,743,936 on education. According to 
the World Almanac for 1926 the Navy in 
1924 cost $275,105,067 and in 1925 the 
Army cost $374,153,594. Together, then, 
they amount to about one-third the cost of 
education; and these figures include many 
non-military functions, such as the cost of 
the Panama Canal administration, that of 
colonial dependencies, national parks, river 
and harbor improvements under the corps 
of engineers, and the like. Moreover, the 
figures of the Director of the Budget did not 
show the cost of the national defense to be 
eighty-five per cent of the total, but less 
than thirty per cent. The figures arrived 
at by our pacifist society included all the 
political pension rolls, the interest on the 
public debt, the cost of the railroad admin- 
istration and the shipping board and every 
other expense that could by any possible 
stretch of the imagination be connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with any war we ever 
had or ever may have. Such methods are 
dishonest. Their object is to creaté a preju- 
dice against anything connected with waf. 
This attitude is neither wholesome nor help- 
ful. What we require before substantial 
geins can be made is the truth; and that 
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can be arrived at only if we eliminate blind 
passion. 

It is essential, therefore, that leadership 
in the fight against war must no longer be 
allowed to remain with the emotional paci- 
fists; the business is too vital to civilization 
to permit the use of their haphazard and 
unreliable methods. Superficial analyses, 
hasty generalizations, irresponsible guesses, 
over-eagerness to prove a seemingly useful 
conclusion, these methods must be discarded 
if ever we expect to make trustworthy 
advances. The truth must be reached by 
methods which can command our confidence 
and respect ; and once arrived at it must be 
faced with courage and resolution. Investi- 
gations should be coordinated, systematized, 
and their organized results made generally 
available. 

This does not imply that the sympathetic 
and emotional type of pacifist has no place 
in the army against war: he has a very 
important place; but it is in the ranks and 
not in command. A leadership which will 
display a willingness to acknowledge human 
frailties and display a judicious moderation 
is required. “Thales, as he looked upon the 
stars, fell into the water whereupon it was 
afterwards said that if he had looked into 
the water, he might have seen the stars; but 
looking up to the stars, he could not see 
the water.” It does no earthly good to 
deny that wars may come or to say that 
they should not come. Whether we like it 
or not, whether we ignore it or not, they do 
come. It may even be that when we make 
no preparations against their advent they 
are more likely to come. Many so believe. 
There are those who point out that great 
wars have commonly occurred when paci- 
fism was strongest. It has been said that 
almost without exception the United States 
has fought its wars under pacific presidents : 
under Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, McKin- 
ley and Wilson; that despite great crises, 
under aggressive leaders such as Andrew 
Jackson, General Grant, Grover Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt, the peace has been 
maintained. It would not be safe to gener- 
alize from a few instances; but it would 
certainly be worth while to conduct an im- 
partial survey of history in order, if pos- 
sible, to determine what manner of conduct 
in the past has resulted in peace, and what 
policies have led to conflict. But such a 
Survey would be worse than useless unless 
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conducted by the ablest scholars in a spirit 
of the strictest impartiality. 

The advances of science did not come 
about through passion; they came about 
despite it. It was the use of new methods 
which gave us astronomy in place of astrol- 
ogy. Lead was never transmuted into gold by 
alchemists, although this feat has been re- 
ported to have been performed by chemists. 
A new spirit and a new attitude gave us 
in place of phrenology the useful science of 
psychology. The antics of the witch-doctors 
may have wrought cures ; but they certainly 
wrought mischief as well; whereas, once 
such prejudices as that against dissection 
were overcome, medical science marched 
from conquest to conquest. Similarly, some 
day, it may be possible to understand ac- 
curately something of the nature, causes 
and cures of that ill of the body politic 
which we call war. And, until we are ready 
to forego our prejudices and earnestly seek 
the truth in a spirit of self-sacrifice, we 
deserve war. It is not the militarists who 
present the greatest obstacles in the way of 
accomplishment : it is the emotional pacifists. 

There are two aspects to every great 
human problem, the ideal and the practical. 
There may be ultimately devised an adjust- 
ment which will approximate perfection, but 
meanwhile there must be an emergency 
solution. Society some day may be so ar- 
ranged that the poor will be no longer with 
us, but until then clumsy charitable insti- 
tutions will have a real value. Perhaps 
buildings in the future may be rendered safe 
from the hazards of fire, but meanwhile we 
shall maintain fire-departments. Immroved 
social regulations may enable us in the 
future to prevent crime, but at present we 
cannot rely upon these means alone and we 
have recourse to the crude devices of the 
jail and even the gallows. By means of 
sanitation and hygiene we are reducing the 
ravages of disease, but not to so great an 
extent as to enable us to dispense with drugs 


‘and the knife. So it is with respect to wars; 


it is possible that ultimately we may find an 
ideal solution; at present the prospect seems 
remote to all except incurable optimists ; 
meanwhile we make use of awkward expe- 
dients to forestall its coming, and when it 
comes, have recourse still to the bloody 
surgery of organized combat in order to 
arrest the progress of the infection and 
restore the body politic to health, 
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If it can be demonstrated beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that wars can with certainty 
be prevented, then there is no reason for 
much of the agitation on the part of the 
emotional pacifists; their occupation, like 
Othello’s, is gone. But since our every-day 
experience tells us that wars do exist, we 
must make use of every weapon in the 
arsenal of human knowledge to combat 
them. This means that our task is two- 
fold; not only to seek to prevent wars but 
where they come, speedily to end them. To 
be able to wage wars intelligently and effec- 
tively is a national duty as long as wars 
exist. The more highly civilized the com- 
munity the greater is this obligation. It 
must be apparent that those whose deeds 
are evil are a greater menace to peace than 
those whose deeds are good, and that force 
is better entrusted to those who are not dis- 
posed to abuse it than to those who are. 
It is manifestly the duty of the righteous to 
be strong. And it is the more so inasmuch 
as wars waged by trained armies under 
skilled leadership are relatively short and 
decisive and economical in lives and prop- 
erty; whereas those waged and conducted 
by the unskilled are costly and bloody and 
cruel. The reasons for this are self-evident 
to any thoughtful student of military history. 
Hence it is that the opponent of military 
training is an abettor of longer and more 
destructive wars. 

Centuries before Christ, Se-ma, the Chi- 
nese general, said: “Man is the most pre- 
cious creature under the sun; his blood 
should be husbanded and his sufferings 
abridged; consequently wars should not be 
long drawn out, but should be ended as 
quickly as possible.” No one could pos- 
sibly contend that ignorance will serve us 
better in an effort to end a war than intel- 
ligence; but experience tells us how great 
are the losses caused by incapacity in war. 
Wu said: “A warrior without skill in his 
art is a warrior dead; and one without ex- 
perience is one vanquished.” If there be 
any peculiar virtue in making war without 
skill, some of us cannot appreciate it; and 
those who have witnessed such attempts 
will not believe that it is a virtue. 

The blind and passionate attacks directed 
against the military and against all military 
preparations may be futile and even 
mischievous. In a properly organized state 
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the military do and must exist, but do not 


and cannot make wars. Statesmen make 
wars, and the military are their servants 
who toil to restore peace. If our govern. 
ment be soundly organized and our military 
history accurately written there is no reason 
why we should feel any distrust of the 
military. An understanding of the relation. 
ship which should exist between the ciyij 
government and its military instruments js 
important to every citizen. 

As long ago as the days of Socrates it 
was recognized that a nation might well 
afford to have a military establishment in- 
ferior in size to that of possible enemies: 
but only upon the condition that it be well 
furnished, intelligently administered and 
disciplined, soundly practiced. in its art, and 
wisely led in war. Time in peace may be 
money but time in war is blood. And so 
it was that Socrates urged upon Pericles to 
make a study of war which he did to excel. 
lent advantage while he was leader of the 
Athenian government. But after him came 
Alcibiades, the adventurer, and Cleon, the 
demagogue, whom the citizens followed to 
disasters unparalleled. For long years the 
Romans waged a clumsy and _ ineffectual 
war against the warlike genius, Hannibal. 
By land and sea such awful experiences as 
that of Cannae rewarded their military igno- 
rance. But Scipio was a student of war- 
fare and carried with him the precepts of 
Xenophon, inspired by Socrates himself. 
Scipio chose a vital spot and at a propitious 
time delivered a decisive blow which brought 
peace to his exhausted countrymen. Na 
poleon was a profound student of war and 
for long years he troubled the peace of 
the world, since among his adversaries there 
were none so deeply versed as he. Few 
were able to penetrate his secrets. But 
Prince Metternich had studied and re 
flected upon the subject. It appears prob- 
able that it was largely to the penetration 
of this statesman that the downfall of 
Napoleon was due. President Lincoln, al- 
though at first he blundered, soon grasped 
the rdle of a statesman in war. Today dis- 
tinguished soldiers admire and praise the 
judgment and skill of Lincoln which brought 
peace to a distracted republic. 

Notwithstanding these and other lessons 
from the past, when war came in I9gI4 tt 
found statesmen and soldiers alike unable 
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to take profit from them. Lord Sydenham 
wrote in the 7imes: 

Mistakes are always made in war; but we have 
made no mistakes naval or military in the past 
two and a half years which the study of naval 
and military history might not have averted. Sound 
knowledge is the most important requirement of 
governments. 


General Townsend in Mesopotamia, where 
he surrendered a British Army into captiv- 
ity, complained from the very first that the 
British Government had repeated the very 
same mistakes which had characterized the 
conduct of former wars. Of the history 
of the war of 1882, Sir Frederick Maurice 
had said : 

I happened in this instance to have something 

to say which I wanted to reach the ears of English 
men and women, not only of soldiers. I wanted 
it, not for my own personal behoof, but because 
I thought it important on national grounds that 
Englishmen should understand certain facts on 
which they themselves exercise potent influences. 
It has been my business to study closely the course 
of many expeditions of late years, and I believe 
that the fate of the next expedition which leaves 
the shores of England may be most seriously af- 
fected by my success or failure in bringing home 
to the great body of our people the experiences of 
the 1882 campaign. 
The next expedition which left the shores 
of England was that which resulted in the 
epic heroism and futility of Gallipoli. The 
conduct of the war by the British Govern- 
ment lent point to the solemn warning of 
Colonel Repington uttered in 1905: 

The price which we pay for this penny-wise 
abstention from historical research is written large 
in letters of blood across the report of the Com- 
mission on the War in South Africa, which showed 
up in lurid colours the apotheosis of ignorance, 
naked and unashamed. Our system has been to re- 
main ignorant of all the lessons of the past, and 
then to learn them over again, with each succeed- 
ing war, at huge and needless cost. 


To the few who are aware of the real 
story of American military history, it will 
be clear that all that has been said of the 
British experience may be said of our own. 
It is true that it is a scandal of our civiliza- 
tion that we have wars; but it is a greater 
scandal that they are quite needlessly long 
and costly. And that this is the case is 
largely due to our disregard for military 
history. 

Military history is the study of wars, and 
should be characterized by an attempt to 
understand them. Perhaps the name is un- 
fortunate. It still conjures up in the imagi- 
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nation of the uninformed vision of flag- 
waving and drum-beating glorifications of 
national wars and military heroes. Unfor- 
tunately much of our military history in the 
past has been of this nature. But among 
the foremost of those who have opposed this 
conception and sought to replace it with a 
picture of reality have been our soldiers. 
It has been they who have done the most 
to counteract the national traditions of our 
military glory. This is because soldiers 
make use of the facts of history in an effort 
to derive a sound doctrine of war. Train- 
ing based upon false conceptions results in 
surprises, in excessive losses and in disas- 
ters. The analysis of failure is quite as 
instructive as the analysis of success. The 
swash-buckling type of history is useless for 
military purposes and has long been out 
of favor with soldiers. The latter demand, 
as many pacifists do, pictures of the reality 
of war. 

The new military history demands, how- 
ever, scholarship of a high order. To write 
any kind of history with accuracy is diffi- 
cult; but the history whose documents are 
prepared under conditions of fatigue, excite- 
ment and emotion, requires especial care. A 
peculiar combination of trained scholarship 
and military experience is demanded. Both 
citizens and soldiers need accurately written 
history, and it cannot be written as it should 
be without close codperation between them. 

Military history is needed for the citizens 
in order that they may understand, when 
great issues are at stake, what is meant by 
the decision to declare war. Statesmen need 
accurately written military histories in order 
to understand their craft in seeking to pre- 
vent wars or in seeking to bring them to a 
prompt and happy conclusion. Soldiers 
need military history as a source whence an 
intelligent doctrine of war may be derived 
and skilled leadership in war created. It is 
the only tie in peace which binds the soldier 
to reality, and it enables him vicariously to 
enjoy a wider experience in his profession 
of military leadership than ever falls to the 
lot of any officer, however numerous his 
campaigns, Civilians, whether plain citizens 
or statesmen, and soldiers too, require care- 
fully written military history, not only to 
prevent wars, but to restore peace. But we 
have no military histories. And even the 
name is unholy. 


























Extracts from the Letters of Lieutenant 
T. O. Selfridge, Written mm 1833, During 
a Cruise of the ““U.S.S. Delaware’”’ 


Editor’s Note: Copied from the original letter 
book loaned to the Naval Historical Foundation 
by Mr. J. R. Selfridge. 


N WEDNESDAY, August 14, at 
(—) four in the morning, we got under 

way from our anchorage in Sandy 
Hook Bay, having a brisk breeze from the 
westward, and consequently fair.— 

Our pilots took advantage of the wind, 
making all commanding sail, which pro- 
pelled us sufficiently fast to render the ship 
perfectly manageable. 

We had two steam boats, not far from us, 
on either side, ready to attach themselves in 
the event of their services being required. 

We proceeded on smoothly to the bar, and 
all were in hopes to have passed over that 
obstruction without touching—But alas! we 
struck three times, twice very sensibly, 
though not so hard either time as to create 
any apprehension that the vessel had sus- 
tained injury—I was very sorry for the 
pilots for they are very clever and able men 
in their way and having got the ship in so 
well, felt doubly their mortification—I never 
saw men who were more crestfallen, or felt, 
to appearance, more doubly their ill luck. I 
really pitied them.—There was more swell 
on the bar that morning than usual, and 
more than the pilots had an idea of when 
we left our anchorage, besides, the tide was 
not as high on the bar as they intended it 
should be at the time of passing, which error 
arose from our having run out sooner than 
was contemplated from the strength of the 
wind and the contrary force of the tide.— 

These two circumstances caused the mis- 
fortune; but for these, we should have 
passed without sensibly knowing whether 
we had ten fathoms, or the ocean under 
us.—I deplored this accident more as it in- 
volved the reputation of the port, and might 
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deter the Secretary of the Navy from send- 
ing large ships thither in future. 

When we had got beyond the bar a few 
miles, sail was shortened to topsails, jib and 
spanker and the ship brought to the wind— 
in which position we were to remain till Mr, 
Livingston and suite should arrive for which 
a steam boat had already been dispatched— 

That gentleman we are to carry out as our 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France and are to land him at Cherbourg— 
so report says.—The ship lying as she did 
then with so little canvas out must have pre- 
sented to the eye of the beholder at a little 
distance a most imposing as well as beauti- 
ful spectacle. As I contemplated her I 
could not forbear comparing her to the war- 
horse reined in by his rider champing the 
bit and curvetting impatiently for the fight. 

At 3 P.M. the steam boat returning with 
our honorable freight was in sight and in 
an hour after by the letting off of steam 
and the motion on deck I was apprized that 
she had arrived. 

Preparations having been previously made 
for the reception of our passengers not 
many minutes elapsed before they were on 
board and the female part safely placed in 
the Captain’s apartment. 

The steam boat, that brought Mr. L. and 
suite, having received our letter bag, pilots 
and several of the officers’ friends that came 
down with us, shoved off, and we bore away 


. from the land and made sail. 


As we turned her head from the shore a 
salute of thirteen guns was fired in honor 
of our distinguished passenger. 

The firing was truly grand. I never 
heard a better timed salute and the echo 
from the sides of steam boat of each fe 
port added much to its effect. Though 
grand as I confess it threw a thrilling chill 
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over me that will never be forgotten—It 
seemed as if each peal was proclaiming to 
our friends that our ocean journey had com- 
menced—It was the long and loud farewell! 

How many hearts ached anew as the 
lengthened sounds fell on their ears... . 

What pain must they have created in your 
breast! Thoughts of this made me twofold 
miserable. . 

When the firing ceased our band played 
Hail Columbia and other tunes which with 
the interchange of waving adieus between us 
and those in the steam bouis made a very 
appropriate conclusion of the ceremony. 
The steam boat made for the harbor and 
we crowded canvas for the bosom of the 
ocean.—It was now approaching sunset—ob- 
jects on the land were becoming less and 
less distinct as we receded and all for the 
first time began to realize that we had parted 
from those dear to us in earnest—that the 
last kiss had been given—and the last word 
spoken.—At such a crisis what sickening 
sensations creep over us—how humble do 
we seem—and how faint are the impres- 
sions that the world has made upon us.— 
The sun passed to his rest in splendor, leav- 
ing a rich and beautiful twilight. 

With others I went up to take a last fond 
lingering look at the highlands of Naversink 
just discernable in the distance—the shades 
of night soon closed around limiting our 
vision to the sky and immediate ocean. 

Home is dear to all of whatever clime or 
feature—religion or profession—But me- 
thinks none can appreciate more fully the en- 
dearments of the place where the happiest 
moments of their existence have fled and 
where are centered the heart’s best and pur- 
est earthly affections than the sailor. 

Subjected as he is by his profession to 
constant discomforts, privations, and hard- 
ships he looks to that sacred spot as the 
only place where he can reasonably expect 
to be released from present cares and ex- 
postres and the only one where he will 
meet the truest friends. 

_ He leaves it with sorrows and returns to 
it with joy.—Yes, to the sailor home is truly 
dear and I can hardly believe that there is 
a soul so dead to the sense of its blessings 
that does not cast, as he leaves his own his 
native land fast fading in the distance, a 
lingering look behind, breathing a prayer 
that God will guard and protect the sacred 
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few he has left—that heaven will bless him 
on his voyage and return him in safety to 
the center of his hopes. 

But in especial is home realized by him 
who leaves there the wife of his bosom— 
the partner of every joy and pleasure as 
well as a sharer in every affliction and pain. 

The pang imparted to the breast of a 
married man at his departure from his wife 
for his ship—one who loves supremely and 
who is loved with equal devotion, no head 
can conceive—no language can express—He 
only who has experienced the woe can tes- 
tify to the shock our sensibilities are heir 
to under these painful circumstances, 


. . . . We have prayers every evening, a 
ceremony that I have never seen observed 
in any other of our vessels of war— 

The hour of evening devotion is about 
sunset when the duties of the day are done 
and the men are called to take their ham- 
mocks below for the night. 

The crew and officers being assembled on 
the quarter deck the band stationed on the 
poop commence the service with a sacred 
tune which is signal for uncovering—As 
soon as the music ceases the chaplain from 
a temporary pulpit erected just forward of 
the mizzen mast reads a hymn and makes a 
prayer suitable to the occasion and adapted 
to the capacities of the hearers. Another 
sacred tune concludes the ceremony. The 
moment the music stops all put on their 
hats—the officers disperse at pleasure and 
the crew stand in to the sides of the ship 
for their hammocks.—Mr. Stewart, our 
chaplain is a very worthy man and a gentle- 
man for whom we entertain the highest sen- 
timents of esteem and respect.—Independ- 
ent of his being a man of refined intellect 
and good education he is generous and noble 
in his feelings, and, having seen much of 
the world which has given him an extensive 
knowledge of men and manners, he never 
runs into those little indiscretions that per- 
sons of his profession just from the insti- 
tution or cloister are liable to.—He is very 
companionable and enters into all our inno- 
cent mirths at table with becoming decorum 
—This gentleman is a Presbyterian of the 
modern school. . . 


The assembling of nine hundred souls 
every evening on the bosom of the ocean to 
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acknowledge their dependence on one com- 
mon Creator and Father—to ask forgive- 
ness for their sins—and to return thanks 
for past mercies is truly a beautiful sight 
to behold and not a less agreeable picture 
to contemplate—Yes, this is certainly a 
spectacle that should elicit from our hearts 
feelings of the beautiful (for the heart in 
like things shares with the mind and eye) 
when we take a general view of this assem- 
bly, but the chain is broken—the bubble 
bursts the instant we associate the scene 
with their manner of life—when we con- 
trast their daily vices many of them atro- 
cious, with the subject and the occasion.—I 
would not, however, have it thought that I 
am classing a whole crew, without excep- 
tion, as vicious and depraved, far be it from 
me to do so much injustice to any. I know 
that there are a few of some ships’ com- 
panies who are moral men, may be religious, 
but the number of these is so small, when 
compared with the mass, that I may safely 
be acquitted of the charge of injustice when 
I speak of a crew of a man of war as 
vicious. 

If so, some may say, so much more need 
have they of the saving religion of Christ— 
so much more need have they of being re- 
minded of their dependence on a Supreme 
Being—I grant they have—After all per- 
haps these men that are looked upon as the 
refuse of society—the scum of the earth, 
will be found at the great day less culpable 
than ourselves, who now judge.—Perhaps 
their vices originated from bad parents, 
want of education etc. while ours are the 
result of our inclinations in the face of pure 
precepts and good examples. The question 
may naturally arise. Will this ceremony 
be productive of good? I answer, it may 
be; at all events it can do no harm. For 
my part I have and shall always give my 
voice in favor of this practice for the fol- 
lowing reasons: first that in my opinion it 
is the duty of every rational creature to 
call to mind at least once a day his relation 
to his Maker—that no persons living have 
more need of divine aid and support than 
sailors—that it may awaken the vicious and 
thoughtless tc a sense of the evil of their 
ways and incite the virtuous to greater exer- 
tions in the cause of good, thereby improv- 
ing the discipline of the ship, as well as 
their own welfare... . . 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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. . . « The pilot also told us that there 
had been a severe storm on August 31 which 
had been productive of great loss of lives 
and property on the coasts of Great Britain, 
Ireland, France and Holland. The mos 
distressing instance of shipwreck at Boy. 
logne— 

It was the loss of an English convie 
ship bound to New Holland having op 
board 130 or more persons, three only of 
which were saved—The convicts were all 
women and children—the great destruction 
of life is attributed to the mistaken sense 
of duty of the captain who felt himself 
bound not to let the convicts escape under 
any circumstances—I have been informed 
that the masters of convict ships are placed 
under heavy bonds for the faithful dis. 
charge of their contract. 

At a moment like this he would have 
been perfectly justifiable in permitting them 
to land even if they escaped for it was a 
case of extreme necessity to which the laws 
do and ever must yield—Moreover, con- 
victs are human beings, deserving, in this 
instance, from the hands of those placed 
over them, that charity that a common de- 
pendence on one Supreme Being would 
naturally inculcate. 


That day after our arrival we received 
pratique (that is permission to communi- 
cate with the shore), exchanged salutes 
with the shore and secured the ship to the 
harbor moorings that had been tendered to 
us by the Prefect.—On the afternoon of the 
same day Mr. Livingston and family left 
us under a salute of seventeen guns which 
the authorities on shore mistook for them- 
selves as they returned gun for gun.—Just 
before the departure of Mr. L. the Captain 
sent for our mess to come in and take a part- 
ing glass with the gentleman.—Onur sitting, 
though short, was by no means unimproved 
—Several complimentary toasts were passed 
the most of which were too pointed for my 


taste and only one worth recording. This , 


was one from Mr. L. “The officers of the 
Navy—that their country can present with 
equal pride to her friends and her enemies.” 
In going over the side the old gentleman 
evinced evident marks of intense feeling 
which was quite flattering to us and created 
in our minds the belief that he had heart as 
well as mind—the rest of the party gave no 
signs of sorrow or regret. 
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Paris. Paris has been the chief topic of 
conversation since the return of my mess- 
mates. It will not be out of place there- 
fore to relate the ideas I have formed of 
Paris from their descriptions—Paris is the 
most brilliant, the most populous, and the 
most renowned city on the continent of Eu- 
rope; where the wise seek knowledge, and 
the gay pleasure—where the unfortunate 
seek excitement, and the man of leisure and 
fortune, employment—the seat of vice, in- 
famy and crime as well as science, philos- 
ophy and politeness, 

There every vicious pleasure is presented 
in the most alluring and seductive shapes 
and colors, and poor human nature is sunk 
into the lowest stages of degradation and 
depravity—There marriage is a matter of 
trade and the wife has in consequence her 
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paramour and the husband his mistress— 
There, manner is every thing and action 
nothing—There is the abode of wealth and 
misery, titles and property—Man there loses 
his morals and religion, and woman her deli- 
cacy and modesty.—Licentiousness every- 
where abounds and lewdness and debauch- 
ery stalk in their unhallowed garbs at mid- 
day—I know of no place so dangerous to a 
young man just emanated from the parent 
roof as Paris unless he have more strength 
of mind and purer morals than youths in 
general—I should shudder for a son of mine 
who should chance to be thrown there in 
early life-—The danger is not so great when 
one has attained to riper years, yet then it is 
necessary that he should be on his guard 
against the assaults of temptation, which 
are presented from every quarter. 
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Modern Methods in Sea and Air 
Navigation 


(See Page 17, January, 1927, PROCEEDINGS) 


Epwarp J. Writs, M.E., FELLow 
A.LE.E., MemsBer A.S.M.E., AMer. Matu. 
Soc., etc. Author of Methods of Modern 
Navigation, Spherical Analytic Geometry, 
etc—Commander de Aquino is always inter- 
esting to a lover of navigation. The article 
under discussion is no exception. Even to 
one who does not like mathematics, there is 
much of interest in the history of navigation 
which he so delightfully relates. 

It is to be presumed that many of the 
readers of this magazine know Commander 
de Aquino’s method. His present paper now 
presents two new applications of his well- 
known method and a new set of tables or 
to be more exact the old tables greatly im- 
proved. The puzzling cabalistic headings of 
the old tables have been changed to Christian 
language. In the bottom of his heart the 
writer dearly loves decimals of a degree but 
they suit neither the average navigator nor 
the usual tables. The change to minutes in 
the column headed a, 8, b, B adds to con- 
venience and understanding. On the other 
hand tenths of minutes are already accepted 
and their insertion in three columns not only 
increases confidence but also adds greatly to 
the accuracy of his method. The Com- 
mander regards the new tables as fool proof. 
It is to be hoped they are so, but Solomon 
said there was no medicine for a fool. 

Those who are not familiar with the 
method and wish to understand it had best 
first appreciate that in de Aquino’s method 
no solutions are made by means of trigono- 
metrical functions, logarithms, haversines 
and the like. His method deals in arcs only. 
The tables are entered with arcs and arcs are 
taken out. If all the degrees in one of de 
Aquino’s tables were changed to minutes 
every item in the table would turn into so 


many nautical miles. So changed, the tables 
would work as they do now and while it is 
not advisable, the change would lead one to 
appreciate more readily that the important 
tabular items a, b, C, d, and t are all definite 
distances on the surface of the earth and 
clearly defined in the diagram as is shown 
in the accompanying figure: 


Pole 






q 
iL, 
t 


Equator 








As far as method is concerned, the most 
important of these are the distances “a” and 
“b.” “a” is the distance from the object to 
the observer’s meridian measured, of course, 
on a perpendicular to the meridian. “b” is 
the distance from the equator, along the ob- 
server’s meridian to its intersection with this 
perpendicular. They (“a” and “b”) are the 
two spherical co-ordinates of the object’s 
position, just as x and y are the co-ordinates 
of any point in analytic geometry. Com- 
mander de Aquino thinks of the object’s 
position in terms of “a” and “b” and for one 
to use the method to advantage he must do 
likewise. These two distances “a” and “b” 
are determined by declination (“d”) and 
hour angle (“‘t”) and are in no wise con- 
nected with the observer’s latitude or the 
altitude of the object. 

The tables are first entered with declina- 
tion and hour angle as arguments and “a” 
and “b” taken out. This step is equivalent 
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to solving the following two equations for 
oa rt and “a ae 


tan b=—tan d sec t 
tan a—cos b tan t 


The observer’s latitude (“L”) is then com- 
bined with “b” to get “C”, the base of the 
triangle, which trigonometrically is equiva- 
lent to writing the following equation: 


C=b+L 


The tables are again entered, this time 
with “a” and “C” as arguments and cal- 
aid altitude (“h”) and azimuth (Z) 
taken out. This step is equivalent to solving 
the following two equations for “h” and 
wisi Ai 

sin h= cos a cos C 

sin Z=sec h cos d sin t 


With “h” and “Z” the line of position is 
located as usual. The manner of interpolat- 
ing and the avoidance of interpolation for 
two items are details adopted for con- 
venience. If the tables were used only for 
finding a line of position column a, 8, b, B 
could be omitted. 

The method is unquestionably accurate 
and is generally recognized as most rapid 
when one is thoroughly familiar with it. To 
the writer its chief advantage lies in the fact 
that, as in Mr. Littlehales’ method, there are 
no five figure arithmetical additions or sub- 
tractions in which to make a mistake. 

Navigators are indebted to Commander 
de Aquino for a service which has not been 
appreciated. Until he came into navigation 
the dead reckoned position was a holy spot 
about which everything was thought to 
center. He showed that any place there- 
about would do as well. Thanks to him we 
now realize that the only good of a D.R. 
position is to provide a location near enough 
to the true position for us to treat the sur- 
face between them as flat and thereby be able 
to use ordinary plane graphical or trigono- 
metrical solutions for the true position. 

The writer has produced two books, one 
pamphlet, one chart and several articles on 
navigation for love of the subject only. The 
sea has a strange fascination. The lives, 
sacrifices, hardships, labor and time which 
have been given to it are beyond all reason. 
To the writer, whois a fellow in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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articles and discussions of this kind seem 
somewhat academic, for he believes that in- 
side of twenty years, the navigator of a fre. 
quented ocean will turn a crank, ask over 
the phone “where he is at” and in tep 
minutes receive a correct answer. And this 
will occur in the face of everything, fire, 
fog, and a lee shore included. 


Modern Methods in Sea and Air 
Navigation 


(See page 17, January, 1927, ProceEprncs) 


Captain E. T. Portocx, U. S. Navy, 
SUPERINTENDENT, U. S. NAVAL OssErva- 
Tory.—About twelve years ago I had the 
pleasure of going over the Newest Naviga- 
tion by Lieutenant Radler de Aquino, Brazil- 
ian Navy. 

It was quite an improvement over the 
“New Navigation,” and now Commander 
de Aquino has produced an improvement 
over his previous work. In this case 
as well as in the previous case, it will’ take 
some time for the navigator to become 
accustomed to a new method, and some 
would probably prefer to continue to use the 
older method, or the Marcq Saint Hilaire 
method, rather than again learn another way 
even though it was evident that the labor 
would be shortened. 

We are reluctant to abandon old ways, 
but with saving of time and increase of 
accuracy—for the fewer figures one has to 
juggle, the greater is the accuracy, as well 
as saving of time, with both very essential 
in navigation these days—every advantage 
should be taken of a new method which will 
produce efficiency. 

The historical data given in the article are 
most interesting to a navigator in that they 
show how slow was progress in former 
days, and how much slower the navigator 
was to adopt new methods. 

With the author’s spherical traverse tables 
in a new and more useful form in which new 
arguments are introduced, the problem of 
finding the altitude difference and the azi- 
muth is reduced to a simple operation of in- 
spection. Perhaps the word “simple” should 
be omitted, for the explanation of using the 
tables to avoid interpolation must be studied 
carefully, and apparently some little practice 
will be necessary before one becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with the tables. This, how- 
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ever, can well be expected to be the case 
with anything new. 

The methods in use should give way to 
such a method as this latest one of Com- 
mander de Aquino, as the publication of 
these tables will enable the navigator to have 
available the wherewithal to reduce his 
calculations, to save time, and to obtain 
greater accuracy in his ship’s position. 


Modern Methods in Sea and Air 
Navigation 
(See page 17, January, 1927, PRoceEDINGs) 


CoMMANDER BENJAMIN Dutton, U. S. 
Navy.—The day is past when arguments 
as to the usefulness of short and accurate 
methods of solving the astronomical triangle 
are in order, for no matter what the relative 
merits of tabulated and logarithmic solu- 
tions may be as applied to surface naviga- 
tion, aerial navigation will require a shorter 
and quicker solution than is possible with 
logarithms. Of the short methods now 
available Commander de Aquino’s must be 
considered as probably the best, for it is a 
proven method, having been in use for more 
than twenty years. With further develop- 
ment in aerial navigation, it is probable 
that many other methods for quick solu- 
tion will be attempted. 

Commander de Aquino’s article deals inter- 
estingly with the history of the development 
of shortened inspection methods of solving 
the astronomical triangle and gives due 
credit to the work of his predecessors in 
that field. In reading the article it has oc- 
curred to the writer that it will be under- 
stood only by those officers who are already 
familiar with the method. In talking with 
many officers of the service as to the advan- 
tages of Commander de Aquino’s method, I 
have been impressed by the fact that very 
few officers use the method, while those 
who do use it are very enthusiastic about it. 
In searching for a reason why the enthusi- 
asts have been unable to convert a larger 
number to the method, it has appeared that 
the real reason why more officers do not 
use the method is that the average officer, 
no longer freshly grounded in mathematics 
and astronomy, finds great difficulty in un- 
derstanding it. Not understanding it, they 
are reluctant to use it, since using it without 
understanding it means to resort to rules 
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of thumb. Perhaps the following explana- 
tion will make the method clearer. 








Fic. 1 


Fig. I is a projection of the astronomical 
triangle upon the plane of the observer’s 
horizon, P being the elevated pole, M the 
celestial body and Z being the observer’s 
zenith for his position by account. In this 
triangle the observer knows the side PM, 
equal go° minus d, the side PZ, equal 90° 
minus L, and the hour angle, t. It is re- 
quired to find the altitude, equal 90° minus 
MZ, and the azimuth, that is, the angle 
PZM. 

The astronomical triangle may be divided 
into two right-angled spherical triangles by 
dropping the perpendicular Mm from the 
position of the celestial body upon the ob- 
server's meridian. 

For convenience in explanation, the right- 
angled triangle, PMm, containing the hour 
angle will be called the “time triangle,” and 
the right-angled spherical triangle, MZm, 
which contains the azimuth will be called 
the “azimuth triangle.” 

For right-angled spherical triangles, tra- 
verse tables may be prepared similar to the 
familiar traverse tables used with plane tri- 
angles, so that with any two parts given, 
the tables may be entered for the selection 
of any other of the required three parts. 

In the two right-angled triangles of Fig. 
I, most of the parts appear as co-functions, 
but, by taking advantage of trigonometrical 
principles, the spherical traverse tables may 
be so arranged as to avoid the use of co- 


1Editor’s Note: This is true of all methods. 
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functions both as arguments and as se- 
lections. 

Commander de Aquino’s tables are simply 
traverse tables for spherical triangles. Sup- 
posing the tables to be at hand, they may be 
used as follows for the required solution of 
the astronomical triangle after its division 
into two right-angled spherical triangles : 


First, for the “time triangle,” with d and 
t given, enter the tables and select the sides 
marked a and b. Second, after finding the 
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side b of the “time triangle,” find the 
side c of the “azimuth triangle” from the 
fact that c equals L minus b. Third, with 
a and ¢ known, enter the spherical traverse 
tables and select the side MZ, the body’s 
altitude, and the angle MZm, the body’s 
azimuth. This completes the required solu- 
tion by inspection of the tables. 


The difficulty encountered in the method 
briefly described above is purely mechanical, 
that is, it is practically impossible to com- 
pute tables which will cover all possible 
combinations of d and t. Even if computed, 
the tables would be so voluminous as to be 
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impracticable. If tables are prepared with 
a limited number of values of d and; 
interpolation must be resorted to, and this 
nullifies the value of the tables, unless re. 
stricted. These difficulties Commander de 
Aquino evades as follows: (Refer to Fig, 2, 
the same triangle as Fig. 1.) 

The tables are arranged with the valye 
of the side a as the leading argument, just 
as in the plane traverse tables the course is 
the leading argument, and the tables are 
arranged for all integral values of a, that 
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is, a separate page is provided for each 
whole degree of the value of a. Now it is 
improbable that for the given values of d 
and ¢ the value of a in the particular “time 
triangle” to be solved will be an integral 
value. But for some meridian near the ob- 
server’s meridian, as PZ’, the value of a will 
be an integral value. To determine this 
meridian, enter the tables below with the 
nearest tabulated value of d and ¢ and take 
out a to the nearest degree. This is the value 
of a for that meridian which is nearest the 
observer’s meridian and which has an inte- 
gral value of a; it is the value of the side 
Mm’ of Fig. 2. 
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Now with a (integral) as the leading 
argument at the top of the table enter the 
tables and against the given value of d 
select the corresponding value of t. This 
will determine the longitude of a meridian 
(PZ’) on which, at the required instant, a 
had an integral value. At the same time 
select b. We have now determined a “time 
triangle” for the given body and a meridian 
near the meridian by account. Slight mul- 
tiplications must be used in selecting b and t. 
(Refer to Fig. 3.) 

Let PMm’ be the “time triangle” just 
determined. To this “time triangle” we 
may add any number of “azimuth triangles” 
completing the astronomical triangles for a 
series Of places on the selected meridian 
whose zeniths are Z’, Z”, Z”’, etc. It is 
desired to select a place whose latitude will 
be such that its zenith will yield an integral 
value of the side C of the “azimuth tri- 
angle.” Since C is equal to b minus L, we 
have only to select a value of L near the 
latitude by account which may be subtracted 
from b as selected in the solution of the 
“time triangle” and which will give an in- 
tegral number as a remainder, equal to C. 
Now in the “azimuth triangle,” MZ’m’, a 
and C are known and both are integral num- 
bers. We may therefore enter the traverse 
tables with a and C and select without in- 
terpolation the value of h and the angle Z, 
that is, the altitude and the azimuth of the 
given celestial body at a place near the ob- 
server's position by account, whose longi- 
tude may be determined from the selected 
value of ¢ and whose latitude was deter- 
mined by the artifice used in obtaining an 
integral value of C. With the observed alti- 
tude, and the selected azimuth and altitude 
for the selected position, the line of posi- 
tion may be laid off from the selected posi- 
tion in accordance with the usual methods. 

The above remarks are intended to be 
helpful to those readers who are not already 
familiar with Aquino’s method. They are 
introductory to his article rather than a 
discussion of it. They take the reader 
through the various steps necessary for the 
solution of the first method of Commander 
de Aquino’s article. It is hoped that they 
will enable the reader, not already familiar 
with the tables, to follow Commander de 
Aquino’s discussion, not only in the first 
method, but in the following methods. 

The reader of Commander de Aquino’s 
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article should understand that, as it is im- 
practicable to reproduce a complete set of 
tables in an article in the PRocEEDINGs, the 
selection of the value of a cannot be made 
from the single page reproduced from Lord 
Kelvin’s tables, or from the single page re- 
produced from Commander de Aquino’s 
tables. The value of a is supposed to have 
been made with the complete tables at hand, 
after which the solutions may be followed 
from the single pages reproduced. Further- 
more, the reader should not get the impres- 
sion that the above brief explanation covers 
the field. It is an explanation of the sim- 
plest case only, but if understood, will, it 
is hoped, make the other cases and more in- 
volved methods easy to follow. 


Training Naval Officers 


(See page 1746, September, 1926, PROCEEDINGS) 


LIEUTENANT R, M. Inric, U. S. N.— 
The article of Lieutenant Commander 
Tawresey directs attention to the inevitable 
trend of the times. Systematic methods of 
instruction which can be handled aboard ship 
must undoubtedly be relied upon to over- 
come the inherent disadvantage of not being 
able to send all officers, or even a fair pro- 
portion, to special courses ashore. Although 
the writer hesitates to take issue with an 
officer of far greater experience and of 
probably greater study of the subject, still 
he believes that one particular phase of the 
article pointed out a path which leads to its 
own defeat. Reference is made to the recom- 
mendation for conducting such classes, not 
only of the War College correspondence 
course, but other professional subjects also, 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
manding officer. It is believed that such an 
idea disregards, or overlooks, several funda- 
mentals in the administration of such work. 
First, if applied to all subjects, it becomes a 
practical impossibility for a commanding of- 
ficer to cover, except in a long cycle of time, 
any appreciable ground, for, whereas each 
officer might only be taking one course, the 
commanding officer would have to cover 
them all. Greater personal contact with and 
understanding of younger officers by com- 
manding officers is emphasized in the article 
as one beneficial result of such procedure. 
This implies at least partial attendance by 
the commanding officer at classes or personal 
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observation or reading of the work done by 
the students. Will I be accused of Jése 
majesté if I imply that very few of the com- 
manding officers are sufficiently abreast of 
the details in technical advances in profes- 
sional subjects, excepting those appropri- 
ately belonging to command, such as strategy 
and tactics, leadership, naval policy, etc., to 
properly criticize technical theses such as 
would be undertaken in advanced instruc- 
tion? This is no derogation, but rather a 
justification, because some may have missed 
intimate contact with the finer points for 
many years previous to taking command. 
The later advances, such as directors, gyros, 
electric drive, aviation and others, arrived in 
our midst with some suddenness after the 
present run of commanding officers of major 
ships had probably ceased, from necessity, 
the study of the technical details of such 
subjects in favor of those more suited to 
executive and command rank. A deduction 
makes it sound reasonable to suppose that 
commanding officers would resent the bu- 
reaus imposing upon them, in addition to the 
already heavy load of command, the status 
of prexy of a naval college with a curricu- 
lum of subjects with many of which they 
have not been on speaking terms for years. 

This leads to the second point, which is 
that if the preparation of such courses will 
rest with the bureaus, then logically so 
should the prosecution and supervision of 
correction, marking, and assignment of 
awards, whatever they may be. This brings 
us back to the first desirable point empha- 
sized by the author of the subject article, 
namely, standardization. This point could 
be developed at length, but suffice to say, 
that a course conducted directly under the 
auspices of a bureau will be more compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute, and draw more 
professional respect, than one conducted in a 
“ship-side” class. How often have we heard 
the gently sardonic remark, “school days?” 
spoken to someone engaged studiously in 
pursuing a subject whose scope is encom- 
passed by the ship. On the other hand, 
those taking the War College correspond- 
ence course seem to get credit for grasping 
for something worth while. 

This brings up the third point, which, 
from the point of view of a lieutenant, 
is a first hand and very real considera- 
tion. We all aspire to advancement in 
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some phase of professional knowl 

both because of practical future use ang 
present added prestige. And alt 

the certificate of credit, either as such or as 
an endorsement on a fitness report, by a 
commanding officer, is a thing to be desired, 
still it is seriously doubted if it “draws the 
water” with younger officers of a “letter 
from the bureau.” The latter smacks 
strongly of letters of commendation for ex. 
cellence in gunnery or engineering. And al- 
though the bureau could still give the letter 
on recommendation of the commanding off 
cer, it would be recognized as more or less 
of a second hand and perfunctory credit, 
Moreover, if conducted directly between the 
bureau and individuals, as at present in the 


War College course, the element of compul- | 


sion, a sure deterrent, is eliminated. 

Lastly, the success of such instruction, as 
admitted by the author of the subject article 
rests largely upon “incentives.” We like to 
humor ourselves that we are seeking knowl 
edge beyond the ordinary call of duty, For 
those over the school age hang out the lamp 
of knowledge from the highest window, and 
be careful to label it, “for those who seek.” 
Many will seek it cheerfully. Put it inside 
the classroom with an instructor present and 
say, “Here is the light, all use it,” and you 
rob us of the appeal to our individual as- 
pirations which alone can give excellence 
of results. 


“Let’s Consider Accounting” 


(See Page 2215, November, 1926, PRocEEDINGS) 


Captain H. C. Dincer, U. S. Navy— 
Lieutenant Searles has touched upon a mat- 
ter concerning which there is much informal 
discussion, but which receives comparatively 
little official treatment. He brings out cer- 
tain matters that may well merit careful con- 
sideration. The apparent inadequacy of the 
accounting system in certain fields is brought 
out, also the undue complication and delay 
in obtaining final results. The criticism in 
regard to the indeterminate appears to be 
well founded, but it is feared that the rem- 
edy suggested would hardly improve mat- 
ters. The indeterminate must be appor- 
tioned in some way. The present method is 
rather cumbersome and some way of simpli- 
fying the procedure should be evolved, but it 
cannot very well be abolished. 
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It would appear that the principal trouble 
with our accounting system is that there is 
too much to it and that some of the data 

red are of no particular use. Improve- 
ment is therefore to be sought mainly 
by simplification and the elimination of 
anything not fully justified on utilitarian 
grounds. ‘The multiplicity of appropria- 
tions, titles, accounts and special allotments 
and an unnecessarily large number of small 
job orders tend to increase the accounting 
work and complicate it beyond what is 
strictly necessary. Fewer, larger and more 
flexible appropriations and the issue of 
fewer job orders would very much facilitate 
simplification. It would also reduce the 
parasitic effort now present to remove 
charges from one appropriation and place 
them on another. Each custodian of an 
appropriation is keen on saving his own 
appropriation and does not care so very 
much about the other fellow’s. A careful 
investigation of the accounting system from 
a purely utilitarian viewpoint would no 
doubt disclose the possibility of greater sim- 
plification without emasculating the system 
asa whole. Our accounting system is good 
but it can be improved and perfected along 
the lines of reduced cost and greater use- 
fulness. 

My experience indicates that the present 
accounting system as represented by that 
at the navy yard, Philadelphia, gives ac- 
curately and expeditiously all the in- 
formation that the yard management needs 
or can advantageously use. In results it 
compares very favorably with average com- 
mercial accounting. The present accounting 
system is no doubt more elaborate than 
really necessary and could be simplified con- 
siderably, thus reducing the cost of its opera- 
tion. It is believed that the accounting sys- 
tem would be very much simplified if we had 
a few less titles and appropriations, if the 
subdivisions were not so extensive and if 
shop rate adjustments and the indeterminate 
could be handled in a somewhat more busi- 
ness-like and simple manner by establishing 
average shop rates which would be allowed 
to run for several months and to then allow 
the main appropriations or profit and loss 
account to absorb the over or under at the 
end of the year. This would cause job order 
costs to be slightly inaccurate but it would 
make the charges more consistent and would 
cause less violent fluctuations in overhead. 
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If one large appropriation Maintenance 
Navy, were established to take all general 
naval maintenance charges and also to be a 
suspense account from which charges could 
be made to other appropriations, the ac- 
counting could be very much simplified and 
the bugbear of having to watch a dozen or 
more small appropriations each month, to see 
that the particular allotment did not over- 
run, would be avoided. Then if this appro- 
priation were continuous like Increase of 
Navy the great worry of trifling over ex- 
penditure would be avoided. I cannot, how- 
ever, see the advantage, possibility or need 
of separating job order costs from appro- 
priation accounting. The appropriation costs 
are the essential things desired. For esti- 
mating data, only labor and material should 
be used and the estimated indirect applied 
to this. This may have to be a guess, but 
all estimates are guesses. 

I believe that a great deal of the criticism 
against our accounting system is due to 
unfamiliarity with it, and a wrong idea of 
what it is supposed to do. Even with the 
present too complicated system the cost of 
operating the accounting system is fairly 
reasonable. If anything is to be done with 
the accounting system the first step would 
appear to be a thorough search to find out 
what unjustified requirements might be 
eliminated and where a more simplified pro- 
cedure might be adopted. It appears quite 
evident that there is altogether too much 
detail split up, particularly in plant accounts. 
This also requires too many different job 
orders. There are too many titles and 
altogether too many account numbers and 
subheads. These could easily be reduced 
to about one fourth of their present number 
without sacrificing anything essential or 
worth while. The navy yards and stations 
can facilitate and simplify the accounting 
problem very much by making the necessary 
arrangements so that fewer job orders are 
issued and by having annual standing job 
orders whenever these can be used; instead 
of issuing, intermittently, a great many in- 
dividual job orders. 

Job orders should not be issued until there 
is some actual prospect of the job being 
undertaken in a reasonable time, and obso- 
lete job orders should be eliminated from 
the records as soon as possible. When in- 
telligently used and efficiently operated the 
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present accounting system is adequate. It 
does all that an accounting system can be 
expected to do; but in addition to this it 
tries to do a lot of things that do not appear 
to be necessary or even desirable. 

The accounting system is-a useful and 
essential adjunct to the control of industrial 
work but if we try to make too much of it, 
we will be paying more for it than it is 
worth. When the system, by its unjustified 
elaboration, becomes too great a burden it 
adds to expense instead of being a means by 
which cost can be reduced and distributed. 
Accounting, moreover, cannot be expected 
to make up the deficiencies caused by poor 
planning and estimating or ineffective ad- 
ministration and control. Nor is the ac- 
counting problem helped by the produc- 
tion departments adding another accounting 
system of their own. Accounting records 
should be brought down to the mini- 
mum without cutting out anything that is 
really useful. It may be found practicable 
to reduce and simplify the records so that the 
accounting function could be carried out with 
a reduction of accounting expense of fifteen 
or twenty per cent. A greater reduction 
than this is unlikely unless our appropria- 
tions, titles, account numbers, allotments and 
the manner of charging material are very 
much simplified. 

Finally, accounting is necessary to control 
costs and expenditures and to obtain neces- 
sary financial data. It is of more direct use 
to the navy yard management than to any 
other authority. It should be made as 
effective as possible and the cost of operat- 
ing it reduced to the lowest possible figure. 
In industrial yards its cost is from two to 
three per cent of productive work or about 
the same as planning where a central system 
of planning is used. 

Where planning and accounting services 
are operated with reasonable and sympa- 
thetic codperation the cost of both services 
can be materially reduced and at the same 
time secure greater efficiency in both. The 
problem of improving our accounting meth- 
ods is largely a matter of development and 
if the real aim and goal of our accounting 
system is definitely known and understood, 
steps toward improvement and reduced costs 
of operation can be taken by the local yards 
and stations as well as by the Navy Depart- 
ment, the budget and the general accounting 
office. 
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Those who direct what records are to be 
kept and returns made should keep in ming 
that accounting is an overhead burden and 
not in itself a productive work. Also go 
accounting operation should be require 
unless it accomplishes something useful and 
does this without unjustified expense an 
trouble. If this were done much mp. 
justified accounting labor and expense might 
be saved. Simplified practice applied to the 
problem of appropriating, allotting and a¢. 
counting for expenditures could save cop. 
siderable labor and expense. 

The problem of simplifying the account. 
ing system along scientific and _ utilitarian 
lines is merely one phase of simplifying and 
improving our whole paper work and ad. 


ministrative machinery in regard to material, | 


It can be improved and simplified if the 
problem is tackled by experts whose aim is 
to secure practical efficiency with the greatest 
possible economy and safety. Our so-called 
overhead in connection with naval material 
expenses can be reduced at least. by ten 

cent. 
per annum and this ought to be worth while, 


Diesel-Engined Warships 


(See Page 900, May, 1926, PrRocrEpINGs) 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. W. REEvgs, 
Jr., U. S. Navy.—This article treats in gen- 
eral of the advantages of diesel engines, 
and in particular of their application to light 
cruisers. Relative to their advantages for 
this purpose and the corresponding dis- 
advantages of a steam plant, some state 
ments are made which should not pass with- 
out comment. As to stability, ““When the 
oil is in, the center of gravity is low, giving 
a large metacentric height which makes the 
vessel uneasy and jerky in its movements. 
When the oil is out, the opposite is the case: 
the vessel is tender and heels easily in a beam 
wind.” From this the author infers thata 
diesel-driven ship, not subject to changes in 
stability from this cause, may be built with 
a reduction in beam and hence a reduction 
in hull weight. If there were any advantage 
in it, the steam driven vessel could fill her 
tanks with water as fast as they weft 
emptied of oil, thus obtaining equally com 
stant conditions of stability. There is, how- 
ever, one definite advantage in the decreased 
displacement resulting from burning up the 
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fuel:—the speed through the water is in- 
creased from one to two knots. Stability 
does not appear to furnish much evidence in 
favor of diesel drive. 

The article finds as an advantage of diesel 
drive the multiple units which must be em- 

oyed to obtain the necessary horse power 
for a light cruiser. “It follows that from a 
military point of view a diesel-driven ship 
with twelve engine rooms, each with a self- 
contained prime mover, is to be preferred to 
a steamship with eight boiler and four 
engine rooms, because in the former case 
the filling-up of one compartment entails the 
loss of eight per cent of the propulsive 
power, while in the latter case twelve and 
one-half per cent or twenty-five per cent is 
lost.” It does not follow as an unavoidable 
result of using steam that there must be 
eight boiler rooms and four engine rooms. 
The boiler rooms could be increased to any 
reasonable number, as could also the engine 
rooms and prime movers. Decision as to the 
number of units to be employed is always in 
the nature of a compromise. The chief ad- 
vantages are: more watertight subdivisions, 
and smaller per cent of reduction in power 
in case of damage to one unit. The dis- 
advantages are: increase of weight due to 
more compartments, more separate units, 
piping, etc.; more difficulty in operation; 
and inherent disadvantages of multiplicity 
of units and parts. It does not appear, 
therefore, that the use of any given number 
of units results exclusively from the adop- 
tion of any one type of motive power. 

Comparing the reliability of the two types 
it is stated that “The reliability of the diesel 
engine is regarded with much doubt by many 
practical men, especially by those who have 
had no actual experience with engines con- 
structed after the war.” As proof of the 
relative reliability of the diesel, the article 
mentions numerous instances of machinery 
breakdowns on steam plants during the war. 
A true comparison can be made only between 
vessels of the same type, one engined with 
diesels and the other with steam, and 
operated under similar conditions. 

The comparison implied is not a compari- 
son, but merely a statement of casualties to 
steam machinery designed a number of years 
ago and operating under the pressure of 
war-time service, and considered in connec- 
tion with diesel machinery “constructed 
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after the war.” Testimony in favor of 
diesel reliability is furnished by the results 
obtained in German submarines during the 
war, and in commercial vessels at the present 
time. But the requirements of commercial 
practice are quite different from naval 
practice, so that desirability for one does not 
necessarily prove desirability for the other. 
Results with German submarines merely 
show the capabilities of the type, and do not 
change the fact that our own experience with 
these engines in submarines has been far 
from satisfactory. 

A specific advantage claimed for the diesel 
is its ability to reach full power quickly. 
“To speak plainer: the diesel ship can al- 
most at a moment’s notice work up to full 
speed, whereas the steamer wants at least an 
hour to do so.” On a turbine-driven light 
cruiser, which has been properly organized 
and drilled, the vessel can be ready for full 
power on five minutes’ notice and can 
be actually developing that power in ten 
minutes. This is not an opinion, it is a state- 
ment of what has been done and can be done 
again. 

With respect to continued readiness to 
make full power on a steam driven vessel, 
the article states: “A scout, sent on a well 
defined errand, can have her boilers ready 
by the time any need for full speed is likely 
to occur; a raider or patrol cannot do so 
because of the enormous loss of fuel in- 
curred.” This statement may have been 
based on coal burning practice. It is not 
true of modern oil burning turbine-driven 
installations. Our light cruisers have twelve 
boilers and four firerooms. It is usual to 
cruise on three boilers, though more could 
be used without loss of boiler efficiency. 
The other boilers, after having been warmed 
up, may be allowed to “float on the line.” 
The only expenditure of fuel is that neces- 
sary to heat up the boiler brickwork from 
time to time. For this purpose, 100 gallons 
of oil a day would be a high estimate—a 
negligible amount. 

Diesel advocates are prone to compare 
steam plants of the present with diesel plants 
of the future. To be fair the comparison 
should be contemporary. There is no intent 
to belittle the progress of the diesel in the 
past, nor to deny its future possibilities. But 
it must also be admitted that steam plants 
have by no means reached their limit of de- 
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velopment. Those designed in the past few 
years, and in service today, undoubtedly 
have their defects. But there is no indica- 
tion that these can be overcome only by 
changing the type of motive power. Nor 
does it appear wise to discard one type, as 
yet not fully developed, for another type 
unless the superiority of the latter is unmis- 
takable. To mention only two lines of 
possible development in steam plants: 

(a) The maximum cruising radius can be 
increased and efficiency at that power im- 
proved by addition of geared clutch-con- 
nected cruising turbines. 

(b) Efficiency at all powers can be im- 
proved, even up to the best claims of other 
forms of propulsion, by using higher steam 
pressures. This is an old story in shore es- 
tablishments. Difficulties are involved in 
applying this to marine machinery but prob- 
ably no greater than those involved in the 
application of the diesel to use in light 
cruisers. 


Monitor-Merrimac—Ericsson 


See page 1839, November, 1923, PROCEEDINGS, 
article by Lieut. S. Dana Greene. 

See page 1647, Professional Notes, August, 1926, 
PROCEEDINGS. 

See page 2437, December, 1926, PRocEEDINGs. 

The editor has received several letters in 
the past year from Mr. Clifford I. Millard, 
an associate member of the Naval Institute, 
relative to points of historical accuracy con- 
cerning the Monitor, the Merrimac, their 
construction, the inventor Ericsson, etc. 
The following information has been fur- 
nished the editor through the courtesy of 
Lieutenant Commander (Retired) Richard 
Wainwright, U. S. Navy, of the Office of 
Naval Records and Library. 





Work was begun on the Virginia (Merri- 
mac), June 23, 1861. She was still im- 
perfect in many respects when she gave 
battle and destroyed the Cumberland and 
Congress, March &, 1862.1 

Work was commenced on the Monitor, 
October 25, 1861. She arrived at Hampton 
Roads from New York March 8, 1862, and 
on March 9, engaged the Virginia (Mer- 
rimac ).” 

*See Merrimac and Monitor, by H. Ashton 
Ramsey, C. S. A. Chief Engineer of the Virginia, 
March 6, 1862. 

*See Life of John Ericsson, by Wm. C. Church. 
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Both vessels were completed practically at 
the same time, but the United States Con 
ernment decided to build the M onitor onl 
when they received the news that the Con. 
federate Government was building the Vip. 
ginia (Merrimac). 

“The Monitor withdrew after three houry 
battle and placed herself under shore bat. 
teries and in shoal waters where the Virginig 
(Merrimac) on account of her great draft 
could not follow. We for some time 
awaited the return of the Monitor to the 
Roads. After consultation it was decided 
that we should proceed to the Navy Yard, s9 
that the vessel should be brought down in 
the water and completed. 


“The loss of our prow and anchor and 


consumption of coal and water had light- | 


ened us so that the lower part of the for- 
ward end of the shield was awash.” ® 

The incident of the Monitor retreating 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe was at 
the bombardment of Sewall’s Point, May 
8, 1862.4 

Lieutenant S. Dana Greene, U.S.N., ex- 
officer of the Monitor in the engagement 
with the Virginia (Merrimac), says .... 
“The flood of light rushing through the top 
of the pilot house now partly open, caused 
Worden, blind as he was, to believe that the 
pilot house was seriously injured, if not de- 
stroyed ; he therefore gave orders to put the 
helm to starboard and ‘sheer off.’ Thus the 
Monitor retired temporarily . . . . During 
this time the Merrimac which was leaking 
badly had started in the direction of the 
Elizabeth River, and, on taking my station 
in the pilot house and turning the vessel's 
head in the direction of the Merrimac, I saw 
that she was already in retreat. 

“For the next two months we lay at Hamp- 
ton Roads ; twice the Merrimac came out of 
the Elizabeth River, but did not attack. We, 
on our side, had received positive orders not 
to attack in the comparatively shoal waters 
above Hampton Roads where the Union 
Fleet could not maneuver.’ 

Assistant Secretary Fox in a letter to Mr. 
Ericsson said, “I wrote the order forbidding 

*See Captain Catesby ap. R. Jones, Southem 
Historical Society, Vol. XI. 

*See Captain Catesby ap. R. Jones, Southern 


Historical Society, Vol. XI. 
* Battles and Leaders of the Cis¢l War, Vol. 1. 
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the Monitor going into the upper roads to 
meet the Merrimac.” ° 

President Lincoln also had given orders 
that the Monitor should take no risk that 
could be avoided.’ 

Tradition claims that the iron grating 
that served as an upper deck on the Virginia 

Merrimac) was made of railroad iron at 
the Treadgar Mills at Richmond. Probably 
the Chamber of Commerce of Richmond, 
Va., could decide the question. 
The Story of the Monitor written by Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce and read January 
, 1896, is most interesting and instructive. 
Admiral Luce deals with the strategic, tech- 
nical, moral and the political results. 

The public imputed the charge of coward- 
ice to Lieutenant Greene for his having 
taken the defensive in the battle, Monitor 
and Virginia (Merrimac), and for retreating 
under the guns at Fortress Monroe when 
the Merrimac came out, May 8, 1862. They 
did not know that orders not to attack were 
issued by the Navy Department. 

In the United States Naval Institute PRo- 
cEEDINGS, Vol. 49, November, 1923, is pub- 
lished The Monitor at Sea and in Battle by 
the late Captain S. Dana Greene. This arti- 
cle is a letter of the late Lieutenant Greene 
written to his mother March 4, 1862, giv- 
ing an interesting account of the trip of 
the Monitor from New York to Hampton 
Roads and of the battle with the C.S.S. Vir- 
ginia, Lieutenant Greene states in this letter 
that they had strict orders not to follow the 
Virginia (Merrimac). I fail to find a book 
or pamphlet of “S. Dana Greene’s Letters 
to his Father.” 

It was evident that Lieutenant Greene 
did not agree with the other officers’ opinion 
of the Monitor as a fine sea boat. Ericsson 
resented his criticism. 

The only cause assigned for S. Dana 
Greene having shot himself was mental anx- 
iety over literary matters he was preparing 
for publication relative to the fight between 
the Monitor and Virginia (Merrimac). He 
had been observed to act strangely for some 
time. 

Major Ashtob Ramsey, C.S.A., Chief En- 
gineer of the Virginia, in his report of the 
engagement between the Monitor and Vir- 
ginia says—“The Monitor's turret was a 
death trap. It was only twenty feet in diame- 


*Life of John Ericsson, by Church. 
"Life of John Ericsson, by Church. 
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ter and every shot knocked off bolt heads 
and sent them flying against the gunners. 
If one of them barely touched the side of 
the turret he would be stunned and momen- 
tarily paralyzed—Lieutenant Greene had 
been taken below in a dazed condition and 
never fully recovered from the effects.” 

Lieutenant Greene does not mention this 
incident to his mother ; probably he did not 
wish to worry her. 


References: 


Brief Sketch of the Career of Captain Catesby 
ap. R. Jones. 

The Monitor and Merrimac—Both sides of the 
story told by Lieutenant J. L. Worden, U.S.N., 
Lieut. Greene, U.S.N., of the Monitor, H. Ashton 
Ramsay, C.S.N., Chief Engineer of the Merrimac. 

In the Monitor's Turret—Lieut. S. Dana Greene. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. I. 

First Fight of the Ironclad—John Taylor Wood, 
C.S.N. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
Vol. I. 


Navy Department, Washington, October 
16, 1902. 

Sir: Replying to your letter of the 9th 
instant requesting information as to whether 
Mr. Theodore Ruggles Timby was the in- 
ventor of the Monitor, instead of John Eric- 
sson, I herewith enclose for your informa- 
tion a copy of a memorandum prepared by 
the Bureau of Construction & Repair, 
dated June 19, 1902, the original of which 
was forwarded to the House Committee on 
Claims during the last session of Congress, 
in connection with a bill for the relief of 
Mr. Theodore R. Timby. 

Very respectfully, 
Charles H. Darling, 
Acting Secretary. 
Mr. Amasa Thornton, 
150 Broadway, New York City. 


Department of the Navy, Bureau of Con- 
struction & Repair, Washington, D.C., 
June 19g, 1902. 

Memorandum Relative to H. R. 13042. 

A bill for the relief of Theo. R. Timby. 

The present bill is practically identical 
with the bill, S-456, introduced in the Sen- 
ate on the tenth of December, 1891, and like 
it, provides for the payment to Theo. R. 
Timby, of the sum of $500,000 as compen- 
sation in full of all demands whatever for 
the past, present and future use by the 
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United States Government of his invention 
of a revolving turret for offensive and de- 
fensive warfare as applied to floating de- 
vices. The bill S-456 was referred to the 
bureau, and the correspondence accompany- 
ing it, bearing equally upon the present bill, 
will be referred to below. 

A movable tower capable of bringing any 
face to bear upon an enemy is an extremely 
ancient device. One writer describes three 
types that were in use, and in Josephus’s 
account of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus 
may be found reference to such towers, 
from which the following is quoted: 

Now these towers were very troublesome to 
the Jews who otherwise opposed the Romans very 
courageously, for they shot at them out of their 
lighter engines from these towers, as they did also 
by those that threw darts .... and it was not 
practicable to take them nor to over-turn them 
they were so heavy, nor to set them on fire be- 
cause they were covered with plates of iron. 

Such movable towers were capable of a 
motion of translation and of motion about 
their vertical axis. They were continued in 
use for a good many centuries, and in medi- 
eval warfare came to be designated as tur- 
rets. They were used so lately as in the 
time of the English Commonwealth. 

The protection of guns, employing gun- 
powder as a means of discharging projec- 
tiles, by armor carried and moving with the 
gun, is also an ancient device. A pair of 
guns mounted behind inclined armor com- 
pletely surrounding the guns are to be 
found illustrated in Grose’s Military An- 
tiquities, published in 1801, and in Na- 
poleon’s Etudes sur le Passé et l Avenir de 
lV Artillerie, published in 1846. A number 
of such pairs of guns mounted in this man- 
ner are known to have been used in the 
siege of Boulogne in 1544. 

Rotation of the gun platform is also an 
ancient device, having been in use from the 
time of the earliest use of mortars, cer- 
tainly not later than the fifteenth century. 
Guns carried on rotating platforms, with 
complete protection to the training mechan- 
ism upon naval vessels, were provided for 
in a design for an armor clad submitted by 
R. L. Stevens to the Navy Department and 
the construction of a vessel in which the 
guns were to be so mounted was actually 
begun under a contract dated the roth of 
February, 1843. 

All of the principles involved in the tur- 
ret, which is in effect a revolving gun plat- 
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form carrying for protection of the gun anq 
men, armor moving with the same, were olf 
at the time that Timby filed a caveat in 184 
for a Metallic Revolving Fort, a device jn. 
tended for, and, in the form Proposed, 
adapted only to shore work. 

So far as the records of this office show, 
or as any evidence presented by Timby, or 
the advocates of his claim, is concerned, 
nothing further was done by Timby, at this 
time, or for many years later, to perfect his 
invention, secure a patent thereon, or apply 
it to naval purposes. Under the rules of 
the Patent Office the caveat filed by Timby 
was a confidential document, and inacees. 
sible to any person except the examiners of 
that office. 


It is a matter of history that in 1864 | 


Ericsson presented to the Emperor Napoleon 
III, a complete design for a vessel of the 
Monitor type, i. e., a low free-board vessel 
provided with guns on a revolving platform 
carrying armor for their protection. Two 
years later, in 1856, Timby exhibited his 
plans for a revolving metallic fort to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 

On the third of April, 1858, there was 
issued to Minton and Thomas, in England, 
a patent, No. 715, showing a revolving 
metallic fort in several stories almost iden- 
tical with that subsequently patented by 
Timby in this country, and on the thirtieth 
of March, 1859, there was issued to C. P. 
Coles, in England, a patent for a revolving 
cupola for use on vessels of war. 

In August, 1861, a naval board was ap 
pointed for the purpose of examining plans 
for iron clad vessels, and to this board the 
designs of the original Monitor, prepared by 
John Ericsson, were submitted. It is not 
claimed by Timby that this design was pre- 
pared with his assistance or concurrence, of 
that he had anything to do with the design 
of the turrets or any other portion of the 
vessel. There is no reason to believe that 
the turret feature of this vessel is in any 
way to be attributed, either for the broad 
conception or for any of the details, to the 
efforts of Timby; for in a letter dated the 
second of March, 1888, in reply to a letter 
from Admiral Ammen requesting a state- 
ment from Timby as to his connection with 
the plans and construction of the original 
Monitor in 1862, he states that after procur- 
ing a patent for revolving towers he, in 1862, 
after the completion of the Monitor, entered 
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into a royalty agreement with the contrac- 
tors and builders of the vessel for the use 
of his patents in this vessel and the suc- 
ceeding vessels built by the same parties. 

The contract for the Monitor was signed 
on the fourth of October, 1861, specifying 
that the vessel was to be constructed in 
1861; the vessel was tried out on February 
19, 1862 ; and on March 9, 1862, fought her 
memorable battle with the Merrimac. 

The records of the United States Patent 
Office show that Theo. R. Timby filed his 
first application for a patent upon a “Re- 
yolving tower” on the twenty-seventh day 
of May, 1862, seventy-nine days after the 
battle of the Monitor with the Merrimac, at 
a time when the success of the vessel de- 
signed and constructed by Ericsson had 
been demonstrated and it was evident that 


further construction of this type of vessel: 


would be undertaken. It should be par- 
ticularly noted that Ericsson, who was re- 
sponsible for the design of the Monitor, and 
for the successful developments of all the 
details in connection with the vessel and the 
turrets, acted entirely independently and 
without knowledge of the conception 
claimed by Timby to have originated with 
him; and that Timby, after the practical 
demonstration of the success of the ideas 
developed by Ericsson, applied for a patent 
covering the broad principle of operation of 
the turret with the evident intention of 
turning the same to his financial advantage. 

Under the patent laws as they are today 
the Minton and Thomas patent of 1856 for 
a revolving tower, and the C. P. Coles pat- 
ent of 1859 for a revolving cupola, ante- 
dating his application by more than two 
years, would have prevented the issuance 
of a patent to Timby in this country. The 
Patent Office, however, at that time, on the 
evidence of priority of conception presented 
by the caveat filed in 1843, which caveat had, 
however, not been kept alive during the in- 
terval, allowed the claim and granted a 
patent on September 30, 1862. 

There is nothing in the bureau’s official 
records connected with any of the turret 
vessels contracted for during the Civil War 
or since to show that Timby ever claimed or 
received any compensation, either from the 
United States Government or from any per- 
son Or persons contracting for vessels for 
the United States Government, for the use 
of his patent filed and granted after the 
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successful battle of the Monitor with the 
Merrimac on March 9g, 1862. From the 
correspondence referred to the bureau in 
connection with the Senate Bill S-456, above 
mentioned, dated December 10, 1891, it ap- 
pears, however, that under an agreement 
with the sureties under the contract with 
John Ericsson for the construction of the 
monitors Catskill, Lehigh, Montauk, Pas- 
saic, Patapsco, Saginaw, Dictator and Puri- . 
tan, Timby was paid the sum of $5,000.00 
as a royalty on each turret on the vessels 
named, although it is not claimed by Timby, 
or by those advocating his claims, that he 
had any other connection with these or any 
other vessels of the Monitor type, than to 
have succeeded after the completion of the 
Monitor in obtaining a patent which covered 
the conception of a revolving tower or tur- 
ret; or that the successful development of 
this conception, or of any of the details con- 
nected therewith, is in any way attributable 
to this claimant. 

In addition to the turret vessels named 
above, there were contracted for or com- 
menced in the Navy Yards during the years 
1862 and 1863, forty-seven other vessels of 
the Monitor type. A number, though not 
all, of the contracts for these vessels con- 
tained the following clause: 

It is further agreed by the parties of the first 
part to hold the United States harmless against 
any demand for patent fees for any patented in- 
vention for any article or arrangement that may be 
used by them in the construction and equipment of 
this vessel, and before the final payment shall be 
made to furnish the Navy Department with a 
proper release from such patentee. 

There is nothing in the complete records 
held by the bureau with reference to these 
vessels to show that any action was ever 
taken by Timby with a view to pressing, at 
that time, claims for infringement against 
the contractors for those vessels, the con- 
tracts for which contained the clause just 
quoted, or against the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the case of those vessels the 
contracts for which did not contain this 
protecting clause. From the correspondence 
which was submitted in support of the 
claim of Timby upon which the Senate Bill 
S-456, above mentioned, dated December 10, 
1891, was based, it is apparent that he had 
in 1862, as well as subsequently influential 
friends who could and doubtless would have 
assisted him in the prosecution of any rea- 
sonable claim. 
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The bureau is of the opinion that the 
ideas covered by the patent issued to Timby 
in 1862 were ancient at the time that his 
caveat was filed in 1843; and that Timby 
had not even the most remote connection 
with, or influence upon, the conception or 
development of the Monitor type of vessel. 

(Sd) F. T. Bow es, 
Chief Constructor, U.S.N., 
Chief of Bureau. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 


Report of Captain John Worden, U. S. 
Navy, to the Secretary of the Navy con- 
cerning the services of Lieutenant S. D. 
Greene, U.S.N., on the U.S.S. Monitor, 
March 9, 1862. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
January 5, 1868. 

Str: Recently learning that Lieutenant- 
Commander S. D. Greene the executive offi- 
cer of the Monitor in her conflict with the 
Merrimack in Hampton Roads, on the ninth 
of March 1862, has been annoyed by ungen- 
erous allusions to the fact that no official 
record existed at the Department, in rela- 
tion to my opinion of his conduct on that 
occasion, I desire now to remedy a wrong, 
which I regret should so long have existed, 
and to do justice to that gallant and excel- 
lent officer, as well as to all the officers and 
crew of the Monitor, who, without excep- 
tion, did their duty so nobly in that remark- 
able encounter, by placing on the files of the 
Department the following report. 

In order to do full justice to him and to 
the others under my command, I beg leave 
to state narratively the prominent points in 
the history of that vessel from the date of 
my orders to her, until the encounter with 
the Merrimack. 
ee SS ee ee oe ee 
*.* *Soon after reaching my vessel and 
at about 7:30 o’clock a.m. the Merrimack 
was observed to be underway, accompanied 
by her consorts, steaming slowly. I got 
underway as soon as possible and stood di- 
rectly for her, with crew at quarters, in or- 
der to meet and engage her as far away 
from the Minnesota as possible. As I ap- 
proached the enemy, her wooden consorts 
turned and stood back in the direction from 
which they had come, and she turned her 
head up stream, against the tide, remaining 
nearly stationary, and commenced firing. 
At this time, about 8 o’clock a.m. I was ap- 
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proaching her on her starboard bow, on q 
course nearly at right angles with her fin 
of keel, reserving my fire until near en 

that every shot might take effect. I contin. } 
ued to so approach until within very shor 
range, when I altered my course paralld 
with hers, but with bows in opposite dire. 
tions, stopped the engine and commenced 
firing. In this way I passed slowly by her 
within a few yards, delivering fire as rapidly 
as possible, and receiving from her a rapid 
fire in return, both from her great guns and 
musketry, the latter aimed at the pilot house, 
hoping undoubtedly to penetrate it through 
the lookout holes and to disable the com- 
manding officer and helmsmen. At this period 
I felt some anxiety about the turret ma 
chinery, it having been predicted by many 
persons, that a heavy shot with great initial 
velocity striking the turret, would so de 
range it as to stop its working, but finding 
that it had been twice struck and still re 
volved as freely as ever, I turned back with 
renewed confidence and hope and continued 
the engagement at close quarters, every shot 
from our guns taking effect upon the huge 
sides of our adversary, stripping off the iron 
freely. Once, during the engagement, I ran 
across and close to her stern, hoping to dis- 
able her screw, which I could not have 
missed by more than two feet. Once, after 
having passed upon her port side, in crossing 
her bow to get between her and the Minne- 
sota again, she steamed up quickly and find- 
ing that she would strike my vessel with her 
prow or ram, I put the helm “hard a port” 
giving a broad sheer, with our bow towards 
the enemy’s stern, thus avoiding a direct 
blow and receiving it at a sharp angle on 
the starboard quarter, which caused it to 
glance without inflicting any injury. The 
contest so continued except for an interval 
of about fifteen minutes when I hauled off 
to remedy some deficiency in the supply of 
shot in the turret, until near noon, when 
being within ten yards of the enemy a shell 
from her struck the pilot house near the 
lookout hole, through which I was looking, 
and exploded, fracturing one of the “logs” 
of iron of which it was composed, filling 
my face and eyes with powder utterly blind- 
ing and in a degree stunning me. The top 
of the pilot house too, was partially lifted 
off by the force of the concussion which let 
in a flood of light, so strong as to be appat- 
ent to me, blind as I was, and caused me to 
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believe that the pilot house was seriously 
disabled. I therefore gave orders to put 
the helm to starboard and sheer off and sent 
for Lieutenant Greene and directed him to 
take command. I was then taken to my 
quarters and had been there but a short 
time when it was reported to me that the 
Merrimack was retiring in the direction of 
Norfolk. In the meantime Lieutenant 
Greene, after taking his place in the pilot 
house and finding the injuries there less 
serious than I supposed, had turned the ves- 
sel’s head again in the direction of the en- 
emy, to continue the engagement, but before 
he could get at close quarters with her, she 
retired. He therefore very properly re- 
turned to the Minnesota and lay by her 
until she floated. 

The Merrimack having been thus checked 
in her career of destruction, and driven back 
crippled and discomfited, the question 
arises should she have been followed in her 
retreat to Norfolk? That such course 
would commend itself very temptingly to 
the gallantry of an officer and be difficult to 
resist, is undeniable; yet I am convinced 
that under the condition of affairs then 
existing at Hampton Roads, and the great 
interests at stake there, all of which were 
entirely dependent upon the Monitor, good 
judgment and sound discretion forbade it. 
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It must be remembered that the pilot house 
of the Monitor was situated well forward 
in her bows and that it was quite consider- 
ably damaged. In following in the wake of 
the enemy, it would have been necessary, in 
order to fire clear of the pilot house, to have 
made broad “yaws” to starboard or port, 
involving in the excitement of such a chase, 
the very serious danger of grounding in the 
narrower portions of the channel and near 
some of the enemy’s batteries, whence it 
would have been very difficult to extricate 
her, possibly involving her loss. Such a 
danger her commanding officer would not, 
in my judgment, have been justified in en- 
countering, for her loss would have left the 
vital interests in all the waters of the Chesa- 
peake at the mercy of future attacks from 
the Merrimack. Had there been another 
ironclad in reserve at that point, to guard 
those interests, the question would have pre- 
sented a different aspect, which would not 
only have justified him in following, but 
perhaps made it his imperative duty to do so. 
es *. &. es @ €. &:8-eeee 
Joun L. Worpen, 
Captain 
Hon. Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of. the Navy, 
Washington D.C. 
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‘A distinguished European editor of an impor- 
tant technical publication writes to the Naval 
Institute as follows: 


As you are no doubt aware, the “Proceed- 
ings” are read with the greatest interest 
by the majority of naval students on this 
side of the Atlantic. I think it is remark- 
able that the Institute is able to maintain 
such a high level of interest in the arti- 
cles. 


Many letters similar in substance reach the 
Institute at this time of year from sub- 
scribers and members from all over the 
world when remitting their subscriptions 
and membership dues. 
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NAvAL ACADEMY GRADUATE—DEAN OF AMERICAN PHYSICISTS 
Proressor A. A. MICHELSON 


Professor Michelson is considered by scientists as the Dean of American Physicists and 
the greatest authority on optics in the world. He is known as the first one to measure with 
any degree of accuracy the velocity of light, which was announced by him in 1878. He has 
just completed new measurements, which show a velocity forty miles slower than announced 
nearly a half century ago. Professor Michelson was graduated from the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Class of 1873; and before resigning from the Navy served as an ensign in the 
Department of Physics and Chemistry at the Naval Academy, when Commander (later 
Admiral) W. T. Sampson was head of that department. 
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UNITED STATES 


Comment of British Press 
and New York “Times” 


New York Times, 1 January.—President 
Coolidge’s New Year peace appeal is com- 
mended by the only London newspapers 
which have found time to devote editorial 
space to it. The Daily Chronicle observes: 


One cannot read the speech made by Mr. Cool- 
idge without feeling how closely akin are the 
ideas of Britain and America on the subject of 
war and peace. Mr. Coolidge is not forcing the 
open door when he affirms that when the militar- 
ist system is worked out to its logical conse- 
quences the result is always a complete failure. 
How many nations has he really with him—as 
he certainly has Britain—in declaring that “we 
can render no better service to humanity than to 
prevent the world from slipping back into the 
grasp of that raving system”? 


The Westminster Gazette, while it de- 
clares that Mr. Coolidge struck one of the 
best international notes of the New Year by 
taking his stand on the maxim that competi- 
tive armaments will not bring peace, but 
that enlightened statesmanship will make 
sacrifices in the way of disarmament for 
peace, goes on to ask: 


Who is to lead the way in taking the risks? 
Not the United States apparently, if the big new 
cruiser program is to go through on the alleged 
ground that the Washington 5-5-3 ratio in cap- 
ital ships is being violated by this country under 
the subterfuge of excessive cruiser building. 

The view of Mr. Butler, Chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, is that America 
has been “fooled.” If America has been fooled, 
the last Labor Government helped in the fooling 
by allowing the British Admiralty to get five 
new cruisers for “replacement” when all time 
orders were given to find work for dockyard 
constituencies represented by Labor members of 
Parliament. 

There is no evidence here of statesmen who 
will make the sacrifices for peace urged with such 
pious propriety by Mr. Coolidge. But it is not 
our business to taunt Mr. Coolidge nor the 
United States people with erecting a signpost 
without taking the road. This country is power- 
ful and important enough to make the initiative 
of its own. 


BRITISH CRUISER STAND EXPLAINED 


The Westminster Gazette mentions that 
“England is being obscurely charged with 
having snubbed President Coolidge over the 
request at Geneva in the summer to revise 
the Washington formula as between capital 
ships and cruisers.” 

The diplomatic correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph furnishes an interesting 
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pendent to this reference by his denial }, 
Britain did any such thing. He stigmatigg 
as groundless “the suggestion that the Bri 
ish Government informed America it could 
not agree to attend a second Washi 
conference on naval disarmament to deg 
with smaller categories of warships unleg 
the present status quo on the matter of 
cruisers was maintained.” 

According to information received from 
last summer, what actually happened was this: }y 
the lobbies of the Preparatory Disarmamey 
Commission the idea of calling such a Washj 
ton conference in certain eventualities was mp. 
officially discussed between the British and Amer. 
ican experts. The ‘ r then gave it as ther 
opinion that frorr British naval standpoin, 
any limitation of ight cruisers would ineyi 
be impossible unless and until the submariy 
menace in the narrow European seas had bee 
satisfactorily dealt with or was so dealt with 
simultaneously. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if as a sequel to th 
visits to Washington of Mr. Houghton and Hugh 
Gibson a restatement of American policy regart- 
ing world disarmament and pacification were made 
by Washington early in the new year. 


Tripod Masts 


New York Times, 14 December.—wWith 
the installation of tripod fire-control masts 
in the battleship Texas and plans for their 
introduction in the coming modernization of 
the New York, the Oklahoma, and the Ne- 
vada, the American navy has taken what it 
regards as a forward step to meet modem 
developments in the evolution of naval com 
struction. 

The British navy has been using the tri- 
pod mast for years, while the American 
navy has clung for a quarter of a century to 
the cage mast, although with important re 
finements of the original design in the 
newer dreadnaughts of the West Virginia 
and Maryland class. 

The lattice-work cage masts, sometimes 
called basket masts, were abandoned in the 
remaking of the Texas. They will also be 
abolished on the New York, Oklahoma, and 
Nevada when they are modernized. 

This does not mean that the semi-cage 
masts of the later dreadnaughts are to be 
ripped out and tripods put in their places i 
the near future, or even that the older bat- 
tleships scheduled for modernization are to 
have tripod masts. As a matter of fact the 


Wyoming, Arkansas, Utah, and Florida, 


four of the older twelve-inch gun ships, 
are not to have tripod masts. 
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On five other battleships, vessels of the 
fourteen-inch gun class, the Pennsylvania, 
Arisona, Mississippi, Idaho and New Mex- 
ico, the cage masts will probably be sup- 


planted by tripods when they are modern- 


Wer the tripod has been tested for a 
few years decision will then be made as to 
the style of mast to be introduced in the 
first new battleships to be laid down under 
the naval limitation treaty of the Washing- 
ton arms conference. 

Installation of tripod masts on the Texas 
has so completely changed the appearance of 
this warship that when she steamed out of 
Hampton Roads on November 26 for 
Guantanamo old-timers among the salts at 
Norfolk rubbed their eyes. Her cage masts 
had been replaced by tripods, single central 
spars supported by two slanting sparlegs, 
and her two smoke stacks had been reduced 
to one. 

The Florida and Arkansas have also been 
modernized, but in their case tripods were 
not introduced. Instead, the forward cage 
mast was retained and the aft cage mast re- 
moved, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


New Submarines 


London Times, 2 November.—The 
award of contracts, announced in The 
Times yesterday, to Messrs. Vickers and 
Messrs. Beardmore for the building of five 
submarines provided for in the current 
Navy Estimates may be said to mark the 
resumption of regular construction in this 
class of vessel. 

When the Armistice was signed there 
were seventy-three British submarines or- 
dered and under construction, of which the 
contracts for thirty-three were cancelled. 
Of the other forty all but seven were com- 
pleted by 1920, but these seven were put 
aside as spare-time jobs, and two of them, 
L26 and L27, still remained for completion 
into the present year, although they were 
begun well over eight years ago. L26, in 
fact, is not yet finished, the coal dispute 
having caused further delay. 

_ Meantime, considerable advance was be- 
ing made in submarine design in other coun- 
tries, and, in view of our own experience in 

war, it was necessary to lay down new 
vessels for trial purposes. A large subma- 


' Tine for oversea cruising, Xz, was provided 
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for in 1921, and laid down at Chatham in 
November of that year. This vessel, of 
2,525 tons displacement on the surface and 
3,600 tons when submerged, was completed 
last year, and has since made a trial run 
independently to Gibraltar and back. An- 
other submarine, of smaller design for gen- 
eral service, was begun at Chatham in 1924 
as the O1, and has now been named the 
Oberon. This vessel is of 1,345 tons 
(1,750 tons submerged), and has recently 
commissioned for trials, although she will 
not be finished until March next. 

Only two new submarines, therefore, 
have been put in hand for the Royal Navy 
in the eight years since the war, and when 
the question of Fleet replacements was ex- 
haustively considered by a Cabinet Commit- 
tee in the spring of 1925, it was decided to 
build six submarines a year, beginning in 
1926-27. It is the first batch of these which 
is now being ordered. The vessels for 
1926-27 will be of the “O” type, and 
£60,000 has been voted for the five to be 
built by contract, £21,700 being allotted to 
the sixth boat, to be begun at Chatham 
Dockyard. 


The Navy Estimates 


Naval and Military Record, 8 Decem- 
ber.—The usual annual battle between 
economy and efficiency is now going on in 
connection with the framing of the Navy 
Estimates for next financial year. The na- 
tional revenue has been seriously affected 
by the coal stoppage, a fact which the 
Treasury is plaintively impressing upon all 
the Government departments. Naval ex- 
penditure during the current year will fall 
considerably short of what was estimated, 
owing to the delay in new construction, ex- 
tending to the contract yards which are sup- 
plying material for the ships on the slips. 
The money thus involuntarily saved will go 
as “appropriation in aid” towards the forth- 
coming Estimates, but the Admiralty are 
insisting that there shall be a sufficient al- 
lowance under Vote 8 to permit of an at- 
tempt to overtake the arrears in shipbuild- 
ing. They view with undisguised concern 
the stoppage of progress on the ships of the 
replacement program. Procrastination had 
been carried all too far when this program 
was sanctioned. It had been considerably 
modified, and did not represent the full 
“minimum demands” put forward by the 
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Board of Admiralty. But it was a condi- 
tion of acceptance of the compromise that 
uninterrupted progress should be made un- 
til the program was complete. 

The failure to maintain such progress is 
not the fault of anybody concerned. It is 
all part of the incalculable national disserv- 
ice done by the leaders of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration. The serious aspect of the situation 
is that, so far from this enforced situation 
having resulted in economy, it has immeas- 
urably accentuated the need for economy. 
The fact that expenditure on shipbuilding 
has fallen substantially below the voted ap- 
propriations is very much more than coun- 
ter-balanced by the fact that the national 
revenue will show such a heavy deficit as to 
render it a tremendous problem for the 
chancellor of the exchequer to foot the bills 
for the fighting services. Therefore, the 
mandate has necessarily gone forth that 
these bills must be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible level. It has been stated that the prin- 
cipal reason which induced Lord Beatty to 
remain on as First Sea Lord for the present 
was to enable him to throw the whole of his 
weight into resisting any attempt to curtail 
the cruiser program. Rival sea powers 
have been going steadily ahead with their 
building programs, while we have been re- 
duced to comparative inactivity, and our rel- 
ative position, which was strongly com- 
mented upon during the Cabinet battle over 
the replacement program, has consequently 
become considerably worse. 

While it is as yet too early to form any- 
thing in the way of definite conjecture as to 
the probable character of the Navy Esti- 
mates now in course of being framed, cer- 
tain features may be taken for granted. 
The economies in gunnery practice, estab- 
lished during the current year by the un- 
precedented step of drawing on ammunition 
reserves, will be continued, with the result 
that these reserves will be seriously de- 
pleted. Seagoing training will be still fur- 
ther curtailed, so as to economize on oil 
fuel, and it is not improbable that the com- 
bined exercises between the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic Fleets, which for the past 
three years have replaced regular naval 
maneuvers, will be abandoned. The pass- 
ing into commission of the new battleships 
Nelson and Rodney will probably be de- 
ferred considerably beyond the date when 
this would have been practicable in the pres- 
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ent stage towards completion of these ye, 
sels. 

A reduction in the personnel is talkej 
about, but this is purely speculative and, 
view of the necessity to provide ¢ 
ments for the new ships which will begin 
pass into service during next year, such; 
step seems highly unlikely. The requir 
ments of the service, indeed, demand a sy). 
stantial increase in existing numbers, It js 
tolerably certain that these requirements 
will be left unfulfilled, and that a ¢om 
promise will be effected by paying-off sti 
more ships in harbor service and in resery 

The Royal Dockyards are likely to figur 
prominently in the forthcoming Estimate, 
and it would be fruitless to deny that con. 
siderable apprehension exists as to the na- 
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them. The First Lord’s hint at the tim 
that the closing of Rosyth and Pembroke 
was being debated in Parliament, that “even 
bigger economies were in prospect,” is te 
called with much uneasiness. But there is 
this hopeful aspect to be borne in mind. If 
the Admiralty are sturdily insisting that 
effort must be made to recover the time lost 
in connection with new shipbuilding, this 
will mean “all hands at the pumps” in the 
Royal Dockyards. Through no fault of 
their own the Royal Yards have been te 
sponsible for heavy unproductive expendi 
ture this year, and the wise policy is to try 
and balance this by speeding-up existing 
work, and providing further work. 


The Navy as a Profession 


Naval and Military Record, 24 Noven- 
ber.—For a considerable while past there 
has been definite evidence of the existence 
of a wide and, apparently, growing impres 





sion that the Royal Navy is not such a pop 
ular profession as it was; in fact, not t0 
put too fine a point upon it, that it is n0 
longer popular at all amongst the class 
whence come the Dartmouth cadets. We 
find public men urging upon the schodl- 
masters of the country the desirability of 
trying to foster an interest in the Navy 
amongst their pupils. We find retired off- 
cers writing to the newspapers with various 
explanations as to why parents are growing 
more and more chary of entering their boys 
for a naval career. It is alli very interest 
ing, but just a little disquieting too. 

possibility of a dearth of candidates for 
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commissions in the Navy is a very serious 
matter to contemplate. I do not say that 
we are likely to be confronted by such an 
unprecedented position; what I do say is 
that a wide impression has gained ground 
that this may happen. 

It is rather instructive to trace the 
unds for such an idea as far as these 

t themselves on a review of the whole 
subject. The heavy “axing” that has gone 
on since the end of the Great War has 
naturally had a most unsettling effect upon 
the minds of those who were looking to the 
Navy as a calling for their sons. It has 
rudely shaken that sense of stability which 
we have always associated with the naval 
career; a position for the active life of a 
man, with a pension at the end of it. The 
tion of the exceptional conditions 
which brought about this result has not 
ated unfavorable judgment. War is the 
ultimate role of the naval officer. If he is 
to be sacrificed to national economy after 
having splendidly fulfilled that role, then 
what becomes of the idea of stability of call- 
ing? Sentiment still acclaims the British 
naval service as the finest profession in the 
world. But we cannot live on sentiment. 
We cannot begin life all over again, at an 
age, and after a training, which unsuits us 
for most pursuits. The time has passed 
when commissioned service to the State was 
regarded as its own reward in dignity and 
prestige. In Victorian days the Army was 
simply a luxury, and no man was expected 
to go into it without sufficient private means 
to have enabled him to keep out of it. The 
Navy has never been in quite the same case ; 
it has long been parabled as “the poor man’s 
service”; but probably more than any other 
profession it has been an hereditary calling, 
and this has always ensured a certain and 
very considerable flow of candidates for 
commissions. But in this democratic age 
the old values are changing, and the heredi- 
tary sense is often under the necessity of 
counting the cost and weighing the pros- 
pects. 

Apart from the “axing” which has gone 
on so heavily, there is the very important 
question of the outlook for a naval officer 
nowadays. I am afraid this is not a rosy 
picture. As things now stand, a large pro- 
portion—the largest proportion—of lieuten- 


The| @it-commanders can never hope to get be- 


yond that rank. These officers all have 
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sufficient length of service to imply that 
they served right through the Great War. 
There are approximately 900 of them on the 
active list. Twenty are selected every half- 
year for promotion to the rank of com- 
mander. Promotion by selection is a sound 
principle, for it ensures the recognition of 
merit as against the claim of mere seniority. 
But it must be on an adequate scale. To 
take forty men a year out of a floating 
average of 900 obviously means that the 
biggest proportion must pass out of the pro- 
motion zone and be condemned to retire- 
ment as lieutenant-commanders at the age 
of forty-five. The promotion zone has just 
been widened, with the effect of again 
bringing within it a certain number of offi- 
cers who had been passed over, as they 
thought, finally. But how is this going to 
help matters? The only way to remedy 
the present state of affairs is to considerably 
increase the number of half-yearly selec- 
tions. If you have an average number of 
about 250 eligibles for an annual selection 
of forty promotions, it is pretty clear that 
a good many must be finally left. 

The unfortunate Fleet Order of a year 
ago with reference to the engineer officers 
must, I am afraid, be counted as another 
factor in connection with the impression 
that the Navy is no longer in favor as a 
profession. I do not propose here to hark 
back to this subject beyond indicating the 
effect of it upon the minds of those who 
may have been considering putting their 
boys into the Navy. I have received sev- 
eral letters—I think I may say at least a 
dozen—upon this matter, in all of which 
the words “breach of faith” were used. It 
is distinctly unfortunate that this Fleet Or- 
der should have inspired the idea that the 
Admiralty are not honoring their compact. 
I am aware that the First Lord resentfully 
denies that there is any breach of faith in- 
volved, but my point—and the only point 
with which I am here concerned—is that a 
good many people think otherwise, and 
amongst them a certain number who have 
been seriously influenced in consequence in 
their contemplation of the Navy as a pro- 
fession for their boys. 

Probably another source of the impres- 
sion with which I am dealing lies in the in- 
creasing numbers of candidates which the 
Admiralty are nowadays inviting to com- 
pete for special entry commissions, It is 
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not, after all, an unnatural inference that 
the reason why the Admiralty are taking 
more youths direct from the public schools 
is because the applications for admission 
into Dartmouth are not adequate to the re- 
quirements of the Navy. I do not assert 
this to be the fact ; I am simply indicating it 
as a legitimate assumption. If it is an in- 
correct assumption, then we are led to the 
conclusion that Dartmouth is being sacri- 
ficed to the special entry scheme. The Ad- 
miralty are very close upon their affairs 
these days, even in directions in which there 
could be no possible justification for the 
plea that to give information would be con- 
trary to the public interest. I think it is 
very much in the public interest that we 
should be told just what the position really 
is with regard to the supply of candidates 
for commissions in the Navy. What is the 
policy which is resulting in this increase in 
the number of direct entry commissions, es- 
pecially in the engineering branch? If the 
Admiralty refrain from disclosing this, and 
meet questions in Parliament by noncom- 
mittal official answers, they will merely 
strengthen the impression that the Navy is 
not finding favor as a profession just now. 

The simple fact is that, since the war, the 
classes from whom the Navy has principally 
been officered in the past have been com- 
pelled to look at the question of a career for 
their sons from the practical viewpoint of 
“worth while.” People with fixed incomes 
have been very hard hit, for the purchasing 
power of those incomes has declined by 
about one-half without the accompaniment 
of any sort of relief. The prospect of a life 
career for a boy is worth some sacrifice. 
The prospect that this life career will carry 
him no further than the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, to be finally “beached” in his 
early prime with a pension barely sufficient 
to pay for educating an average young fam- 
ily, is quite another matter. It is all very 
well to ask the head-masters of public 
schools to try and stimulate a greater inter- 
est in the Navy with a view to ensuring 
more candidates for commissions. But 
when they begin to look into the subject, not 
from the point of view of “glorious tradi- 
tions,” but in terms of expectation of in- 
come, they will probably stroke their chins 
and consult their consciences. 

It cannot be pretended that the Admiralty 
have been at any particular pains to enhance 
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the popularity of the Navy as a profession, 
The differentiation in the matter of ma. 
riage allowance is, of itself, quite 
to determine hesitation in the matter gf 
choosing a calling into a final negative » 
far as the sea service is concerned. Theg. 
titude of implication that the Royal Navy ix 
superior to such sordid considerations, thy 
it isn’t money naval officers want in add. 
tion to prestige and pride of calling, is aj 
bunkum. What the Navy wants, as it a. 
ways has wanted and always has got, is the 
best type of officer which the nation cay 
yield. In turn the old Britannia and Qs 
borne and Dartmouth have been able tp 
pick and choose from a surplus of cand 
dates. Can the interviewing committee qd 
this now in connection with Dartmouth? } 
is true the terms are always at their ful 
numbers. But those full numbers are very 
meagre in contrast with pre-war days, and 
the fact that the special entry scheme js 
being so developed suggests that they are 
set much below the limit of actual require- 
ments. Is this because the Admiralty ap- 
prehend that it might prove difficult to 
maintain bigger entries? I reiterate the 
question because I do think it is a matter 
of national interest that we should know the 
facts. If there is still a surplus of candi 
dates for Dartmouth, what is the policy at 
the back of looking more and more to the 
public schools to do what Dartmouth exists 
to accomplish? What is the object of two 
doors to a common threshold? 
If the officering the Navy is indeed 
threatening to become a problem, then it is 
pretty certain that we shall hear a good deal 
more about widening the avenues of pro 
motion from the lower-deck to commis- 
sioned rank. Already the question is being 
asked as to why, since there is such an ap 
parent shortage of candidates for Keyham, 
that batches of twenty special entry cadets 
at a time are now being taken for the engi- 
neering branch, the artificer engineers and 
the mechanicians are not being drawn upon 
to make good the shortage. It is a natural 
and reasonable question. If the engineer 
officers of the Royal Navy are no longer to 
hold military rank, well then the obvious 
conclusion is that they are to be regarded as 
just simply engineers, Artificers and mech 
anicians, who are deemed qualified to stand 
on the watch-keeping platform, are just sim 
ply engineers, too. They may be no match 
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for the special entry cadets in knowledge of 
the classics, but in the practical work of 
keeping the ship running they have nothing 
to learn from anybody. 
I need scarcely disclaim any desire to in- 
in that process known as “starting a 
hare.” I have taken as my premise what is 
an undeniable fact; that there exists a 
widely prevalent idea that the Royal Navy 
is out of favor as a profession. I have at- 
tempted to trace the explanation for this 
impression. To a large extent, no doubt, 
it is the aftermath of the big reductions fol- 
lowing upon the transition from a state of 
war to a state of peace. When the Ad- 
miralty have so many more officers than 
they know what to do with they are not 
unduly concerned about the question of the 
future. I hate comparisons between the 
fighting services, but I do think it not unfair 
to say that if we review conditions since the 
Great War, we shall find that less has been 
done, relatively, for naval officers than for 
any other commissioned combatant class. 


The Defense College 


Army, Navy and Airforce Gazette, 11 
December.—The Imperial Defense College 
will come into active being with the turn of 
the year, and the first course for thirty stu- 
dents will be held at Buckingham Gate for 
instruction in the strategic defense of the 
Empire. Thus we have a beginning in a 
small way of an institution which may de- 
velop in character and scope to something of 
much more comprehensive value. No one 
can foresee what this College may become, 
but in this respect it is reasonable to assume 
that it cannot progress beyond its present 
scope without absorbing some, or part, of 
existing schools. The War and Staff Col- 
leges are already in triplicate and necessary, 
although it is urged that they might all be 
under one roof and co-operating. Any new 
college superadded must justify its exist- 
ence, and the justification for a new one is 
the production of a combined General Staff. 
Therefore in the new College is the principle 
affirmed of joint study of all services on co- 
operative lines. We believe that a simplifi- 
cation is necessary, and that sooner or later 
the grouping of the colleges into a university 
will become essential. The co-ordination of 

services in war is vastly more necessary 
how than formerly, not only in respect to 


_ the Navy, Army and Air Force, but also in 
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relation to the Indian Army, the forces of 
the overseas states, military and naval. The 
combined and common General Staff must 
come with the growth and development of 
the Dominions, and we therefore appreciate 
that the Imperial Defense College is the 
foundation stone for making good in the 
fullest sense the title of Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff and the equivalent in 
the Navy and Air Force as the heads of a 
real Empire Staff. 

The College will make haste slowly, and 
many months of preparation have preceded 
the drawing in of the students. The higher 
study of war along Imperial defense lines 
will be the keynote, and the students as they 
pass through will be in effect the qualified 
officers of a combined General Staff. Vice- 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond was selected 
some time ago to be the first commandant, 
and he will hold office for two years. On 
January 1, 1929, he will be succeeded by a 
general, who in turn will give place to an 
air marshal in 1931. Each of the three 
services will furnish an instructor, and these 
will be replaced every three years. They 
will be selected from those who have passed 
through the Staff College or equivalent in 
the other services, and will be of field rank. 
The naval instructor will be Captain G. C. 
Dickens. The air force instructor is Group 
Captain P. B. Joubert de la Ferté. The 
army instructor is Colonel J. G. Dill. The 
students will number thirty, of whom one- 
half will be furnished by the Navy, Army 
and Air Force, five each, and the other half 
by the Civil Service, Indian Army, and the 
Dominion forces. They will remain at the 
College for a year. 

In a College of this description the per- 
manent staff is of great importance, and 
should be changed as little as possible. The 
selection of a secretary is of more than 
usual consequence, because we have seen the 
benefit which has accrued from the perma- 
nent defense committee work of Sir Mau- 
rice Hankey as a secretary. It is satisfac- 
tory, therefore, to note that an officer has 
been selected who has had the benefit of 
service as an assistant secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense. The officer se- 
lected, Major Lionel Clemens, has the Staff 
qualification, has been a General Staff off- 
cer, has been a Brigade Major in the field, 
Adjutant of three battalions, and has 
worked at the Admiralty and at the War 
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Office and co-ordinated in air defense du- 
ties. 


FRANCE 


The Navy Budget for 1927 


Journal de la Marine, Le Yacht, 27 No- 
vember.—The total of the appropriations 
provided for in the budget for 1927 for the 
navy amounts to 1,915,432,377 francs. 

The budget voted for 1926 was 1,433 mil- 
lion in round numbers; that of 1925, was 
1,350 million. As will be seen, the rise of 
our naval expenses continues, and is even 
accelerated. 

In reality, the Navy had at its disposal in 
1926 a supplementary appropriation of 79 
million for an increase in pay, which raises 
the total to 1,512 million for that year. 

On the other hand, the demands of the 
Department for next year have already been 
reduced by 6 million and a half. This 
amount represents the economy effected by 
the application of the Act of August 3 last 
and the Order issued in conformity with 
that Act (closing of the Navy Yard of 
Rochefort, etc.). Furthermore, on the as- 
sumption that the efficiency of the Navy will 
not be thus adversely affected, the Commit- 
tee of Finance of the Chamber of Deputies 
made reductions which total 103 millions 
and a half. Ultimately, therefore, the Navy 
will have at its disposal about 1,805 million 
francs in 1927, and the increase of its ex- 
penses over the preceding year will thus be 
reduced to 282 million at most. 

It is to the execution of the naval pro- 
gram that we must attribute the greater part 
(192 million) of this increase; in addition 
the items providing for new works and for 
war supplies carry about fifty millions more 
than in 1926. Thus it will be seen more 
clearly that the financial effort of the Navy 
bears on productive expenses. 

The number of new ships among which 
were distributed the 660 millions appro- 
priated for 1927 for naval construction is 
not less than ninety-five. Never, beyond 
doubt, has such a figure been reached in any 
of our budgets, and it is a particular illus- 
tration of the importance attached to the 
progressive reconstruction of our navy. In 
the list are included all the ships the con- 
struction of which was provided for by the 
Acts that succeeded each other, year after 

year, since the Act of April, 1922. Those 
enumerated in the latter Act ought not to 





be included. However, as is well kno 
their completion has been delayed fy 
various reasons indicated in these column 
Furthermore, the clause providing for rey, 
sion of prices, which clause it became neges. 
sary to insert, as a result of instability in qj 
contracts made during the last four y 
involves supplementary payments which jp. 
crease the total of expenditures and dis. 
tribute them over a greater number of figca 
years. 

Thus, therefore, the amount of 109 mi} 
lion is to be spent in 1927 on thirty-four 
ships most of which have already entere 
the service and the remainder of which wil 
have entered before the end of the firg 
quarter of the coming year. And ther 
will still remain the amount of sixty-six 
million to be included on their account in 
the budget for 1928. Their total cost, in 
cluding increases in wages and prices affect- 
ing the last work performed on them wil 
amount to 1,042 million. 

The quota for 1924 is estimated at 4% 
million; that of 1925 at 894 million; that 
for 1926, at 959 million, and the appropria- 
tions provided for in the budget of 1927 are 
122 million, 244 million and 140 million re 
spectively, including amounts brought for- 
ward, said amounts being unexpended 
appropriations for 1926. To these amounts 
should be added forty-two million for coast 
submarines, the keels of which were laid in 
conformity with the Acts of 1923 and 1926, 
and for four ships of the same type which, 
in accordance with the draft of the budget 
for 1927, are to be ordered before the end 
of the coming year. 

The entries to service provided for the 
year 1922, in addition to the last units of 
the Act of April 18, 1926, are two cru 
sers of 10,000 tons, five submarines first 
class, six torpedo boats and six coast sub 
marines ordered 1923-1924. Judging by 
precedents, this provision appears somewhat 
optimistic. Still, it must be said that con- 
siderable progress has been made and that 
we have already made up part of the delay 
which would have been carried over from 
the quota of 1922 to that of following years. 
If things continue in the same fashion, there 
is reason to hope that the share of 1926 will 
be executed strictly within the time pre 
scribed. That is desirable from every point 
of view and particularly in the interest of 
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case of extension of the time originally 


With the entries into service we must 
consider the discarding of ships that are too 
old or too worn to render useful service. 
In 1926, two cruisers were condemned, nine 
torpedo boats from 300 to 800 tons, four 
submarines, one gun boat, various patrol 
boats, and ships of the train. For 1927, pro- 
yisions are made for the condemnation of 
one cruiser, two torpedo boats and three sub- 
marines. There is no provision for the sup- 

sion of gun boats or despatch boats, 
though some of them, it is understood, are 
no longer in condition for active service. 
Says the Minister in his statement of rea- 
sons: “The number of new ships is too 
small and the lacunas to be filled are too 
large to allow of condemnation in as many 
cases aS we should desire. Most of the 
ships we have today, for dredging and for 
patrol duty particularly, will have to be 
maintained on the list of the Navy and kept 
in repair until it is possible to replace them.” 

It is in the same spirit that we continue 
the work of modernizing our ships of the 
line, which was begun in 1922 and will con- 
tinue until 1928. That of modernizing our 
best submarines, undertaken at the same 
time, has been completed in 1926. Further- 
more, it affected only a small number of 
units. It is in the case of submarines that 
it behooves us to be the most prudent in this 
respect; in the first place because of the 
relatively large number of those we are 
building ; and then because their life is gen- 
erally shorter than that of all other classes 
of ships and, in the past, we have seen sev- 
eral of them condemned at the very moment 
when costly work had just been completed 
on them, which work therefore yielded poor 
returns. 

More than twenty-two millon,—fifteen of 
which are for the purchase of grounds,—are 
provided for the progressive reorganization 
of our coast batteries and the organization 
of our coast defense against enemy aircraft. 
It involves a general plan the execution of 
which began in 1923 and the various parts 
of which are far from offering equal inter- 
est. Thus, for instance, no one can doubt 
the necessity of emplacing a certain number 
of anti-aircraft guns and machine guns 
around the most important ports and of or- 
ganizing the connections indispensable, from 
the point of view of guarding the coasts, 
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against aérial attacks. That was completely 
lacking, and it would have been gravely im- 
prudent to leave our ports exposed to enter- 
prises which, in a new war, would beyond 
doubt be more dangerous than those of the 
last war. But, on the other hand, it may be 
assumed that the construction of emplace- 
ments for heavy coast artillery and the or- 
dering of the heavy cannon themselves are 
of considerably less interest. We might 
have waited, without disadvantage, until the 
reconstruction of our fleet was more ad- 
vanced for the examination of the useful- 
ness of expending money on batteries the 
role of which, it may be assumed, will never 
be of the highest importance. And it was 
by no means urgent to render uninhabitable 
the Isthmus of Cépet, one of the most beau- 
tiful corners of the coast of Provence, in 
order to carry out tests of material the pur- 
chase of which was by no means imperative. 

Naval aéronautics will, in 1927, absorb 
appropriations the total of which amounts to 
112 million, instead of ninety-one in 1926. 
This increase gives no ground to expect a 
very rapid development of our aérial forces, 
a development which, furthermore, is to 
take place in accordance with the provisions 
of the program submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1925 and is not to be finished 
until 1938. The expenditures for the in- 
crease are divided, as in the previous budget, 
between the new bases, which must be con- 
structed in the first place to receive future 
flotillas, and the new units the construction 
of which is to be continued annually,—at 
first within the limits allowed by the facili- 
ties for shelter, and then, after the comple- 
tion of the bases, within the limits allowed 
by the provisions of the budget. 

The rate of replacement of coast airships 
has been reduced from 50 per cent to 33 
per cent, that is to say, the average life of 
such airships has been raised theoretically 
from two to three years. On the other 
hand, the exchange of motors has been cal- 
culated at the rate of 20 per cent of the 
value of armored motors, the co-efficient of 
10 per cent having proved insufficient in 
1925-1926. 

From the point of view of manning, the 
plans for 1927 reveal new needs requiring 
about 4,000 men. Half of that number is 
expected to be raised by special efforts and 
the remainder by a general increase of the 
personnel, Provisions are made for a total 
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of 55,000 men, of which 38,000 or 69 per 
cent are for sea service. However, in view 
of the shortage indicated by the bill, the 
actual budgetary number will be 54,000 men, 
which represents an increase of 500 men 
over the figure of 1926. 

It is the most delicate question faced by 
the Minister of the Navy. Both quantity 
and quality are at present alike difficult to 
get for the crews, and yet their number 
cannot be reduced below a certain figure, 
and they could not without danger be defi- 
cient in the technical and moral value neces- 
sary for the handling of modern material. 
The approach of the time when one-year 
service is to be adopted gives even more im- 
portance to everything that concerns the 
recruiting and training of the personnel. We 
shall soon have to come back to this subject. 

The amount of twenty-seven million id 
a half has been appropriated for the con- 
struction of reservoirs for liquid fuel in the 
home military ports as well as at Casablanca, 
Dakar and Bizerte. Recently we have 
shown to what extent our navy is behind 
times in this respect. Some improvement 
is noticeable, but the progress is slow. 

And yet the figures of the budget empha- 
size the importance of having a stock of 
liquid fuel necessary for the operations of 
the navy. For 1927, the appropriations pro- 
vided for the purchase of liquid fuel amount 
to ninety-two million, while forty-one mil- 
lion will be spent on coal needed for naviga- 
tion. That illustrates the change that has 
come about as a result of the gradual entry 
into service of new ships all of which use 
mazout or gas-oil exclusively. 

As to expenditures on personnel, we no- 
tice the inevitable increases due to salaries 
and provisions. The appropriations try to 
keep pace with the rise in prices, but without 
ever attaining the same level. This fact, 
however, is not limited to the Navy. We 
will only say that the navy personnel is more 
difficult to replace or train; hence special 
measures with the view to attract and retain 
such personnel would be justified from the 
point of view of public interest. Further- 
more, this will have to be done before long. 

On the whole, the draft of the naval bud- 
get for 1927 is the logical result of pre- 
ceding budgets. It contains neither extreme 
new view nor sensational reforms but re- 
veals the continuity of the great effort 
begun five years ago to raise our maritime 
power. 
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Journal de la Marine, Le Yacht, 20 No. 
vember, 1926.—The administration of nay 
construction has sunk an experimental cajs. 
son representing a section of the cruiser 
Trouville, which is now being finished in 
our port (Lorient). According to a process | 
employed several times since the 18,000-ton 
ship of twenty years ago, it is a question of 
ascertaining the effectiveness of protective 
devices with which our new _ 10,000-top 
cruisers have been equipped against subma- 
rine explosions. 


The French Navy Yards of Blainville, 
near Caen, launched on Monday, November 
15, the fleet torpedo boat Le Fortuné, Itis 
the second of the second series of ships built 
by these firms for the French Navy. It fol- 
lows the Orage and the Ouragan, which 
formed part of the series of orders of 1922, 
and follows immediately the Mars, which 
was likewise built in conformity with the 
Act of April 12, 1924. 

Its specifications are as follows: length, 
107.20 meters ; width, 9.80 meters ; displace- 
ment, 1,495 tons (forty more than the tor- 
pedo boats of the Orage series); speed, 
thirty-three knots with turbines of 34,000 
horse-power. The ship is to make its trials 
at Cherbourg and is expected to enter the ) 
service before the middle of next year. 


French Navy May Get Six 
Powerful Cruisers 


New York Times, 4 January.—It is un- 
derstood that the highest French naval 
authorities are seriously considering the uti- | 
lization of the tonnage allotted to France for 
the year 1927 under the Washington naval 
treaty. According to the provisions of that 
accord, France and Italy have liberty this 
year to lay down a capital ship of the 
35,000-ton class in order to maintain their 
naval strength in keeping with the 5-5-3 | 
ratio. 

French navy experts are said to be d- 
vided over the wisest course to pursue, but 
it appears likely that it will be decided not to 
embark upon the construction of capital 
ships such as the Nelson and Rodney of the 
British Navy, but rather to use the permit- { 
ted tonnage for a new type of heavily 
gunned, very swift battle cruisers of mod- 
erate displacement. 


It is recalled in naval circles that the | 


original ships of this type, the Jnvincible 
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class, built for the British Navy in 1907 and 
1909, displaced little more than 17,000 tons, 
though they mounted eight twelve-inch guns, 
had a speed of twenty-six knots and pro- 
yided armored belts ranging in thickness 
to four inches. 

France, consequently, could lay down in 


| the present year two such powerful vessels 


of an improved type instead of one “Wash- 
ington battleship” without departing from 
the letter and spirit of the Washington 


It is explained that great progress has 
been made during the last twelve years in 
making heavy guns, as well as in the engi- 
neering department, and France could now 
build swifter and more powerful ships than 
the Invincible class. Therefore if, as now 

rs probable, the French authorities 
should decide to adopt this solution of the 
problem they could lay down two such ships 
this year, two in 1929 and two in 1931, giv- 
ing the French Navy at the end of that 
period a squadron of six battle cruisers with 
sixteen-inch guns and a speed of approxi- 
mately thirty knots—a unit which would 
give the French Navy entirely new material 
strength as a fighting machine, especially 
when the French submarine building pro- 
gram, aimed to make this country second 
to none in this branch of defense, is taken 
into consideration. 


JAPAN 
Naval Notes 


Journal de la Marine, Le Yacht, 13 No- 


; vember, 1926.—The Japanese press is al- 


ready beginning to discuss the ships of the 
line, the keels of which can be laid com- 
mencing with the year 1931, under the treaty 
of Washington, to replace battleships now 
in service. In this connection, it is to be 
noted that the construction of ships of 
35,000 tons does not raise in Japan the ob- 
jections, as to principle, that we have been 
accustomed to hear in France once this 
question was raised. 

It is understood that the Ministry of the 
Navy and that of Finance have arrived at 
an agreement relative to the naval program 
that has been prepared for a year now, and 
which is to be submitted to the Diet at its 
next session. 

Said program provides specially for the 
construction of four cruisers of 10,000 tons 


intended to replace the cruisers Tone, 


| ease 
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Chikuna, Hirato, Yamagi, which displace 
from 4,100 to 4,950 tons. The Minister of 
Finance desired that the total displacement 
tonnage should not exceed the tonnage to 
be replaced. The agreement was made on 
that point but the delay in construction was 
extended from four to six years, and the 
appropriations cut from 297 to 244 million 
yen. 





The cruiser Kinugasa, sister ship of the 
Aoba, was launched October 24 at Kobe. 

The Japanese Navy continues to work 
with remarkable activity. It is thus that we 
notice the organization of a “Commission to 
experiment with submarine torpedoes,” un- 
der the chairmanship of the captain in com- 
mand of the submarine school at Kore. The 
Commission is charged specially with the 
study of trajectories of torpedoes and, in 
general, all that concerns submarine attack 
and defense. Thus the Commission is seek- 
ing the most rapid and effective means en- 
abling a submarine to free itself from a net 
and continue on its way. These experiments 
began at the end of August. 





As a study of a different nature, but like- 
wise related to submarines, attention is 
called to experiments in wireless communi- 
cation which, it is stated, were effected at 
Kure between a submarine ten meters under 
water and an airship flying at a height of 
1,000 meters. 





Aboard the 2,000-ton submarine A-I a 
test was made with a Heinkel hydroplane 
having a Lorraine motor of 70 horse-power. 
It is a scouting machine, single-seater, con- 
structed entirely of duralumin excepting the 
wings, which are naturally collapsible; its 
entire setting up is effected in 15 minutes. 


GERMANY 
Naval Notes 


Journal de la Marine, Le Yacht, 13 No- 
vember.—The last two torpedo boats of the 
Mowe series, launched at Wilhelmshaven, 
on September 22 last, received the names 
of Falke and Condor. Captain Franz, com- 
mander of the navy yard, delivered a 
speech recalling the career of the former 
German colonial cruisers that carried these 
names. 

The torpedo boat, Méwe, entered the 
service on October 1. Its specifications are 
as follows: 
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Displacement, 798 tons; length, 87.8 me- 
ters; draft, 2.50 meters; geared turbines of 
23,000 horse-power ; three boilers with sep- 
arate firing boxes, mazout fuel; speed, thir- 
ty-three knots; armament, three cannon of 
105 mm 45 caliber, arranged on the axis; 
four torpedo tubes of 500 mm, on two dou- 
ble carriages; officers and crew, 120 men. 
The silhouette of this boat resembles very 
much that of the Emden. 


ITALY 


Italy’s Imperialist Ambitions 


Naval and Military Record, 24 Novem- 
ber.—From time to time in these columns 
we have touched upon the imperialist ambi- 
tions which appear to form a very definite 
feature of Signor Mussolini’s policy. There 
can be no question that these ambitions are 
beginning to attract serious attention, not 
altogether unmixed with misgiving, in 
Europe generally. The Italian people are 
just now on a crest of nationalism, and 
Mussolini is their prophet. We do not be- 
lieve that J1 Duce has any desire to see his 
country involved in war. But it is impos- 
sible to disregard the fact that Italy today is 
the most militarized state in Europe. Her 
aims are clear and definite, and they rest 
upon pledges given in the past, when the 
Great War cast many things into the melt- 
ing-pot of international politics, and which 
have not been redeemed. There is nothing 
illogical nor inconsistent about Italy’s pres- 
ent-day aspirations. Freed from the long 
shadow of Austrian menace and the usurpa- 
tion of Austrian encroachment, she is feel- 
ing the need of expansion so as to give 
scope for her great and growing industrial 
interests. The world that she gazes out 
upon is rather reminiscent of the housing 
problem ; there is precious little of it vacant. 
But upon one quarter her vision is fixedly 
bent, and that is southern Asia Minor. 

It is impossible to dissociate the creation 
of a big naval base at Rhodes, now in course 
of progress, and the development of a small 
network of communication bases, from this 
imperialistic ambition. For the present 
Mussolini is merely aiming at establishing 
an Italian “zone of influence” in Asiatic 
Turkey, presumably on the same principle 
that the ex-German Emperor secured “a 
place in the sun” in China. She has been 
definitely promised this zone of influence. 
Under the Pact of London, signed in 1915, 
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it was to be part of her reward for joining 
the Allies in the Great War. The other 


promises in this Pact have been red 

and Mussolini is quietly insistent that this 
one shall likewise be fulfilled. In Apri 
1919, a further agreement, to which Mr. 
Lloyd George was one of the signatories, re. 


affirmed the pledges of the London Pac | 


Italy was to receive an immense area of the 
southwestern corner of Asia Minor, includ- 
ing Smyrna, and extending up to Adana, 
which is the eastern limit of the French 
“sphere of influence.” In March, 1919, she 
actually landed troops at Adalia, and these 
began to march inland. The Versailles Con. 
ference was sitting at the time, but appar- 
ently it took no heed of this movement, 
Other events, however, were destined to 
upset the Italian programme. 


THE Position Topay 


This signing away of spheres of influence 
in Turkey took it for granted that the end 
of the war would find Turkey a thoroughly 
beaten enemy, unable to resist any such par- 
titioning arrangements. It was not very 
long after the war that Turkey proved her- 
self anything but a conquered country, 
President Wilson raised a controversial 
point regarding Fiume, as a result of which 
the Italian representatives at Versailles left 
the conference. At the instigation of Baron 
Sonnio the Italian troops were re-embarked 
to await a more favorable juncture for re- 
newing the expedition. Then arose a new 
complication in the form of the landing of 


a Greek army at Smyrna. The rest of the } 


story will still be fresh in memory; how the 
Turks rallied and swept the Greeks literally 
into the sea; seriously threatened us in Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, and finally 
secured peace virtually on their own terms. 
With this revival of Turkish power the 
promise made to Italy was manifestly swept 
away. 

And Italy has never forgotten that prom- 
ise, and just now she is remembering it 
more acutely than ever. Turkey is keenly 
conscious of the fact, and although out- 
wardly maintaining friendly relations, she is 
keeping an army of 150,000 men on a full 
war footing. Greece is still smarting under 
her debacle at Smyrna, and, according to 
General Pangalos, she is committed by se 
cret treaty to act with Italy, attacking 
through Thrace while the Itali 1s operate 


~ 
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from the south. For her cooperation she 
is promised the Smyrna territory, an ar- 

ent to which France would not be 
0 , having herself had almost enough 
of Syria. Here, then, is a brief outline of 
the situation as it broadly exists today. Out- 
wardly there is no sign of imminent trouble. 
But we know Signor Mussolini to be a man 
of strong purpose, and we also know that 
he carries the Italian nation with him in his 
contagious enthusiasm to revive the ancient 
splendors of the Cesars. The League of 
Nations, of course, will put forth its utmost 
efforts to maintain the peace. But Musso- 
lini has more than once expressed his view 
of the League of Nations when the interests 
of Italy are at stake, and neither Turkey nor 
Greece can be regarded as thoroughly docile 
disciples of the Geneva conclave. 


ENGINEERING 


Naval Engineering 


The Engineer, 10 December.—In his 
presidential address to the Junior Institu- 
tion of Engineers, which we reprinted with 
slight abridgment in our last issue, Sir Rob- 
ert Dixon—continuing the work of Sir 
Henry Oram, a predecessor in the same 
chair—gave a general survey of the progress 
of marine engineering, with special refer- 
ence to its application in the Navy, during 
the last eighteen years or so. It has some- 
times been said that marine engineering is 
less progressive than land engineering; but 
although there are cases in which it has 
shown an unwillingness to depart from es- 
tablished practice—its retention of the 
Scotch boiler and its refusal to adopt super- 
heating may be cited as obvious examples— 
it has, on the whole, been always abreast of 
contemporary land practice, and in some in- 
stances has led it. This observation is, we 
believe, particularly true of engineering in 
the British Navy, which, with rare excep- 
tions and only with very good cause, has 
lagged behind developments which have 
taken place in ashore practice. We have 
only to recall its history of the water-tube 
boiler and of the steam turbine to see how 
Progressive it has been under successive 
chief engineers. The “battle of the boilers” 
i8 now almost ancient history, and if the 
Admiralty made a mistake in the adoption 
of an unsuitable type of water-tube steam 
generator, that mistake was the result of a 
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desire to be in the van of progress. In the 
case of the steam turbine it is sufficient to 
place the dates of the Dreadnought, 1906, 
and the Mauretania, 1909, side by side to 
see that the Navy did not tarry in the ac- 
ceptance of that type of prime mover for 
very large powers. As a further example 
of its progressiveness we may note that the 
Admiralty is now, as Sir Robert Dixon 
mentioned in his address, experimenting 
with fairly large oil engines, a set of which 
with electrical transmission has been fitted 
in H.M.S. Adventure for cruising only and 
to give a large racius of action at low 
speeds. 

While it is clear, then, that marine engi- 
neering in the Navy has always been pro- 
gressive, it must not be forgotten that in a 
sense it is hampered by conditions which do 
not obtain to the same degree in the mercan- 
tile marine. Many of those conditions are, 
in greater or less degree, inimical to the 
highest fuel economy, and the success with 
which they have been circumvented is a 
good measure of the efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness of Admiralty engineers. Take, 
for example, the following striking facts 
from Sir Robert Dixon’s address. There is 
an interval of roughly ten years between the 
Lion and the Hood. In that period the 
direct turbine had given place to the geared 
turbine, the large tube water-tube boiler to 
the small tube boiler, and coal to oil fuel. 
The result is remarkable. On the same 
floor space, and with the same machinery 
weight, the turbines of the Hood develop 
just twice the power of the Lion’s turbines. 
This really astounding economy of material 
is attributable in the main to oil fuel, by the 
adoption of which the employment of very 
large boiler units—boilers of 10,000 shaft 
horse-power are common naval practice to- 
day—has been rendered possible. On the 
subject of navy boilers Sir Robert had a 
good many interesting things to say. It was 
satisfactory to hear from him that boiler 
tubes are no longer drawn from foreign 
steel, since British steel makers have suc- 
ceeded in meeting the requirements with, it 
would seem, complete success, for if they 
are properly looked after and properly 
treated, the tubes of small tube boilers have 
an average life under peace-time conditions 
of ten years. As their original thickness 
ranges from .104 inch to .128 inch, that re- 
sult could hardly be bettered. But as prog- 
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ress is made towards the solution of con- 
denser tube corrosion, and with the help of 
the closed feed circuit, both of which will 
almost remove any possibility of impurities 
entering the boiler, it is anticipated that gen- 
erator tubes will have a life not less that 
that of the vessel herself. Oil firing has, of 
course, brought with it its own secondary 
problems, one of which is to find satisfac- 
tory refractory bricks which are not of ex- 
cessive weight. The present bricks weigh 
126 pounds per cubic foot. In this connec- 
tion it is worth quoting Sir Robert’s own 
words: “Given the proper operating condi- 
tions, the pressure parts are practically free 
from maintenance charges within the tube 
life given, and the repairs are practically 
limited to those necessary to maintain the 
efficiency of the brickwork lining and fur- 
nace fittings, which, owing to the high fur- 
nace temperatures, require regular attention 
and timely repair as the need arises.” The 
interdependence of all parts of a steam plant 
is never better seen than in the exacting 
conditions of naval engineering. On land 
there is not as a rule that imperative neces- 
sity to regard the plant as a single unit 
which is imposed upon marine plant by the 
absence of fresh water. The life of the 
boiler depends upon the absolute exclusion 
of impurities, and particularly of oily water, 
and in consequence the reciprocating steam 
engine for auxiliaries is doomed. As pres- 
sures continue to advance difficulties of lu- 
bricating such engines increase and the 
chance of oil entering the closed feed sys- 
tem augments. The turbine auxiliary is 
therefore making marked progress. With 
the improvements in design and economy 
which we have endeavored to indicate the 
steam plant holds its own for naval work, 
and while admitting all the good features 
of oil engines, Sir Robert is plainly of opin- 
ion that it is not suitable for the propulsion 
of big ships of war. His discussion of the 
whole question occupied rather over a col- 
umn in our last issue and contains in a con- 
densed form a very interesting review of 
the pros and cons. We recommend it to the 
attention of our readers with this single 
quotation: “The further prospects of the 
oil engine,” he says, “are received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm in many quarters, but 
I believe that this optimism is not entirely 
shared by those in close touch with the tech- 
nical problems.” 
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The last words of Sir Robert’s add 
which fitly rounded off his foreshadow; 
of the principles which must direct future 
endeavors, are worthy of the deepest cop. 
sideration. They are as follows: “The 
pooling of technical data and experiences of 
individual commercial undertakings to q 
much greater extent than in the i 
greatly to be commended, and if this can he 
attained in an increasing degree it can hard. 
ly fail to lead to speedier and more certain 
progress in the elucidation of the increas. 
ingly difficult problems with which we are 
confronted.” In that sentence there is a 
text for a whole paper. From his position 
Sir Robert Dixon has opportunities of ac. 
quiring knowledge about happenings which 
are jealously hidden from other people, 
There is far too much secrecy about failures 
and mishaps, and the engineering profession 
and industry would benefit to an incaleu- 
lable degree if difficulties, common fre 
quently to many firms at the same time, 
were openly discussed. The practice is to 
hush up all such problems, and instead, we 
will say, of two rival firms of shipbuilders 
or turbine makers coming together to face 
a difficulty which both have had to face, 
each hammers at it alone in the hope of 
scoring off its competitor. This is a common 
practice, and while there is a natural human 
bent in it, it is, we believe, fostered rather 
by the commercial than by the technical peo- 
ple. Where the country’s interest is in- 
volved it ought to be impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, the Admiralty itself has led in the 


practice of secrecy, and it is hardly surpris- } 


ing if its contractors follow suit. It could, 
nevertheless, do something in some cases to 
remove a form of rivalry for which there is 
little or nothing to be said, and it might in- 
duce among British manufacturers as 
much willingness to discuss common prob 
lems as is found in Germany and America. 


Chromium Plating 
[By Witt1am Bium,? Wasurncron, D.C] 


Mechanical Engineer, January, 1927— 
Judged by the interest displayed and the 


publicity attached to this subject, chromium | 


Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Standards. } 

Contributed by the Machine Shop Practice 
Division and presented at the Annual Meeting, 
New York, December 6 to 9, 1926, of the Amefi- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. All papers 
are subject to revision. 
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ing might well be called the “sensation” 
of the last few years in the field of pro- 
tective coatings, a field in which there have 
heen but few other radical changes in the 
ing decade. Among the questions 
many chemists and engineers are now ask- 
ing are, “What is the future of chromium 
ting?” “Is it a practical process?” “What 
is its probable value when applied to engi- 
neering materials?” In short, can we use 
it? 
In what follows, the author will attempt 
to answer or at least to discuss some of 
these questions, especially from the stand- 
point of the mechanical engineer. In doing 
so he is limited principally to the experience 
and contact of the Bureau of Standards, be- 
cause so little authentic information has 
been published on the subject, especially in 
this country. However, as a large number 
of industrial research laboratories are now 
in the study of chromium plating, 
and hundreds of firms are trying it out for 
various purposes, it will no doubt be pos- 
sible within a few years to make much more 
definite statements than are now justified. 
In order for any new process or product 
to compete permanently with the established 
procedure, it must have certain definite ad- 
vantages. It may therefore be well, before 
discussing methods and applications of 
chromium plating, to consider those proper- 
ties of the metal which make it of special 
interest. 


OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES OF CHROMIUM 


The outstanding property of chromium, 
when deposited under appropriate condi- 
tions, is its extreme hardness as measured, 
for example, by its resistance to scratching. 
A bright chromium deposit when tested in 
the Bierbaum apparatus with a sapphire 
point and a given load yielded a scratch with 
a width of about 0.7 micron (the narrowest 
scratch of any metal thus far examined), 
while the cold-rolled steel on which it was 
deposited yielded a scratch about 2.2 mi- 
crons in width. The great hardness of the 
chromium, and the fact that this as well as 
its other properties may be varied by the 
proper choice of plating conditions, at least 
justifies its consideration wherever hardness 
i$ an essential factor. 

Another property of chromium that is 
distinctive is its resistance to tarnish or oxi- 
dation under many conditions of exposure. 
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Thus it will stay bright for long periods not 
only in an ordinary atmosphere, but also 
when exposed to a high humidity, to salt 
air, to fairly elevated temperatures, to 
molten tin and zinc, to many laboratory 
fumes, and to concentrated nitric acid. It 
is readily attacked and dissolved, however, 
by hydrochloric acid, and more slowly by 
sulphuric. This resistance to tarnish there- 
fore justifies its consideration wherever a 
bright surface is necessary, e.g., on mirrors, 
even though the reflecting power of chro- 
mium is somewhat less than that of silver. 

Although chromium itself resists tarnish, 
it does not necessarily protect an underlying 
metal such as steel against corrosion if the 
latter is anywhere exposed. Thus it may 
be readily shown that chromium-plated steel 
quickly corrodes at any points where there 
are pores or pinholes in the deposit. In 
this respect chromium is similar to nickel 
and copper and unlike zinc and cadmium, 
which latter will protect small areas of ex- 
posed iron because the zinc and cadmium 
dissolve more readily than iron. Any su- 
perior protective action of chromium plating 
on steel above that of nickel plating must 
depend upon producing more nearly imper- 
vious deposits of chromium than of nickel. 
From present indications it appears probable 
that for such uses chromium will generally 
be applied over nickel plating of good qual- 
ity, in which case the chromium is chiefly 
useful for its hardness and tarnish resis- 
tance. 


THE BatH USED IN CHROMIUM PLATING 


With the definite advantages it possesses, 
it is a matter of surprise to many that chro- 
mium plating has been such a recent de- 
velopment. However, this condition is not 
the result of any lack of interest in the 
subject, but of inability until recently to so 
define and control conditions that consistent 
results may be obtained under industrial 
conditions. Chromium was electro-depos- 
ited by Bunsen as early as 1854, and since 
then numerous papers and patents have 
been issued on this subject. Of the more 
recent papers, that published by Sargent? 
in 1920 is probably of greatest interest, as 
most of the methods that have been pro- 
posed since that date represent modifications 


* Transactions of the American Electrochemi- 
cal Society, vol. 37 (1920), p. 49. 
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of Sargent’s solution, or of his operating 
conditions. 

Sargent recommended a bath of which 
the major constituent is chromic acid 
(CrO,) in a concentration of about 250 
grams per liter (33 oz. per gal.). To this 
he added a small amount, e.g., 3 to 5 grams 
per liter (0.4 to 0.7 oz. per gal.) of chro- 
mium sulphate, Cr,(SO,),. From such a 
bath Sargent and others have obtained good 
chromium deposits, but frequently the re- 
sults have been erratic. H. E. Haring, 
from a study at the Bureau of Standards,® 
concluded that in such a bath it was neces- 
sary to regulate the acidity. This is accom- 
plished practically by having present in the 
bath a colloidal suspension of chromium 
chromate, which may form automatically or 
may be produced by the addition of any 
basic or reducing substance. 

Even more important than the exact com- 
position of such a bath is the control of 
operating conditions, especially the tempera- 
ture and current density. These have an 
appreciable effect in all plating operations, 
but in chromium plating relatively small 
variations in these factors may change en- 
tirely the character of the deposit, or even 
prevent deposition entirely. Three principal 
types of chromium deposit may be pro- 
duced, though of course these shade grad- 
ually into each other. (1) At too low a 
current density or too high a temperature, 
a “milky” deposit is produced. This is rela- 
tively thin owing to the very low cathode 
efficiency under such conditions. (2) At 
the appropriate temperature and current 
density, e.g., at 45 deg. cent. (113 deg. 
fahr.) and 10 to 20 amp. per sq. dm. (100 
to 200 amp. per sq. ft.), a bright deposit 
is produced. (3) At too high a current 
density, or too low a temperature, the de- 
posit becomes “frosty,” gray, and “burnt.” 
Of these deposits the milky form is the soft- 
est and the bright is the hardest, as meas- 
ured by the scratch test. 


DIFFICULTY IN DEPOSITING CHROMIUM 
UNIFORMLY ON IRREGULARLY SHAPED 
ARTICLES 


With an appropriate solution, tempera- 
ture, and current density it is a relatively 
simple matter to produce bright, hard de- 
posits of chromium upon those articles 


* Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, vol. 
32 (1925), p. 692. 
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where a nearly uniform current density 
may be secured, e.g., upon nearly plane gyp. 
faces, cylinders, etc. Upon irre 

shaped articles, and especially those having 
deep recesses, it is very difficult to get q 
continuous deposit of chromium of uniform 
properties. Thus it may then be found that 
no metal is deposited in the recess, or else 
the deposit on the projecting parts is gray 
and spongy. The latter type of coating ig 
hard to buff to a bright surface. This 
poor “throwing” power of the chromium 
solution is due principally to the fact that 
the current efficiency decreases rapidly as 
the current density is lowered. Thus at 45 
deg. cent. (113 deg. fahr.) the cathode effi- 
ciency at 20 amp. per sq. dm. (200 amp, 
per sq. ft.) is about 18 per cent, while at 
5 amp. per sq. dm. (50 amp. per sq. ft.) it 
is only about 7 per cent, and at slightly 
lower current densities it is practically zero, 
This limitation appears to be an inherent 
defect of baths containing chromic acid, and 
while minor improvements in the throwing 
power may be affected, there is little reason 
to believe that it can ever be made to ap 
proach that of a nickel-plating bath, much 
less that of a cyanide copper solution. 


Costs INVOLVED IN CHROMIUM PLATING 


Another factor which may affect the in- 
troduction of chromium plating on a very 
large scale is the relatively large power cost 
involved. Ordinarily in electroplating the 
cost of power is negligible, e.g., of the order 
of one cent or less per square foot. With 
chromium, however, the power cost may be 
from five to ten times as great. This is 
due to several factors, especially (1) the 
low electrochemical equivalent of chromium 
in chromic acid in which it has a valence 
of six; (2) the low cathode efficiency of 
chromium deposition, generally about 15 per 
cent; and (3) the higher voltage, generally 
8 to 10 volts, required by the use of insol- 
uble lead anodes and high current densities. 

The cost of the chromium itself is not 
prohibitive, as the metallic chromium im 
chromic acid at 40 cents per Ib. costs about 
80 cents per lb. as compared with nickel at 


45 cents. A coating as thick as 0.025 mm. | 


(0.001 in.) represents only about three cents 
worth of chromium per square foot. The 
total cost of chromium plating is certain 
to be somewhat greater than that of nickel, 
as the investment, the power, and the labor 
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costs are all higher in chromium plating. 
On those products for which the chromium 
has unique advantages, and especially where 
the general labor cost represents a large 

rt of the entire expense, the greater cost 
of the chromium plating may be fully justi- 


fied. 


PosstiBLE APPLICATIONS OF CHROMIUM 
PLATING 


Printing Plates. Among the possible ap- 
plications of chromium plating, those de- 
pendent upon its great hardness are espe- 
cially promising. One interesting example 
is its use on plates for printing currency and 
securities at the U. S. Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, where the process and condi- 
tions developed by H. E. Haring at the Bu- 
reau of Standards are in successful opera- 
tion. Some years ago the Bureau of Stand- 
ards co-operated in the design and installa- 
tion of a plant for reproducing these plates 
electrolytically. The plates produced by this 
process have a nickel surface, followed by 
alternate layers of copper and nickel, finally 
sweated to a steel plate. These plates are 
“intaglio,” i.e., the designs are below the 
plane surface, and before each impression 
the plate is inked and rubbed first with bur- 
lap and then with the hand. As all inks 
contain some abrasive particles, there is 
considerable wear on the plates. As was 
expected, the plates with a nickel surface 
did not last so long as the case-hardened 
steel plates that were formerly used exclu- 
sively. 

By the application of about 0.005 mm. 
(0.0002 in.) of chromium to the electrolytic 
nickel plates it was found that their useful 
life can be increased to about four times 
that of the nickel or twice that of the hard- 
ened steel plates. The impressions are 
usually sharper, and through the use of a 
smaller number of plates greater uniformity 
and security of the product are obtained. 

In other branches of the printing industry 
it has been found that when very long edi- 
tions are required, e.g., of labels and soap 
wrappers, chromium-plated  electrotypes 
may be used to produce from three to six 
times as many impressions as can be made 
from the nickel electrotypes. 

Gages. Of more direct interest to engi- 
neers is the application of chromium to 
gages. In a recent study at the Bureau of 
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Standards‘ the performance of chromium- 
plated plug gages was compared with that 
of hardened steel gages. In these compari- 
sons a wear-testing machine devised by 
Messrs. French and Herschman was em- 
ployed. By its use two gages were auto- 
matically moved up and down in hardened 
steel rings, and the wear was measured after 
a determined number of such gagings. 
From this study the following tentative con- 
clusions were reached: When exposed to 
sliding friction, with no abrasive present, 
the chromium-plated gages resisted wear 
about five times as well as any of the steels 
tested. When, however, abrasives such as 
fine emery were present, the chromium- 
plated surface, while still superior to the 
steel, was only 30 to 50 per cent better. This 
latter result does not, however, mean that 
the chromium plating is unsuitable for re- 
sisting wear caused by finely divided abra- 
sives such as emery under all conditions. 
Thus it was found in lapping wear tests 
that the chromium resists wear from two 
to four times as well as the customary gage 
steels. It is at least probable that by de- 
positing the chromium under different con- 
ditions, coatings may be produced which are 
best suited to resist each particular type of 
wear. For all those conditions of service 
in which chromium-plated gages may be 
found applicable, they have the advantage 
that a relatively soft steel may be used as 
a base and thus dimensional changes with 
time be avoided. 

In the experiments thus far conducted at 
the Bureau a relatively thick chromium de- 
posit (about 0.02 mm. or 0.0008 in.) was 
applied, after which the surface was ground 
and lapped to the desired dimensions, leav- 
ing a somewhat thinner coating of chro- 
mium on the gage when it was tested. A 
simpler and more economical procedure 
would be to apply a relatively thin chro- 
mium layer (e.g., 0.005 mm. or 0.0002 in.), 
to a finished, accurately under-dimensioned 
gage. The latter could then be used di- 
rectly after plating, and, after a predeter- 
mined length of service during which 
about half the chromium would have been 
removed, the remaining chromium could be 
readily dissolved off and a new coating 
applied. Whether such a procedure will 

*H. J. French and H. K. Herschman. Pre- 
print 18 of the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, September, 1926. 
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prove practicable remains to be seen. While 
both laboratory tests and plant practice 
have indicated that chromium plating may 
not be universally advantageous on gages, 
the results are certainly sufficiently prom- 
ising to warrant further investigation and 
trial. 

Surfaces Exposed to Wear. The experi- 
ence with gages at once suggests the ap- 
plication of chromium to other steel sur- 
faces exposed to wear and which now re- 
quire special hardening processes. A few 
observations indicate that chromium plat- 
ing on certain cams is practical and advan- 
tageous. On gears it may be difficult to 
produce satisfactory deposits in the depres- 
sions, and the wear on the teeth is much 
more likely to detach the chromium coat- 
ing. In stamping dies or other surfaces 
exposed to severe impact, it is at least prob- 
able that a light chromium coating would 
furnish little protection against the defor- 
mation of a soft-steel base. If, however, 
chromium could be made to adhere per- 
manently to a case-hardened die it would 
preserve the details. On dies used in mold- 
ing plastic materials the application of chro- 
mium will probably be advantageous. More 
extensive experience than is now available, 
or at least published, will be required be- 
fore a final conclusion can be reached re- 
garding these and similar possible applica- 
tions. 

Corrosion-Resistant Coatings. Uses of 
chromium dependent upon its resistance to 
some specific corrosive condition include 
such applications as the following: Molds 
for vulcanizing rubber may be chromium 
plated to prevent sticking of the rubber to 
the mold. The resistance of the chromium 
to sulphur or many sulphur compounds 
which leads to the above use has also caused 
it to be considered for oil-cracking equip- 
ment. The resistance of chromium to oxi- 
dation has suggested its use on glass molds 
and on rollers for making plate glass. So 
far as is known, the latter two uses are still 
in the experimental stage. 

Reflectors. The luster and permanence 
of chromium plating warrant its considera- 
tion for reflectors, especially those that are 
exposed to sulphur fumes such as in loco- 
motive headlights and flood lights. Even 
though its reflective power is only about 
60 per cent as compared with 90 per cent 
for silver, the rapid tarnishing of the silver 
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more than compensates for this initial dif. 
ference. 

Whenever a bright surface is required 
that is not exposed to severe corroding con. 
ditions the application of chromium qj. 
rectly to steel will be advantageous, e.g., on 
rules and scales for shop use. However, 
where steel articles are to be exposed to 
the weather it will be found desirable ty 
apply a coating of chromium (eg., 0, 
mm. or 0.0002 in.) over a substantial nickel 
coating (of 0.025 mm. or 0.001 in.), or, 
still better, over a coating composed of a 
copper and a nickel layer or of a nickel, 
copper, and nickel layer. In the automo. 
bile industry great interest is being shown 
in such applications of chromium plating, 
and on one make of car the radiator is now 
chromium plated. As previously indicated, 
the value of chromium under such condi- 
tions depends largely on its luster and the 
resistance it offers to tarnish and abrasion, 
There is little reason to believe that the 
chromium will materially increase the te- 
sistance to corrosion of the steel under 
severe conditions of exposure. 

On brass articles such as plumbing fix- 
tures, where there is little tendency for the 
base metal to corrode, the chromium may be 


plated either directly on the brass or on | 


a nickel-plated surface. In the latter case, 
however, it is essential for the nickel plat- 
ing to be very adherent, otherwise it will 
peel during the chromium plating. The 
more rapid adoption—or at least trial—of 
chromium plating for such fixtures is un 
doubtedly hampered by the poor throwing 
power and the greater personal attention 
required for consistent production. 
With so many research laboratories en- 
gaged in the study and development of chro- 
mium plating, it seems safe to predict 


that even though no revolutionary devel- | 


opments appear probable, at least with the 
present type of bath, a fund of experience 
will soon be gained, upon which will be 
based the application of chromium plating 
to those many purposes for which it is es- 
pecially suited. Chromium plating is not 
a panacea—it will not replace all other 
forms of plating. But it will serve, and 
indeed has already served, many purposes 
better than other metals, and some that 
other metals cannot serve. 
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AVIATION 


The Present Status of Technical 
Development of Aviation 

From the Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Aéronautics, 1926. 


AERODYNAMICS 


Free-FuicHt Trest—Investigation of 
spinning —An increasing interest is being 
shown in free-flight research. This is due 
in part to the excellent results which have 
been obtained by the use of new and im- 
proved recording instruments and devices 
and in part to the stimulus brought about 
by the general discussions which have fol- 
lowed the discovery that certain types of 
airplanes could be put into spins from 
which recovery was very difficult. These 
spins, which are characterized by an un- 
usually rapid rotation at a high angle of 
attack, have been under investigation in 
this country and in England for almost 
two years and the solution now seems well 
in hand. Analyses of this type of spin 
from wind-tunnel and flight-test data indi- 
cate that equilibrium in the unusual flat 
attitude is due to precessional moments 
brought about by an excessively rapid rota- 
tion and that the cure should be found ei- 
ther in a reduction of the rate of rotation 
or in a new mass distribution giving the 
proper relations between the moments of 
inertia about the principal axes. The cor- 
rectness of these deductions has been dem- 
onstrated by tests in which models of the 
airplanes have been dropped from a height 
in such a manner as to fall into spins. The 
motion is studied from standard and ultra- 
rapid moving pictures. These models were 
constructed of balsam wood in such a man- 
ner that the mass distribution was the same 
as in the full-sized airplane. Provision was 
also made for changing the mass distri- 
bution. This method of studying the be- 
havior of airplanes in maneuvers has ap- 
parently opened an entirely new field in 
aerodynamic research. 

* Control at low speeds.—Control at low 
speeds has now been under investigation 
for several years in England and real prog- 
ress has been made through the demon- 
stration of several methods of securing con- 
trol in stalled flight. This investigation has 
been so thorough and complete that any ex- 
tensive work in this country would be 
largely a duplication of effort. The Na- 
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tional Advisory Committee for Aéronau- 
tics has therefore adopted the general policy 
of limiting low-speed-control tests as far 
as practicable to features not covered in 
the British tests, or to flight tests on special 
devices. In accordance with this policy, tests 
have been made by the Army and Navy 
on the Savage-Bramson antistall gear, 
the Frise aileron, and differential ailerons 
of various types, with and without the 
“spoiler” gear. The British tests on the 
Hill tailless airplane and the La Cierva au- 
togiro have been watched with great inter- 
est, in view of the potential value of these 
types for special purposes. 

During the past year flight tests have 
been made at the Langley Memorial Aéro- 
nautical Laboratory to determine landing 
and take-off runs, ground effect, and the 
effect of supercharging on performance. 
The preliminary reports of these tests, 
which are now available are of considerable 
general interest as well as technical value. 

METAL PROPELLERS.—One of the most 
pronounced tendencies noted during the past 
year is the general adoption of metal pro- 
pellers. Continued testing in service has 
proved that the thin-section metal propellers 
not only give higher efficiencies than the 
conventional wooden designs but that the 
higher efficiency is accompanied by greater 
economy. The problems involved in pro- 
peller design, however, have become more 
numerous and more difficult, for the metal 
propeller shows a decided tendency to flut- 
ter and the deformations under load are 
large. These defects have been remedied 
by cut-and-try methods pending the comple- 
tion and operation of the propeller research 
equipment of the committee. 

Tests oF Mopet PrRopPELLERsS.—Addi- 
tional model data on propeller characteris- 
tics and interference effects have been made 
available during the year, but there is almost 
universal agreement among designers that 
the differences in deformation between 
model and full scale are so great that only 
full-scale tests will bring out the improve- 
ments which may be expected in the future. 
It should be noted in this connection, how- 
ever, that those comparisons between model 
and full scale which have been completed 
show excellent agreement in most cases and 
lead to the conclusion that model data ob- 
tained under proper conditions may be used 
with confidence. 
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FIELDS FOR FuTURE RESEARCH.—In con- 
cluding this review of aérodynamical prog- 
ress, it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
all indications now point to a stabilized 
progress, in which improvements are re- 
stricted largely to refinement of design. 
The possibilities in refinement of design are 
very great, since there is no part of an air- 
plane which is not subject to improvement 
structurally and aérodynamically. For ex- 
ample, the subject of slots and flaps has long 
been under investigation and excellent air- 
planes have been built incorporating them, 
but these devices alone cannot convert a 
poor airplane into a good one, since they 
merely give a moderate improvement. The 
most promising fields for future research 
are: First, along the lines which increase 
our knowledge of forces and force distribu- 
tions, thus leading to more efficient struc- 
tures and greater safety through better con- 
trol; second, in the development of better 
wing sections free from unstable flow char- 
acteristics; and third, in the adaptation of 
special devices, such as slots, flaps and other 
devices to the improved wing sections. 


AIRPLANE STRUCTURES 


TREND oF DesiGN—Standardization of 
types——The tendency toward standardiza- 
tion of types for particular services has con- 
tinued. For commercial service where air 
speeds are low and efficiency is the primary 
requirement, the tendency is toward the use 
of monoplanes. In the lighter and faster 
types of commercial airplanes, the biplane 
is used, as it has in general the advantages 
of maneuverability and compactness of 
form. 

For military airplanes, particularly of the 
lighter types using semi-internally braced, 
moderately thick wings, the biplane com- 
binations predominate. This type of wing 
cellule is used not only in the best types of 
pursuit airplanes but also in observation and 
bombing types. 

Number and location of engines.—Last 
year there appeared to be a tendency toward 
the use of single engines of 800 horsepower 
or more in large bombing airplanes. Of 
late there seems to be a change and it is 
probable that any large bombers built in 
the near future by the Army Air Corps will 
have more than one engine. The Navy rec- 
ognizes some advantages in the multiple- 
engine arrangement and is investigating the 
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possibility of its adaptation to meet the pe. 
culiar requirements of operation from ship- 
board. In commercial types the tendency 
is definitely toward a design using three ep. 
gines. 

Amphibian airplanes.—The further deyel. 
opment of the amphibian airplane has been 
especially successful during the last year 
and this type has now been adopted by the 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard as a service 
airplane, 

Differences between military and com, 
mercial types.—There is increased apprecia- 
tion of the differences in the fundamentals 
of design of military and commercial types 
of airplanes. In the military types the de 
sign must be such as to enable the airplane 
to be catapulted, landed in an arresting gear, 
to carry bombs, torpedoes, and other arma- 
ment, and in the lighter types to be highly 
maneuverable. This results in a structure 
which is highly specialized as compared with 
airplanes of commercial types. 

Shock absorbers.—Shock absorbers of the 
hydraulic type have given such successful 
results in the landing gear of service ait- 
planes that similar gear is being fitted to all 
service types. Future production orders 
will probably specify the use of this type 
of gear on all airplanes. This gear is also 
beginning to be used quite widely on com- 
mercial airplanes. 

Brakes.—As a result of the successful de- 
velopment and use of brakes on the landing 
wheels of airplanes by the Army Air Corps, 
many commercial airplanes are now bei 
fitted with wheél brakes. These are 
not only to reduce the run after landing but 
also to increase the maneuverability of the 
airplane on the ground. 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS—M etal construc- 
tion.—With the practically complete adop- 
tion of metal construction for the fuselage, 


attention has been transferred to the use | 


of metal construction in the wings. Interest 
in this development is greatest in those 
cases where it appears possible to accom- 
plish a saving in weight by the substitution 
of metal for wood. Extensive tests have 
been made on experimental metal wing 
beams by the engineering division, Ait 
Corps, United States Army. Spars for 
these tests were designed by practically all 
of the important aircraft manufacturers, 
It is particularly gratifying to note the 
extensive use of metal construction in many 
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successful types of commercial aircraft de- 


veloped in the last year. In addition to the 
metal fuselage, several manufacturers have 


ribs, 


introduced metal spars with metal 
ribs, 


others use metal spars and wooden 
while at least one manufacturer uses 
wooden spars with metal ribs. As a rule 
all-metal airplanes are original in design as 
well as in detail of construction, but one 
manufacturer has taken successful and 
standard types of military design in wood, 
or wood and metal, and reproduced them in 
all-metal construction. 

Steel tubing—Alloy steels, nickel and 
chrome molybdenum, are being used in- 
creasingly in place of mild steels for making 
the tubing used in welded fuselages. This 
type of fuselage is bound to profit from the 
race for improved welding methods which is 
now on. The new electrical methods in 
particular seem most promising of clean, 
high-strength welds. 

Duralumin tubing.—Duralumin tubing 
also is superseding the mild-steel tubing. 
Manufacturers are successfully producing 
round and square tubing as well as struc- 
tural shapes. They are being extensively 
used in the construction of fuselages and 
built-up spars. 

Floats.—Metal construction has extended 
from the flying-boat hull to the smaller sea- 
plane float of advanced design. Such floats 
have the double advantage of light weight to 
begin with and practical freedom from in- 
crease of weight caused by soakage while 
moored out. The uncertainty regarding the 
ability of duralumin to withstand corrosion, 
particularly under adverse circumstances, 
has retarded progress along these lines. 
With the development of a satisfactory 
method of protection against corrosion 
progress will certainly be accelerated. 

Rubber “lumber.”—An alternative ma- 
terial for metal, recently developed, is a 
variety of hard sponge rubber which is sup- 
plied in sheet form. This has been used in 
place of wood for the decks, bottoms, and 
bulkheads of floats of wooden type of con- 
struction. It is being employed in produc- 
tion orders and if as successful in service 
as preliminary tests indicate, it may replace 
wood very widely. 

Rubber protective coatings—A_ rubber 
coating which can be applied directly to 
wood and which is very difficult to remove 
has also been developed as a protection 
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against soakage in the wooden floats. This 
appears to have possibilities, and in particu- 
lar might be of use as a protection for exist- 
ing wooden floats. 

A rubber coating similar to that used for 
wood has also been applied to duralumin 
with a view to protecting it against corro- 
sion. Service tests on both wood and metal 
floats protected in this manner are in prog- 
ress. 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

ENGINES AVAILABLE.—The present sta- 
tus of aircraft engine development is most 
satisfactory. In the water-cooled types we 
have proved engines of 200, 400, 500, 600, 
and 800 horse-power. In the air-cooled 
types we have highly developed engines of 
200 and 400 horse-power. These engines 
meet most of our requirements. The air- 
cooled engines have been developed pri- 
marily for the Navy, which announced 
some time ago its policy of standardizing 
on air-cooled engines of three sizes—z200, 
400, and 500 horsepower. The 200-horse- 
power engine meets the needs of the pri- 
mary training airplanes. The 400-horse- 
power engine is especially designed for 
high-performance aircraft, such as the ob- 
servation and fighter types. The 500-horse- 
power engine is adapted to use in single or 
twin engined bombing, scouting, torpedo, 
and patrol airplanes. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of the 500-horse-power develop- 
ment, a line of three air-cooled engines will 
be available and new types of airplanes are 
being built around them to meet most of the 
needs of the Navy. 

PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENTS.—The princi- 
pal requirements for aircraft engines may 
be listed as follows: (1) Minimum weight 
per horse-power; (2) minimum fuel con- 
sumption; (3) maximum dependability ; 
(4) maximum durability; (5) minimum 
first cost; (6) minimum maintenance cost. 
In so far as weight per horse-power is con- 
cerned, the new air-cooled radial engines 
weigh much less than two pounds per horse- 
power installed and ready to run as against 
more than three pounds per horse-power for 
the war-time Liberty engine. In so far as 
fuel economy is concerned, the new air- 
cooled radials show an improvement over 
the water-cooled engines. 

In the matter of dependability, great 
strides have been made. Both the water- 
cooled and the air-cooled engines have been 
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improved and refined to the point where 
only reasonable care is required to insure 
dependability of the engine itself. The 
chief difficulties are with gasoline, oil, and 
water systems, which do not always ‘receive 
proper attention either in installation or 
maintenance. 

The durability of aircraft engines is 
greatly increased. Many modern engines 
are running well over 300 hours without 
major overhaul, while the average life be- 
tween such overhauls is at least twice that 
of earlier engines. The latest of the mod- 
ern engines have been designed with partic- 
ular reference to low first cost and low 
maintenance cost. The radial type air- 
cooled engine lends itself singularly well to 
this end. 

In general, the aircraft engine situation is 
satisfactory from most viewpoints, and 
progress is being made. The developments so 
far are the result of excellent co-operation 
between the Army Air Corps, the Bureau of 
Aéronautics, and the industry. Thus in the 
development of the three sizes of air-cooled 
radial engines for the Navy, the industry 
has had a definite plan on which to work 
and has, under the guidance of the Navy 
Department, produced highly satisfactory 
engines. The 200-horsepower engine has 
already been widely adopted by the builders 
and operators of commercial aircraft. No 
doubt the other two types will prove of 
equal interest to the rapidly expanding com- 
mercial field. The 200-horsepower engine 
is now being redesigned from the standpoint 
of cost reduction, which should prove a fur- 
ther boon to commercial development. 

Metal-clad airship—An airship of novel 
design is under construction for the Navy 
Department by the Aircraft Development 
Corporation, of Detroit. In this design the 
flexible fabric envelope is replaced by a thin 
metail shell reinforced by transverse and 
longitudinal girders. Many novel construc- 
tions and new features are introduced in 
this design and its completion and tests 
will be watched with great interest. 


Progress in Great Britain—In spite of 
the progress noted above, the world leader- 
ship in the design and construction of rigid 
airships has passed from the United States 
to Europe. Great Britain now has under 
construction, after an extensive series of 
tests, two rigid airships each having a vol- 
ume of not less than 5,000,000 cubic feet. 
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One of the airships is built of members 
constructed of duralumin which are y 
similar to those used in the Shenandoah and 
the Los Angeles. The structure of the other 
is made of stainless steel. The construction 
of these two airships, practically sisters, wil] 
afford a very fine opportunity for the deter. 
mination of the real merits of the two ma- 
terials. 

The beginning of final construction of 
these airships was preceded by a yery thor- 
ough-going series of pressure-distribution 
tests made on the old British airship R-33, 
Results so far made available from these 
tests indicate that they gave very useful in- 
formation to the designers. Full-size tests 
of sections of the structure to be used in 
these airships have also been made with 
very gratifying results. 

Mooring masts having a structure of 
novel type have been erected at Ismailia, 
Egypt, as well as in Great Britain, while an 
airship shed has been built at Karachi, 
India. These masts have eight vertical 
members in place of three, as in the case of 
the Lakehurst and Ford masts. 

Progress in Germany.—The limitation of 
the size of airships which might be built in 
Germany having been removed, that coun- 
try is now engaged in the construction of a 
new rigid airship of about 3,500,000 cubic 
feet. This was originally proposed in con- 
nection with the flight to the North Pole 
and subscriptions to the amount of about 
one-half the cost were obtained for that 
purpose. Its completion is now being urged 
to demonstrate the practicability of trans- 
atlantic airship traffic. 

An important development proposed for 
this new airship is carrying in special cells, 
comparable to ballonets, fuel gas instead of 
gasoline for use in the engines. The pur- 
pose is to increase the range and reduce the 
loss of buoyant gas during operation. This 
accomplishes the same end as the water-re- 
covery apparatus used in America but with 
lighter weight. However, it introduces an 
inflammable gas which nullifies the advan- 
tages of helium. This development appears 
to have very good possibilities and will be 
followed with interest. 

Progress in Italy—The flight of the 
Norge from Rome across the North Pole 
was a triumph for the semirigid type of air- 
ship which has been under development for 
a number of years in Italy. The technical 
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excellence of this type of airship could be 
demonstrated in no more striking form. 

It is understood that the Italian Airship 
Works is preparing to construct a semirigid 
airship of 53,000 cubic meters volume, very 
nearly the size of the Shenandoah, which is 
to be ready in 1928. This airship is in- 
tended for flights to South America. 

In further testimony of the high opinion 
which is held of the Italian semirigid air- 
ships, it is reported that Russia has pur- 
chased a semirigid airship of the same size 
as the Norge and that Japan has purchased 
two in succession. The second of these is 
to be erected very shortly. 
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3 DECEMBER to 3 JANUARY 
PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NAvaAL ACADEMY 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


U. S. Nava Forces 1n NICARAGUA.— 
On December 24, Rear Admiral Latimer or- 
dered the landing of sailors and marines at 
Puerta Cabezas, the capital established by 
the revolutionary Liberal forces in north- 
eastern Nicaragua. Carrying of arms and 
other military activities were prohibited 
within the zone, and here as well as at Rio 
Grande Bar a censorship was put on radio 
stations to prevent violation of the zone by 
sending military information and instruc- 
tions from either side. This censorship was 
later withdrawn. The landing was for the 
purpose of affording protection to American 
lives and property. It is reported that 
there are two American fruit companies and 
five mahogany companies at Puerto Cabezas, 
and over 1,000 American residents. 

United States naval forces had previously 
been landed at Bluefields and at Rio Grande 
Bar, sixty miles further north. In a dis- 
patch on April 26 Admiral Latimer stated 
that the neutral zones were maintained im- 
partially as regarded the warring factions, 
and that government as well as Liberal 
forces entering would be disarmed, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement of October 26. 
In the fighting around Pearl Lagoon, north 
of Bluefields, in the latter part of December, 
the government forces were defeated with 
reported losses of over 400. About seventy 
wounded from each side entered the neutral 
zone at Bluefields and received medical at- 
tention. 


LrperAL GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZED BY 
Mexico.—Trouble in Nicaragua has been 
almost constant since the withdrawal of 
American marines in 1925. At this time 
Major C. B. Carter, U.S.A., was invited to 
Nicaragua to establish a native constabu- 
lary, but while this was in progress General 


Chamorro, a conservative politician, long 
powerful in the country, overthrew Presi- 
dent Solorzano, who had beaten him in the 
election of 1924, and held control until last 
November. At that time Admiral Latimer 
negotiated an armistice between the warring 
factions of Liberals and Conservatives; 
Chamorro surrendered power, and, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the armistice, 
Adolfo Diaz was elected President by the 
Nicaragua congress, pending a regular elec- 
tion. The Diaz government was at once 
recognized by the United States. The new 
president, however, was no more acceptable 
to the Liberals than was Chamorro, and the 
civil war began anew. 

On December 3, the Liberals set up a 
government at Puerto Cabezas, and Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa was proclaimed president. 
Mexico subsequently recognized this gov- 
ernment, declaring that as vice-president 
under President Solorzano, Sacasa was the 
legal successor until another regular elec- 
tion. Liberal politicians in Nicaragua and 
sympathizers in other Central American 
countries attacked the United States for its 
participation in Nicaraguan politics and for 
its recognition of Diaz. Senator Borah and 
others also criticized the action of the 
United States, expressed the fear that busi- 
ness interests were forcing intervention, and 
suggested a senatorial investigation. On 
December 28, President Coolidge conferred 
with state and naval officials on the Nic- 
araguan situation, but no change of policy 
was announced. 

United States interest in Nicaragua is 
naturally increased by the possibilities of 
the Nicaragua route for a sea level inter- 
oceanic canal, via the San Juan river and 
Lake Nicaragua. Exclusive rights for this 
canal were purchased by the United States 
for $3,000,000 in 1913. 
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Tue SITUATION IN Nicaracua.—An of- 
ficer who has recently served in Nicaragua 
has made the following comments on the 
Nicaraguan situation which may be of in- 
terest to the naval service: 

The contradictory statements emanating 
from the Nicaraguan capital, Managua, and 
the revolutionary (Sacasa) government on 
the east coast of Nicaragua, are causing 
much uncertainty in the minds of the Amer- 
ican public as to the merits of the contro- 
versy between the so-called Conservative and 
Liberal parties in that Central American re- 
public. The injection of Mexico into the 
affair further confuses the issue. 

To anyone familiar with local conditions 
in Nicaragua the present situation causes 


Mexico 


4. 
petONDURAS ,.~ 


CaRAG 








no surprise. The essential facts are easily 
determined, since they arise from condi- 
tions which have existed for many years. 

The Conservative party, controlled by the 
(comparatively) wealthy Granada element, 
and supported by nearly all the Nicaraguan 
landowners, has been in power since I912. 
This party controls at least fifty per cent 
and probably sixty to sixty-five per cent of 
the voters of the republic. 

The Liberals, who control Leon, the 
largest town in Nicaragua, are a minority 
group, making up in vociferation what they 
lack in numbers. This party attracts the 
floating vote, and makes its appeal to many 
artisans, shopkeepers, lawyers, and so-called 
“intellectuals” throughout the republic. It 
is noticeable that most Nicaraguan poets are 
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Liberals. Add to this group the usual “ly. 
natic fringe’ and disgruntled “outs” ang 
you have a fair picture of the Liberal pars 
of Nicaragua. Through this party there has 
percolated, and continues to percolate, g 
spirit of communism which, seeping down 
from Mexico on the north, has had its ef. 
fect on the thought of the whole group, ]f 
is perhaps not unnatural that a minori 
party with small hope, under present condi- 
tions, of getting control of the government 
by way of the ballot, should turn to com- 
munism as one means of coaxing to their 
standard the thousands of Indian peons who 
are neither Liberal nor Conservative but 
who vote the way they are told. However 
this may be, it can be asserted as a fact 
that communistic theories are worki 
southward from Mexico, and a fairly fertile 
field has been found for them in the Liberal 
element of Nicaraguan politics. 

Mexico has long resented the constantly 
growing influence of the United States in 
Latin America, particularly in Central 
American states. The gesture of extending 
recognition to Sacasa after the United 
States has formally recognized the Con- 
servative Diaz is merely a bold attempt to 
make character with a group which, with 
proper aid and encouragement, may ulti- 
mately control the government of Nicar- 
agua. Assurance can be given that this en- 
couragement and aid will be forthcoming to 
the extent of Mexico’s ability to supply 
them. 

The Conservatives of Nicaragua owe 
much to the United States, and, as a party, 
they are pro-American. Adopting an atti- 
tude precisely opposite to that of their oppo- 
nents, the Liberals are anti-North Ameri- 
can—usually violently so. The “Colossus 
of the North” assumes a threatening, hor- 
rific figure in Liberal circles. At heart the 
Liberal knows that Mexico is more to be 
feared than the United States, but help of 
any kind is valuable—and any port in a 
storm. 

The Conservatives are neither seraphim 
nor blackguards. They are the usual politi- 
cal group with their own internal troubles, 
puttering along in an attempt to keep the 
government a going concern in the face of 
much poverty, much Liberal caterwauling 
and much discouragement. A Central 
American government “on its own” is @ 
tottering affair at best. Without the bol- 
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stering effect of “moral” aid from Wash- 
ington, or the more tangible support of large 
foreign or domestic corporations, few Cen- 
tral American governments would survive a 
twelve-month. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment is in peculiar need of one or both of 
these types of support, and unless the want 
is supplied, the present government, or any 
vernment, must fall. 

Liberals are neither angels nor ghouls. 
They occupy much the same position as the 
democrats of Pennsylvania or the republi- 
cans of Kentucky. They are utilizing the 
only tactics known to Central American po- 
litical parties, and they are accepting help 
from any quarter. 

It is inconceivable that a real threat is 
being planned against the Panama Canal. 
The most serious blow to the United States 
will be the loss of prestige in Central Amer- 
ica unless a definite, continuing policy gov- 
erning our relations with these peoples is 
enunciated by our Department of State, 
supported by the sincere intention of back- 
ing that policy to the limit in case opposi- 
tion is offered at home or abroad. 

Mexico is obviously making a bid to ex- 
tend her influence southward. The Con- 
servatives of Nicaragua desire to remain in 
control of the’ country. The Liberals are 
fighting to displace the Conservatives. Most 
men who know Nicaragua believe that the 
best men are to be found in the Conservative 
ranks. The Conservatives are sympathetic 
toward the United States. Why not support 
a proved pro-American group when it is 
known that its opponents are receiving aid, 
moral and otherwise, from sources not sym- 
pathetic with American ideals? Why not 
arnounce to the world that the revolution- 
ary activities in Nicaragua will not be per- 
mitted to assume control of the govern- 
ment ? 

If the protection of the legally acquired 
properties of American citizens in Latin 
American countries must be further con- 
demned by malcontent politicians at home ; 
if support, by Washington, of governments 
in Central America favorably inclined to- 
ward the United States must be the signal 
for hecklers to stand up and shout for the 
benefit of our own orange-reds and lemon- 
pinks; if the bogey of imperialism must 
continually arise to confuse the issue when 
our relations with the weak Central Ameri- 
can states are discussed ;—why can not our 
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Department of State say to the nations— 
“If this be Imperialism, make the most of 
hd 


PANAMA TREATY TERMS.—The full 
terms oi the new treaty between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States 
were made public upon its submission to the 
Panama Congress. The substance of the 
treaty is contained in Article II, which 
reads: 


The Republic of Panama agrees to co-operate 
in all possible ways with the United States in the 
protection and defense of the Panama Canal. Con- 
sequently, the Republic of Panama will consider 
herself in a state of war in case of any war in 
which the United States should be a belligerent, 
and in order to render more effective the defense 
of the canal will, if necessary in the opinion of 
the United States Government, turn over to the 
United States in all the territory of the Republic 
of Panama, during the period of actual or threat- 
ened hostilities, the control and operation of wire- 
less and radio communication, aircraft, aviation 
centers and aerial navigation. 

The civil and military authorities of the Re- 
public of Panama shall impose and enforce all 
ordinances and decrees required for the main- 
tenance of public order and for the safety and de- 
fense of the territory of the Republic of Panama 
during such actual order or threatened hostilities, 
and the United States shall have the direction and 
control of all military operations in any part of 
the territory of the Republic of Panama. 

For the purpose of the efficient protection of 
the canal, the Republic of Panama also agrees 
that in time of peace the armed forces of the 
United States shall have free transit throughout 
the republic for maneuvers or other military pur- 
poses, provided, however, that due notice will be 
given to the Government of the Republic of Pan- 
ama every time armed troops should enter her 
territory. It is understood that this provision for 
notification does not apply to military or naval 
aircraft of the United States. 


Critics abroad commented on the treaty 
as meaning practically “the absorption” of 
Panama, and questioned whether it was 
consonant with Panama’s obligations as a 
member of the League of Nations. It was 
recognized, however, that special circum- 
stances were created by Panama’s proximity 
to the canal. 


Mexican Ort Laws 1n Errect.—The 
new Mexican oil and land laws went into 
effect on January I without modification. 
American oil companies in general took no 
steps to conform to the laws by seeking 
confirmatory concessions for land acquired 
before 1917, the date of the new Mexican 
constitution. Theoretically this land would 
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revert to the Mexican Government, but it 
remained to be seen whether the land would 
actually be seized. The policy of the United 
States government was to wait until definite 
cases of this nature should arise. 


UNITED STATES 


TuRKISH TREATY.—The Lausanne Treaty 
between the United States and Turkey was 
presented to the Turkish Chamber on De- 
cember 24, and prompt ratification was 
expected. The treaty is similar to those 
negotiated by Turkey with European powers 
and calls for the surrender of practically all 
extraterritorial rights. It has not yet been 
ratified by the United States Senate. 


INVITATIONS TO LEAGUE CONFERENCES.— 
The United States Government has recently 
been invited to attend two conferences to be 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The first of these is the Economic 
Conference to open next May at Geneva. 
The second is a conference on the supervi- 
sion of private manufacture of arms, which 
the League Council has decided to call next 
autumn. Delegates to this conference will 
consist of the League Council acting as a 
commission, together with delegates from 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
should these nations decide to be repre- 
sented. It will take under consideration the 
draft of a convention for control of arms 
manufacture which has already been pre- 
pared by a sub-committee of the Council. 
Co-operation on the part of the United 
States was practically assured by the U. S. 
delegate at the Conference on Traffic in 
Arms held last year. 

As regards a general Armament Confer- 
ence, the Council at its December meeting 
merely referred the matter back to the 
Preparatory Commission by requesting its 
advice as to the earliest practical date— 
which, in view of the opinion of the 
Preparatory Commission already expressed, 
will not be earlier than 1928. 

The Council adopted a resolution looking 
toward the construction of a powerful radio 
station near Geneva under League control, 
one purpose of which will be to expedite 
action of the Council in the event of threat- 
ened war. 


THOMPSON REPORT ON PHILIPPINES.— 
The report of Col. Carmin A. Thompson on 
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his Philippine mission of last summer was 
made public December 22. The report aq. 
vises indefinite postponement of independ. 
ence but gradual extension of internal ay. 
tonomy. It declares the inhabitants of the 
Philippines have not the racial or cultural 
homogeneity necessary for independence or 
successful democratic government. With 
the exception of a small racial minority, all 
that the Filipinos really hope for is an ult. 
mate settlement on the basis of “complete 
autonomy in internal affairs, but with the 
United States directing all foreign rela. 
tions.” Although the administration of 
General Wood is praised in the report, his 
military aides are characterized as a factor 
making co-operation difficult between the 
executive and the legislative branches. Itis 
recommended that the land laws be modified 
to encourage large scale development of 
rubber, coffee and sugar production by 
United States capital; also that the Moro 
islands should not be separated politically 
from the rest of the Philippines. 


Porson GAs TREATY PIGEON HOLED.—On 
December 13 the United States Senate re 
turned to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
the Geneva protocol designed to extend to 
other nations the Washington Conference 
agreement against the use of poison gas in 
warfare. The Washington agreement itself 
is not yet in effect, since it has not been 
ratified by France. It was generally assumed 
that the recommittal of the Geneva protocol 
ended the prospects of American ratification. 

During its consideration in the Senate the 
protocol was opposed by delegations repre- 
senting the American Chemical Society and 
the Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, 
on the ground that production of such gases 
was essential to industry, and that control 
of production by an international board 
would be unacceptable and impractical. The 
American Legion also adopted a resolution 
opposing ratification. 


Dest Porticy CONDEMNED.—Forty-two 
members of the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University signed a statement 
published December 20 proposing an intef- 
national conference to revise the war debt 
settlements among the Allied powers, and 
criticising the existing settlements nego- 
tiated by the United States as productive of 
suspicion and dislike and constituting a bar- 
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rier to economic recovery. The statement 
ed that credits issued during the war 
were then looked upon in this country as 
“eontributions toward a common cause,” 
and should not be considered in the same 
category with post-armistice loans. Appli- 
cation of the “capacity to pay” formula had 
also resulted in wide divergence in our de- 
mands upon European debtors, and a gen- 
eral feeling on their part of hostility toward 
this country. 
GERMANY 
PLaNs FoR New Ministry.—On Decem- 
ber 17 the Marx Government. in Germany 
was defeated in the Reichstag on a vote of 
confidence, by 249 to 171, only the “Little 
Coalition” of People’s, Center, and Demo- 
cratic parties standing by the Ministry. 
Former Chancellor Luther was spoken about 
to form a new cabinet ; and although nothing 
definite was to be done until the re-opening 
of the Reichstag in the middle of January, 
there was talk of a new “bourgeois” coali- 
tion between the Center parties and the Na- 
tionalists. Either there must be a new align- 
ment of this kind, or else another weak 
cabinet from the center parties, dependent 
for a majority upon votes drawn from the 
Right and Left. 


GERMAN-ITALIAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 
—An arbitration treaty between Germany 
and Italy was signed at Rome on December 
29. It is described as similar in terms to 
treaties negotiated by Germany with eight 
other nations, notably Holland, Switzerland, 
and Norway. It provides for a special body 
of five members (three neutral) to settle 
disputes not open to ordinary arbitration. 


ALLIED Arms Controt EnpEeD.—On De- 
cember 12, after a week of negotiations at 
Geneva, agreement was reached for transfer 
of the supervision of German armaments 
from the Allied powers to the League of 
Nations. It was provided that the Allied 
powers should retain military experts at 
Berlin for consultation with League repre- 
sentatives ; and further, that if questions re- 
lating to fortifications on the Polish frontier 
and export of arms were not settled by 
diplomatic discussion before February 1 
they should be submitted to the League 
Council. 

The chief difficulties that delayed the 
agreement were: (1) the claim that Ger- 
many had not properly reduced her defenses 
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near the Danzig Corridor; (2) the objec- 
tions, especially of England, to the manu- 
facture in Germany of great quantities of 
potential war material, such as optical in- 
struments, lenses, airplane parts, forgings of 
cannon, etc., which were shipped abroad for 
assembly: (3) the claim that many civilian 
societies in Germany were conducted for 
military purposes. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 


JuGosLaviA ARMED By ITALO-ALBANIAN 
TREATY.—The announcement of the new 
treaty between Italy and Albania was the 
signal for renewed fear of Italian influence 
in the Balkans. Despatches from Belgrade 
at the close of December declared that 
Italian military forces had been concen- 
trated threateningly on the Jugoslav fron- 
tier, and that Italy had been busy in various 
ways to prevent close co-operation between 
Jugoslavia and her other Balkan neighbors. 

Belief that the Italo-Albanian treaty was 
an Italian diplomatic victory and contained 
secret military clauses, was responsible for 
the downfall of Foreign Minister Ninchitch 
on December 6 and the resignation shortly 
afterward of the entire cabinet. It was 
hoped that the foreign dangers, whether real 
or imagined, might lessen the clamor of the 
Slovenes and Croats, under Raditch, for a 
more decentralized government. After two 
weeks of uncertainty, however, the former 
premier, Uzunovitch, organized another 
cabinet (his fifth since April) on no 
stronger basis than before, and with two 
ministers drawn from the army and not 
from parliament. 

In the midst of the cabinet crisis occurred 
the death, at eighty-one, of ex-Premier 
Pashitch, the foremost of Serbian states- 
men, who engineered the creation of a 
greater Serbia after the war. M. Pashitch 
was buried with great pomp on Decem- 
ber 12. 

In the meantime the Italian Foreign 
Office denied that the Albanian treaty con- 
tained secret clauses, and stated that it 
would be duly registered with the League. 
The treaty was ratified by Albania on De- 
cember 10. To all appearances it meant no 
great gain to Italy, for by the Conference of 
Ambassadors in 1921 she had already been 
conceded the right to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Albania if threatened. 
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FRENCH-ITALIAN WAR Scare. — Al- 
though little reflected in the press at the 
time, later evidence indicated that the fric- 
tion between France and Italy last Novem- 
ber was of a serious character. Unusual 
troop movements were made on both sides 
of the frontier, and French naval vessels 
were shifted from the Channel to the Med- 
iterranean. Commenting on the situation in 
a letter from London on December 9 (Balti- 
more Sun, January 2), Hector Bywater re- 
marked that Italy could hardly hope for 
victory over France without support, and 
aid from either Spain or Germany would be 
very doubtful at this time. 

The simultaneous fears of both Jugo- 
slavia and France, Italy’s eastern and west- 
ern neighbors, suggest forcibly that Italy is 
the most imponderable element in present- 
day European politics. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Coup pEtat 1N_ LitHuANIA.—Fore- 
stalling, as they believed, a Bolshevistic up- 
rising, Conservative leaders in Lithuania on 
December 17 overthrew the government, ar- 
rested the president and cabinet, and set up 
a new ministry. M. Suretona, the Con- 
servative leader, was made president, and 
was duly elected by parliament, although 
only forty members, all from the parties of 
the Right, were present. The purpose of 
the change, so it was stated, was to counter- 
act the swing toward communism which has 
been noticeable in Lithuania since the recent 
treaty with the Soviet Union. The latter 
regarded the coup as a deep anti-communis- 
tic move engineered by the western powers 
under British guidance. 


FAR EAST 


BRITISH PROPOSALS INEFFECTIVE. — A 
British memorandum, containing proposals 
for solution of Chinese problems, was pre- 
sented to the diplomatic corps at Peking in 
December and made public on December 25. 
It suggested very liberal concessions, includ- 
ing immediate levy of the increased tariff 
schedules proposed at the Washington con- 
ference, certain changes in extraterritorial 
rights, and immediate revision of China’s 
treaties with other nations. In China, how- 
ever, the memorandum apparently came too 
late, for it was viewed with indifference or 
contempt by the leaders among the southern 


nationalists, who, under Soviet gui 
seemed determined to ruin British trade 
A few days later Foreign Minister Briang 
made it clear that France took no interest jy 
the British proposals, and considered action 
unwise at a time when the situation in Chin 
was in a state of flux. Japan took the same 
position as France. While the United States 
has long been in sympathy with the ¢ 
now proposed by Great Britain, it was stated 
in Washington on December 29 that a def. 
nite reply would not be ready for several 
days. With vast property and trade inter. 
ests at stake in China, delay and inaction are 
scarcely possible policies for Great Britain, 
Although it has been said that the days of 
“gunboat diplomacy” in China are over, 
Great Britain has taken steps to increase 
both her naval and military forces in the 
East. Families of military officers in Chima 
have been withdrawn from the interior, 


NORTHERN LEADERS CoMBINE.—The con- 
ference of northern war lords at Tientsin 
in November resulted finally in the choice 
of Chang Tso-lin as generalissimo. General 
Wu was not present at the conference, and 
was evidently no longer regarded as an ef- 
fective opponent of the Southern armies, It 
was reported after the arrival of C 
Tso-lin in Peking in December that a new 
ministry would be established there in order 
to maintain at least a semblance of organ- 
ized government. There was no news of 
vigorous measures to combat the steady ex- 
tension of Cantonese propaganda and mili- 
tary control in the Yang-tze provinces. 


DEATH OF JAPANESE EMPEROR.—Em- 
peror Yoshihito of Japan, 122d of the 
imperial line, died at Tokio in the early 
morning of December 25. Prince Hirohito, 
who has ruled as Prince Regent since No 
vember, 1921, was at once proclaimed em- 
peror. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Tue GrouPinc or Nations.—In an atti- 
cle by this title, by Prof. Archibald Coolidge 
in Foreign Affairs for January, are consid- 
ered the various linkings of peoples and na- 
tions—racial, geographical, colonial, cul- 
tural—which have developed in recent times. 
Examples are the Union of Soviet Repub 
lics and the Association of British Common- 
wealths, which are existent political organt- 
zations; Pan-America, which is “an affilia- 
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tion of sorts”; and Pan-Europe, which, 
though widely discussed, is still a dream of 


the future. 

Professor Coolidge considers the difficul- 
ties in the way of a Pan-Europe. Soviet 
Russia may well be excluded as a vast block 
by itself, neither European nor Asiatic. But 
what of England, so closely linked culturally 
and economically with Europe, yet politi- 
cally part of an empire extending over the 
globe? What of the colonial empires of 


France and Holland? What of the age-old 
antipathies of the nations themselves? 

As for Pan-America, he points out the 
incongruity of omitting Canada, and sug- 
gests that the danger of British influence in 
Pan-America through the inclusion of 
Canada would be far less than the present 
danger of having Canada think of herself 
less as an American country than as a part 
of the British Empire. 

Efforts to bind the British Empire more 
closely, he thinks, are not likely to be per- 
manently successful. 


On the contrary it looks more probable that the 
Empire will evolve or disintegrate not into a real 
commonwealth, though that may be the title, but 
into a loose confederacy of independent, English 
speaking states, bound together by ties of blood, 

ge, culture, and ideals, with a common sov- 
ereign and his governor generals as figureheads, 
but each free to follow its own interests in what- 
ever way it thinks fit, which means that no one 
will be required to support another in a war un- 
less it chooses to. The recent Imperial Confer- 
ence marks a long step in this direction. . . . . 
A British Commonwealth of Nations so consti- 
tuted will hardly represent a much closer entente 
than the sentiment of community which, marred 
though it be by jealousies, attaches the different 
Latin American republics to one another. 

In such a group, we may well imagine the 
United States taking part in some form—indeed, 
becoming much more interested in it than in Pan- 
Americanism and ultimately playing somewhat the 
same sort of role that it now does there. Even 
now Canada, though not included in the Monroe 
Doctrine, is at bottom protected from foreign con- 
quest fully as much by America as by Great 
Britain. She has no need to contribute to imperial 
- at 

Finally we must not forget that the tendency 
toward forming groups of nations is no longer 
confined to the white race. “Pan-Asia,” that is to 
say India as well as China, Indo-China, Japan, and 
perhaps the East-Indian islands, would constitute 
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a tremendous mass of humanity. It may be a wild 
dream but it has its partisans in all of the coun- 
tries named. Even in the reduced form of a Pan- 
Mongolian federation it is enough to frighten all 
the other nations bordering on the Pacific. 3 
In spite of the fact that we have been witnessing 
the break-up of empires, the tendency throughout 
the world toward great combinations, political as 
well as economic, is unmistakable today. Such 
combinations mean chances of future conflicts on 
a gigantic scale. They also suggest possibilities of 
bringing us one step nearer to a world-wide fusion 
of international interests. 


THREE Days IN BELGRADE.—In Foreign 
Affairs for December appears an article of 
great interest by this title, written by H. F. 
Armstrong, and based largely on informa- 
tion furnished by an official of the Serbian 
Foreign Office at the outbreak of the great 
War. It describes the three days which 
ended with the presentation of the Austrian 
Ultimatum. According to the article, Serbia 
was completely deceived by the “cloak of 
calm” assumed by the Austrian Foreign 
Minister after the Sarajevo assassination. 
M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier and For- 
eign Minister, was in a remote district elec- 
tioneering. Only three cabinet members 
were in Belgrade. The Austrian minister 
in the morning of July 23 set 4 P.M. that 
day as the hour when he would deliver an 
important communication. Serbia received 
no earlier warning. At 4 P.M. an Austrian 
secretary appeared to postpone the hour till 
6 p.M. This, the evidence shows, was be- 
cause word came via Germany that the sail- 
ing of President Poincaré from Kronstadt 
had been postponed from 10 to II (9:30 
Central European time) that night, and it 
was feared news of the ultimatum might 
reach St. Petersburg before his departure. 

After the forty-eight-hour ultimatum was 
delivered, the Serbian cabinet worked up to 
the last minute over the reply, and the close 
of it was written in longhand, as the only 
typewriter left had broken down. Five min- 
utes after the receipt of the Serbian docu- 
ment, the Austrian minister signed his reply 
(which must have been already prepared), 
and he was in Austrian territory by 6:40 
that night. 
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THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD WAR. THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WAR 10917-1918, 


VOL. III. Harvard University Press. 
$3.75. 

By Thomas G. Frothingham, Captain, 
U.S.R. 


REVIEWED BY REAR ADMIRAL W. V. 
Pratt, U. S. Navy 


In reviewing this excellent work of Cap- 
tain Frothingham’s, the attempt has been 
made to handle the subject in such a way 
that the reader can, at a glance, get a brief 
but fairly comprehensive outline of the con- 
tents of the book, together with any lessons 
which might be gleaned, due to our partici- 
pation in this war. Therefore, liberty is 
taken of dividing this review into four parts. 
The first deals with the character and the 
scope of the book; the second is a synopsis 
of the contents; the third contains a few 
comments by the reviewer pertaining to 
statements made in the body of the book; 
the fourth sets forth a few of the lessons 
to be learned from the book. 


1. Scope and character of the book. As 
the title would indicate, the book deals with 
the part which we took in the war after our 
entry in 1917. In carrying on his work 
into the third volume, the author has adopted 
the same method of treatment which char- 
acterizes his work in the two previous vol- 
umes. In general this may be stated as 
follows. Out of the mass of detail pre- 
sented to the author, he has endeavored to 
use only those pertinent facts which give the 
reader a picture of the war, as conducted by 
us, in its broadest phases. Consequently, a 
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mass of conflicting and possibly somewhat 
irrelevant detail has not found a place in 
this work. Those readers who desire to in- 
quire more intimately into particular phases 
of the war will have to go to other sources, 
But the result to the general reader has 
been this. By omitting the mass of detail, 
the author has been able to present a continv- 
ous picture of the war, so that the reader 
can get a very fundamental conception of 
original causes, the larger methods of opera 
tion and final results. 

Unlike some other books, the author has 
indulged in no personalities, neither has he 
endeavored to bring the personal equation 
forward except as it might be necessary in 
the expounding of cause, effect and result. 
Further, through his method of treatment, 
the author has succeeded in marshaling his 
salient facts in such an orderly array, that 
the story, while simply told, carries with it 
a conviction of truth and of accuracy. It 
is an excellent book to read because it is 9 
simple and clear. The reader can digest 
this work, feeling that when he has finished 
with it he will have a clearer idea of what it 
was all about than he would from reading 
other more voluminous works. The bookis 
of great value. It is accurate. It is simple. 
If there be a fault, it is this—that the pic- 
ture which he draws is too glowing. 


2. Contents. In order that the reader 
may get at a glance the high spots of which 
the book treats, a statement of the chapters 
in which the book is divided is now made: 

I. The Situation at the Beginning of 1917} 
Ii. The Entrance of the United States; 
III. The First Shock of the U-Boat Can 
paign ; 

IV. The Object of the United States in the 
World War; : 
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V. The Adoption of the Convoy System; 
VI. The Episode of the German Raiders ; 
VII. Control of Shipping ; 
VIII. The Blockade ; 
IX. The Convoys in Operation; 
X. The Shifting Conditions of 1917; 
XI. The Effort of the People of the United 
States in the World War; 
XII. The Production of Armed Forces; 
XIII. Naval Forces at the Entrance of the 
United States ; 
XIV. The New Call upon the United States 
Navy; 
XV. The Development of American Strategy ; 
XVI. The First Transportation of American 
Troops Overseas ; 
XVII. American Preparations Overseas ; 
XVIII. The American Transports; 
XIX. Operating the Transports; 
XX. The Wane of 1917; 
XXI. The Situation at the Beginning of 1918; 
XXII. The Problem of Transportation; 
XXIII. The First German Assault of 1918; 
XXIV. Rushing American Troops to France; 
XXV. The Opposing Naval Forces in 1918; 
XXVI. The Zeebrugge and Ostend Operations ; 
XXVII. The German U-Boat Raids off the 
American Coast; 
XXVIII. The Northern Barrage; 
XXIX. The Turn of the Tide; 
XXX. The Unchanged German Naval Strategy ; 
XXXI. The Disintegration of the Central Pow- 
ers; 
XXXII. The Impelling Force of Sea Power; 
XXXIII. The Collapse of Germany. 


It is only necessary for the reader to look 
over these chapters, note their arrangement, 
note the method of treatment of the subject 
to realize that immediately here is an orderly 
presentation of events. Further, a realiza- 
tion is had at once of the fact that the naval 
history of the World War can in no wise 
be separated from the military operations of 
the war. And, further, this fact is borne 
upon the reader, that neither naval nor mili- 
tary operations can be separated from that 
vast movement which was taking place in 
America in the effort to supply and sustain 
the operating forces at the front. 


3. A Few Comments. At the foot of 
page eighteen and on page nineteen there 
occurs this statement : 


This prevailing error of the British, that the 
igh Seas Fleet was inactive, and the con- 

sequent failure to appreciate the change of mission 
of the German Battle Fleet, went so far that it 
amounted to an error in strategy on the part of 
the British. Aside from not perceiving that the 
invasion idea could be dismissed, the attitude of 
the British Navy, in continuing the same policy 
of watching an inactive enemy to guard against a 
resumption of activity, did not lead to the use of 
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the British Grand Fleet in active anti-submarine 
efforts against an enemy Battle Fleet whose whole 
effort was being devoted to carrying out the new 
German naval strategy of the U-Boat offensive. 


The reviewer is obliged to take some ex- 
ception to this statement. In the first place, 
it is his opinion that the invasion idea had 
been practically discarded as a part of the 
strategy of the British Navy before we en- 
tered the war; in the second place, it is dif- 
ficult for him to conceive of what other 
strategy the British Navy could adopt with 
their Battle Fleet, other than the policy 
which it did. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the policy adopted by the British 
Fleet was perfectly sane and sound. Criti- 
cism has been made that at times they did 
not send sufficient destroyers to deal directly 
in an anti-submarine campaign. But it must 
be remembered that the Grand Fleet was all 
that stood between Germany and the open 
sea; that it was imperative it should remain 
superior in force, and that in order to pre- 
serve this superiority it had to have a suffi- 
cient number of smaller auxiliary craft with 
it at all times. This same idea of maintain- 
ing a sufficient number of destroyers to ac- 
company the fleet never was dismissed en- 
tirely from the minds of those who were 
responsible for the operation of our own 
Battle Fleet. This apprehension we felt, 
perhaps needlessly, even though we were 
separated by several thousand miles of 
water. Therefore, it was not only natural 
but proper that a higher degree of concern 
should be evinced in the Grand Fleet. 


On page 29 occurs the statement: 


It should also be emphasized that, from the 
naval point of view, the great united operation of 
the United States should be measured as follows: 
The greatest result attained by the Central Powers 
was the elimination of Russia. The effort of the 
United States not only took the place of Russia, 
but went beyond that in assuring victory. This 
reversal of the greatest result obtained by the 
Central Powers could only have been accomplished 
by means of the component naval operation. Con- 
sequently, with this just measure from results, we 
must believe that the year 1917 saw the inception 
of the most important naval operation of the 
World War. 


The reviewer is inclined to doubt this 
statement. It is an expression of opinion 
and as such may be quite as valuable as an 
expression of opinion of the reviewer him- 
self. But, if he may be permitted to say 
so, he is of the opinion that the most im- 
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portant naval operation was that of putting 
the pressure of the sea power of England 
against that of Germany after much the 
same manner in which England placed her 
sea power against France in the period of 
the Napoleonic Wars. If there is any one 
particular naval phase during the time of the 
entire war which might or might not have 
very greatly changed the character of the 
war before the United States even went in, 
it was probably the Battle of Jutland. When 
the United States entered the war there was 
just one thing for us to do, and that was to 
carry on along the lines pretty generally 
marked out already. The methods used of 
course varied with the situations as_ they 
arose. The blockade was already in exist- 
ence; supplies were already rushing across 
the water; resources had already been built 
up. It remained for America to carry on 
on a far more stupendous scale than had 
ever been dreamed of, but the effort had 
already been inaugurated, and our entry in- 
to the war did not materially change the 
character of the war. 

On page 35 one rather gathers the idea 
that the convoy system was something which 
the British opposed and which we advocated 
from the beginning. This is not quite cor- 
rect. It is true that Admiral Sims was one 
of the very first, if not almost the first, to 
recognize the value of the convoy system. 
He came to the war fresh and with no pre- 
conceived notions. The British on the other 
hand had been carrying on this war some 
time. They had proceeded very sanely and 
safely up to this time, and it took time to 
convince them of the value of the new sys- 
tem. However, it also took time to con- 
vince the authorities in Washington that this 
was a sane system. Nor is it to be expected 
in war that every suggestion will be met and 
acted upon until much careful thought is 
given to the matter. Undoubtedly the con- 
voy system proved to be the best method 
and that together with the escort of des- 
troyers finally won out over the submarine 
menace, but that it should take time to do 
this is most natural. 


On page 37 the author brings out the 
point that: 


Consequently, to send destroyers overseas was 
the most practical assistance that could be given. 
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For the time ing. 


This is quite true. 
cated, the point is well made. Later whe 
the character of the assistance which y 
could give changed or was increased, othe 
features entered into the picture, but at gl 
times this was one of the most importag 
contributions which the American Nay 
could make. There were always conflict; 
opinions on this side of the water as to hoy 
much of a destroyer effort we should make 
and not reduce our own defense, but as the 
war progressed opinion became more ep. 
lightened. 

On page 52 and page 53 the author has 
made an excellent contribution in his com. 
ments on “Control of Shipping.”’ It was of 
the utmost importance to us that this “cop. 
trol” was inaugurated. In fact, it would 
have been better if it had originated before 
for then it might have been working a little 
more smoothly when we first entered. As 
it was, it enabled us to do a great many 
things during the time when we were getting 
ready, that we would not have been able to 
do if British shipping had not been in such 
an efficient position to handle our needs, 

On page 62 in the chapter “The Block 
ade,” the author makes an interesting point 
in the method of carrying on the blockade 
The gist of it lies in these words: 

These agreements even went to the extent of 


bringing ships into British ports for examination, 
in return for “special facilities.” 


The reviewer is inclined to think that this 
statement, as made, possibly might be am- 
plified by the further statement that this 
was an innovation in the method of conduet- 
ing blockade and that this innovation was 
not always agreeable to American shippers. 
The real point to be stressed is this: the 
character of the war, for it was unlimited 
war, presupposed that for practical meas 
ures something of this sort had to be done. 
The neutral shipper complained bitterly, but 
he failed to realize that in a war of this 
character neutral rights in the war zone had 
to be subordinated to belligerent rights im 
the same area. This particular point will 
furnish a very fertile field for discussion i 
the realm of International Law of the fr 
ture. 

These are merely a few of the comments 
which the reviewer has chosen to make but 


they may indicate how much food for} 
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thought there is in the body of the book 
self 
4. Lessons. As has been said before, 
this is a most excellent work. Those men 
who took part in the war, when reading this 
hook, will not fail to draw a correct lesson 
from the reading between the lines. But it 
isa question whether the young naval officer, 
who did not take part in the war, on read- 
ing the book, would get such a correct inter- 
tion of the picture or that the citizen 
at large, who reads the book, would not be 
apt to draw some rather faulty conclusions, 
even though the facts as they are portrayed 
are correct and arranged in an orderly man- 
ner. In the first place, it would appear that 
the picture of our effort is somewhat too 
glowing. It does not appear to the reviewer 
that quite enough stress has been laid upon 
the fact that we were given ample time to 
analyze the causes and effects of the war, 
before we went in, and that therefore we 
should make fewer mistakes than the Allies, 
who were hurled into the war at a moment’s 
notice. Had we made any grave errors 
after we went into the war, it would have 
been more to our discredit to have made 
them, than to our credit for doing what we 
did. This seems a fairly sane and truthful 
statement to make. After we were in the 
war we were given the fullest opportunity 
to acquire all the information that there was 
to be had, and, in addition, we had at our 
disposal the experience gained from three 
years of hard fighting. In the second place, 
we were given ample time to prepare and the 
barrier was held for us while we did our 
preparation. The stupendous work which 
we did in the rear was a magnificent specta- 
cle, but it did not have to be carried on at 
the front and we were protected while we 
did it. This fact must never be forgotten, 
for unless it is kept in mind constantly, the 
naval strategist and the civilian who helped 
build up our great resources might find that 
in another war, the situation was entirely 
reversed, when we might have to prepare at 
the same time we were fighting, and that to 
expect any such glowing results as we 
achieved during the last war, in the first 
stages of a future war, would be an exceed- 
ingly faulty conclusion to arrive at. 
As to winning the war, America did not 
win the war. The Allies together with 
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America’s aid won the war. We prevented 
the Germans, at a most critical period, from 
achieving the victory, but the three hard 
years during which the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers fought each other had brought 
the war to such a phase that the American 
effort turned the tide conclusively. But had 
American effort bumped up against a vigor- 
ous and fresh German offensive in the first 
stages of the war, the story would have been 
written differently. Therefore, too much 
credit cannot be given to those who for three 
long years fought the war and through their 
efforts helped to pave the way for American 
successes. 

These statements must in no way be taken 
as in disparagement of the efforts which we 
did make. They were stupendous; they 
were splendid; they were successful. But 
in all fairness it must be recognized that our 
effort was only a part of the joint effort and, 
spectacular and splendid as it was, we were 
singularly fortunate, in so far as we our- 
selves were concerned, in having the brunt 
of the action taken by other peoples. In 
another war it is doubtful if a similar state 
of affairs would ever arise. It is extremely 
improbable that America will ever be as 
fortunate as she was during this particular 
war. 

It is therefore important that the future 
strategist should not draw from our late 
efforts too glowing a picture of what we 
might expect to do at a future time. The 
very best lesson which we can take to heart 
is to remember that it was determination that 
won the war, determination which for three 
long years stood the most gruelling test 
which can ever be placed upon the shoulders 
of man. 


FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES: THEIR BASES 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By James Quayle Dealey. 
Company, Boston. $2.80. 


Ginn and 


REVIEWED By CAPTAIN WALTER S. 
ANDERSON, U.S.N. 


It takes courage to write a book upon 
foreign policies in this fast changing world. 
Courage Professor Dealey has, and imagi- 
nation, too, which does not always accom- 
pany courage, 
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i This is the latest of several books by this understanding of the origins and the deyg. 

Hl author. He is professor of social and po- opment of American policies. Naturally jt wt 
4 litical science in Brown Uniersity. As he crowded historical facts, crowded, yet vital oe 
i states in his preface, the book “is the result with interest, must include those of the a 
( of deep interest in world politics extending progress of the United States, and to a cep. fn 
i over many years.” — tain extent, those of other countries with sesh 
i Professor Dealey is also lecturer at the which the United States has had contag 
i U. S. Naval War College upon the subject In no other way could the interactions of ~ 
tH of national policies. He has dedicated this national interests that have integrated int ~ 

1 ai book “to the staff and graduates of the national policies be so well understood, Jy a 

| I Naval War College, in appreciation of cor- reading the brief sketch of Canadian his} ; 

i dial relations during the last ten years.” tory, for example, one realizes that long ago sti 
The relations have not only been happy, but one should have studied in some detail th =" 
also profitable to those privileged to hear history of America’s kinsmen across th : 
his lectures. And all such will recognize in border. pein 
this new book the same easy and lucid style Included in this book are extracts from The 
that has characterized Professor Dealey’s the principal classic sources of American thou 
lectures at the Naval War College. policies. We find part of Washington's} with 

That the author iS a college professor has farewell address, extracts from Alexander In 
not prevented him from using racy terms Hamilton’s Federalist papers, the significant 
from the vernacular when they were espe- part of President Monroe’s famous message 


cially appropriate. What reader does not 
prefer an occasional taste of piquant flavor 
rather than a dull wholesomeness of strictly 
pedantic expression? Professor Dealey is 
never dull. At one point in his discussion 
of Far Eastern affairs, he speaks of the 
Chinese having become embittered “because 
of the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917, in 
which Baron Ishii sold to Secretary Lansing 
a ‘gold brick’ in return for admission of 
Japan’s special interests in its Caribbean 
Sea.” 

The humorous touch is not lacking. Dis- 
cussing the American constitutional and 
sometimes awkward way of treaty making, 
with its dual control by executive and 
senate, he says, 

After all, the American system, being founded 
on democracy, has its own peculiar advantages, 
and the possibility of an occasional conflict be- 
tween the two agencies in treaty making, each 
jealous of its prerogatives, adds a little to the 
zest of international politics. 

Referring to the Anglo-Japanese lli- 
ance, stating that it was the most trouble- 
some in the Far East in 1921, the author, in 
speaking of the results of the Washington 
Conference, says: 

Great Britain, like the man clinging to the 
tail of an infuriated bull, secretly did not like 
the connection but did not dare to let go. For 
America’s sake, for China’s sake, and for Eng- 
land’s sake, the conference solved the puzzle by 
the four power treaty. 

This book is a comprehensive survey 
of affairs, particularly since 1776, but going 
back of that when necessary, to give an 


to Congress in 1823, and Lincoln’s Uettys- 
burg address. 

The book pleases the eye both by its dark 
green buckram binding, and its clear type 
upon substantial, unglazed paper. It is evi- 
dently suitable not only for a college text 
book, but will assist the mature student, and 
interest the general reader who wishes to 
know something of the background ané 
meaning of American foreign policies. 

In Part I in eight chapters embracing 
about one third of the book, are set forth 
the basic conditions and agencies from 
which came the foreign policies of the 
United States. In Part II in the remaining 
fifteen chapters, is traced the development 
of these policies. Then nine pages are de 
voted to a bibliography, selected principally 
from recent works, classified under ten 
headings. An adequate index occupies the 
last twenty pages. 

In appropriate places, for the readers 
convenience, are shown four maps. Thes 
are in black and white, and not befogged 
by unnecessary detail. They show the 
Caribbean region, the Pacific area, with 
national and mandated areas boldly outlined, 
the Far East, and the Manchurian railroads. 

Throughout the book Professor Dealey 
shows that appreciation of the power 
public opinion that such a student of affaits 
could not fail to have. He stresses the 
necessity for such an education of the pub 
lic in the history, traditions, and policy o 
the country that the reactions of the average 
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man to any given international situation 

id “become well-nigh automatic.” His 
book might well find a place among the 
“ols” of the professional writer on affairs 
of nations. It could nestle on the editorial 
desk alongside The Statesman Year Book, 
The World’s Almanac, Who’s Who, and 
other indispensables of that ilk with profit 
to its owner. 

This book is packed full of facts. It 
is probably too much to expect that it will 
escape falling into an occasional error, for 
the best of books contain them. A naval 
reviewer naturally reads most searchingly 
those passages that touch on naval subjects. 

have been well and generously treated, 
though a reader will not necessarily concur 
with every opinion expressed. 

In discussing Article XIX of the Wash- 
ington Armament Treaty, the book makes 
no mistake in saying that “this was yielded 
by the American delegation as a compro- 
mise, though naval officials presumably were 
solidly opposed to the agreement.” Later 
on, the statement is made “that in some re- 
spects the non-fortifications agreement hits 
Great Britain much harder than it does the 
United States.” 

In support of that statement, the author 
says, among other things, that “all British 
possessions south of the equator would be 
exposed to raids by Japanese cruisers, to 
say nothing of poorly fortified Australasia.” 
From this the reader might infer that Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were included in the 
non-fortifications agreement, whereas they 
were specifically exempted. Further on in 
the book, it is true, the author shows an ap- 
preciation of this exemption. In referring 
to Great Britain in the Far East, he says: 
“Its fortification area in that region now has 
110° east longitude as its farthest east, ex- 
cept Hongkong and its Australasian and 
Canadian dominions.” The inclusion of 
Hongkong in the foregoing seritence was a 
ip, however, as Article XIX first and spe- 
cifically mentions Hongkong in enumerating 
the British possessions restricted to the 
status quo of fortifications. 

In Chapter VII under the subject “Sea 
Power and the Navy in Diplomacy” is set 
forth the very considerable contributions of 
American naval officers in a field that is not 
always associated with them. That Com- 
modore M. C. Perry in 1854 opened Japan 
to the western world is pretty well known. 
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However the analogous later services of 
Commodore Shufelt in connection with 
Korea are not so universally known. Nor 
are the distinguished services in this field 
of Commodore Kearny and various others 
mentioned by the author so generally known 
as they deserve to be. Particularly does 
Commodore Kearny seem to deserve the 
credit given him. 

The author states that in 1842, at the end 
of the Chinese-British Opium War, the 
Commodore promptly sent copies of the re- 
sulting treaty to Washington and urged the 
administration to obtain similar treaties 
opening Chinese ports to the United States. 
He adds that Kearny prepared the way so 
well that upon the arrival of Caleb Cushing 
in 1844, Cushing speedily obtained the “cov- 
eted treaty,” which contained the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause. As to Kearny’s part in 
all this, Tyler Dennett says in Americans in 
Eastern Asia: 

This promise of most-favored-nation treatment, 
the introduction of which into Chinese interna- 
tional affairs in the form of an iron bound treaty 
agreement, is due primarily to Commodore 
Kearny, became in practice something far more 
than a block by which the door to commercial 
privilege could be held open. 

As more recent and even contemporary 
diplomatic services of naval officers are 
me=xtioned, one cannot but wonder at the 
oinission of the name of Rear Admiral 
Bristol, American High Commissioner in 
Turkey. 

Admiral Bristol has represented America 
in Turkey since 1918. During that time he 
also served as an American delegate to the 
conference which resulted in the Lausanne 
Treaty, now under consideration by the 
Senate. 

In two places the book gives fitting rec- 
ognition to the services of Rear Admiral 
Vogelgesang and the American Naval Mis- 
sion to Brazil, of which he was the first 
head. The book errs in stating that the 
Mission has returned to the United States, 
although it is true that Admiral Vogelge- 
sang at his own request for sea duty was re- 
lieved, and returned. 

Perhaps a mention might have been made 
of the smaller naval mission which the 
United States is putting at the service of 
Peru at that country’s request. 

Professor Dealey’s treatment of Presi- 
dent Wilson will interest the reader. The 
author speaks of Wilson’s “blunders” in 
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connection with the consortium for China, 
also in connection with the Shantung agree- 
ment made during the Versailles Treaty ne- 
gotiations, and of his lack of tact in dealing 
with the Senate and a Congress of opposing 
policies. 

But in writing of Wilson’s wartime ad- 
dresses the author says: 


Unquestionably his constant stress on idealistic 
principles had a powerful effect not only in stim- 
ulating the morale of the Allies and correspond- 
ingly depressing that of the Central Powers, but 
also in keeping the Peace Conference from de- 
generating into a mad scramble for the spoils 
of war. 


Later on he says: 


The bitterness and antagonism that centered 
about the policies and personality of President 
Wilson will die out with the passing of his gen- 
eration, and a calmer view of American responsi- 
bilities in world politics will then come to the 
front. Before this century passes, the United 
States will take pride in the achievements of three 
great presidents, the Father of his Country, the 
Savior of the Nation, and the Founder of the 
League of Nations. 


Prophecy is always interesting. It is also 
dangerous, and perhaps that is the reason 
for its zest. Professor Dealey has not hesi- 
tated to make prophecies. No reviewer of 
a play should disclose its secret, and perhaps 
no reviewer of a book should elaborate too 
much upon those passages that probably will 
most interest the reader. But no brief re- 
view can “give away” this book. It must be 
read from cover to cover to get what it has, 
and it will well repay that reading. Also 
it will inevitably suggest further reading 
upon the manifold subjects it touches. And 
it offers a guide to carry out that desire, 
not only in its comprehensive bibliography 
in the back of the book, but also by frequent 
footnotes. 

Professor Dealey sees a western hemi- 
sphere which in the not distant future will 
be all American in the larger sense. That 
is, from the Americas of that future all 
European political sovereignty will have 
been withdrawn. Not that the United 
States will have absorbed the continent. 
The countries to the north and south of the 
United States will have develoned greatly. 
There will be a great forward movement in 
Latin America. It will feel more and more 
its affinity with European cultural in- 
fluences, and its common economic interests. 
This will behoove the United States to pro- 
ceed with a circumspect regard to the natu- 
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ral sensibilities and aspirations of its Lat} in the. ! 
American neighbors. 

Nor will Canada ever be a part of perative 
United States. Canada will develop its pg} Council 
tionality, and a closer connection economia) siot f 
ally with the British West Indian poss) i, 
sions, and perhaps will absorb them into he e this 
administrative organization. 

Professor Dealey sees another America the side 
canal near the isthmus, and possibly ty oF, 
more, employing both the Nicaraguan anj 
the Colombian routes. 

The author quotes with approval Seq. neXt 
ard’s statement: “The Pacific Ocean wih} Deale 
its coasts and islands is destined in the fy with th 
ture to become the great theater of th They 
world’s affairs.” Americ 

He states that when the inhabitants of| xceP! 
southeastern Asia “catch the significang| '0¢ 4 
of science and education, as they surely wil lations 
during this century, there will come a worl have 
adjustment that will once again make th ceding. 
lands of southern and eastern Asia th} 1°‘ 
center of a vigorous activity.” eee 

He can see no independence for the Phit believe 
ippines, but he does see a large measure of have b 
autonomy for them under the protection of| © the 
the United States. po 

Even by 1936 he sees “Russia restorel of the 
as a member of the family of nations,” anf rays 
China “well on the way toward complet | 
sovereignty.” a 

He speaks of the steady determination of War 8 
Great Britain, since 1895, to maintail 
friendly relations with the United State, 
and quotes Mr. Balfour’s statement thi 
henceforth “between English-speaking per 
ples war is impossible.” 

Professor Dealey has more than 
good word for the League of Nations. He 
sees great possibilities for usefulness in tht} among 
mandate system. He sees a greater degrét} mosity 
of codperation with the other countries ofj the Un 
the world imposed upon the United State} ™# 
by world conditions and its own spirit @} Thi 
service. He expects, nay, advocates, greatet} than ¢ 
participation in the activities of the League} course 
of Nations. To quote him: | But p 

.... Since the League has become a permanett ing in 
institution, now well-nigh indispensable to they af Op! 
working of international administration, it has be} Occas 


come clear that the United States must participalt} conclt 
openly, not by back door methods, in the wo only 1 
| past 















states : 


The 
od ton be 


of the League, if not to the full extent, at leas 
The move 


in all but purely political issues. | 
ment in this direction is indicated by its decisiotg cies, i 
to become a member of the Court of Interna ognqi: 
tional Justice under reservations and to participalt 
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‘ fF sed Disarmament Conference. The 
iS of its Latip} i2 otal si Germany into the League (Septem- 
Ther, 1926) would seem to make it even more im- 
a part of perative that the United States should sit in the 
levelop its nm. i] of Nations so as to share in the discus- 
iON economi| sion of world politics. Isolation from the Coun- 

di Omi: cil may result in gradual ostracism from partici- 
n 1aN posses. pation in affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere. Yet 
them into he! jg this vigorous twentieth century the United 
States can any + te to to bn a oe by 

: ide of the road” and watch “the race of men 
her America % by”. Only petty or decrepit states can hold 
possibly th aloof from a world at work. 


ii The chapter titles for the three chapters 
»proval Sey.| next to the last are significant of Professor 
- Ocean wih} Dealey’s viewpoint. Each one commences 
ed in the fy| with the words “Changing Policies. ... . ; 
eater of th| They treat of relations to Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East respectively. 
thabitants of| Excepting the final chapter, they put the cap 
 significanc| stone upon the previous consideration of re- 
»y surely wil lations with all those parts of the world that 
“ome a worl pa formed the body of the book pre- 
- collaw, 
s a Pi He deprecates the existing form of Jap- 
| anese exclusion by the United States, and 
for the Phi believes that the essence of exclusion might 
> measure ff lave been achieved with much better regard 
>rotection off the natural sensitiveness of that proud 
race upon this delicate subject. In one part 
of the book he states: “As for Japan, it no 
longer has any intention of warring against 
the United States,—if it ever did cherish 
any such design. The outcome of the World 
a War showed the immense potential and ac- 
ee tual strength of the United States... . .” 
ited States However, on an earlier page, in addition to 
tement thi | ™2Y good words for the accomplishments 


yeaking per . Washington Conference, the author 


> than om] The results of this conference eased the fric- 
lations. He} i between the two countries and relieved in 
1 in te part the competition in armaments going on 
Ness 1 WE} among naval powers, but the real causes of ani- 
cater degret| mosity still exist, and there is urgent need that 
ountries of; the United States definitely decide on a permanent 
nited States} ™V#! policy. 
mn spirit | This book deals in realities, but has more 
ites, greatetj than one touch of idealism. Actualities, of 
the League} course, greatly predominate in its pages. 
} But perhaps its ideals make the most abid- 
a permanent | 0 impression. Professor Dealey exhibits 
sable to th} a optimism that is healthy and stimulating. 
- it has ' Occasionally it seems to give a rose tint to 
in the workt eclusions that might be otherwise if based 
tent, at leat) Mly upon a coldly judicial consideration of 
The moves Past and present events. Happy prophe- 


its eas tits, it is true, are frequently tempered with 
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powerful America to use well the gifts that 
have been given her. No reader will fail 
to hope that the book’s fair predictions may 
come to pass. None will deny that the 
writer has contributed a real share in point- 
ing out roads that lead to happy consumma- 
tions. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION. 


By W. B. Whall, Master Mariner ; edited by 
Francis E. McMurtrie, Joint Editor of 
Jane’s “Fighting Ships.” Robert M. 
McBride & Co. New York. $5.00. 


REVIEWED BY REAR ADMIRAL (RETIRED) 
ALBERT GLEAvEs, U. S. Navy 


This is a book which should be on the 
five-foot book shelf of every one who loves 
the sea. Although the title is restrictive 
and the volume comprises less than 300 
pages, it nevertheless covers a wide field. 
It is a miscellany of facts about the sea, 
ships, and sailors, and might appropriately 
be sub-titled “An Introduction to Nautical 
Reading.” 

I confess that until the book fell into my 
hands I had never heard of the Master Mari- 
ner who wrote it, but by reference we find 
that he was a Younger Brother of Trinity 
House, and according to a contemporary 
writer in the London Saturday Literary Re- 
view, “The co-editor, with Captain Todd, of 
a book on Seamanship” and “known all over 
the world.” 

Captain E. R. G. R. Evans, who distin- 
guished himself in the World War when 
commanding H.M.S. Broke, and who was 
with Scott and Shackleton in their Antarctic 
voyages, writes a foreword in which he says 
that when fitting out the auxiliary barque 
Morning, which found the Discovery, the 
skipper made a list of navigational and sea- 
manship books which he considered essential 
for the voyage, and Whall’s Handy Sea- 
manship headed the list. “I read and reread 
them, and learned a great deal I have never 
forgotten,” and of the book under review 
he says, “It is beautifully written and of 
absorbing interest from cover to cover.” 
This opinion by such competent authority 
stamps The Romance of Navigation with 
a cachet particulier which entitles it to at- 
tention in some detail. 

Captain Whall has a thorough grasp of 
his subject and an easy pleasant style. He 
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writes as only one can write who loves “Tall 
ships,” and “The grey sea with the grey 
dawn breaking.” In his preface he sounds 
the tone of the book “even to the tenth 
note”; “There were powerful incentives to 
exploration four hundred and fifty years 
ago, when the veil was being lifted year by 
year and new lands were ever coming into 
view; when the seaman from stormy 
Europe, with its coy seasons and its well- 
known peoples, could find fairylands where 
soft breezes blew the year round, and the 
harsh teeth of winter were never felt, where 
strange races were found, with gold, spices 
and pearls, where wondrous fruits grew to 
hand, where strange beasts roved, and birds 
of startlingly bright plumage filled the tree- 
tops with their cries.” 

“Fall to then!”, he cries, “For indeed it 
is in truth, a Romance.” 

What muniments of venerable archives 
must have contributed to its first chapters! 
We begin with Amraphel, King of Shinar, 
mentioned in Genesis XIV, and by some be- 
lieved to be identical with Hamurazzi, who 
promulgated a code of sea laws 3,000 years 
before the Laws of Oleron, ascribed to 
Richard I. Sea laws connote ships and sail- 
ors, and from this we know that from the 
most remote antiquity men have followed 
the sea. 

After the Chaldeans came the Phcenician 
navigators, essentially a race of seamen. 
They were familiar with the ports of the 
Mediterranean and cruised as far north as 
Britain and the Baltic, bringing back to Tyre 
and Sidon from those regions cargoes of tin 
and amber; from Spain and Africa they 
brought gold and silver, and according to 
the Bible, ivory, apes, and peacocks. They 
circumnavigated Africa from the Red Sea, 
founding many colonies on the West Coast ; 
they explored the Canaries, they founded 
Carthage. 

This was about 500 B.C., and then for 
fifteen hundred years the history of naviga- 
tion halts. In the 11th century men again 
ventured beyond the Mediterranean into the 
“Green Sea of Darkness.” During this long 
lapse, we are told that neither Greece nor 
Rome added anything to the romance of 
navigation, save the legendary voyages of 
Jason, Ulysses, and Aéneas. Venice and 
Genoa became great sea powers, but they 
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were too absorbed in their trade wars t 
send ships beyond the straits, 

The new impulse toward navigation can, 
from the Scandanavians. They visited Ire. 
land, sacked Paris and discovered Greep. 
land. Lief, son of Erik the Red, got as fa 
down the American coast as Martha’s Vine. 
yard. For many centuries it was th 
that the old Stone Mill at Newport was 
built by the Vikings. Was it not John Fiske 
who spoiled the legend ? 

In the middle of the 14th Century Porty. 
gal began to loom large as a great maritime 
nation. This was due to Prince Henry, 
whose explorations showed the way for 
Columbus ; it was he who conceived the ide 
of making the ocean, instead of the land, the 
great commercial highway. The author 
gives us a panoramic view of the adventures 
of the early Portuguese navigators of whom 
Diaz, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan are 
best remembered. “Doubly immortal and 
thrice happy,” writes Professor Draper of 
Magellan, “for he impressed his name in- 
delibly on the earth and sky, on the strait 
that connects two great oceans, and on those 
clouds of starry worlds seen in the Southern 
heavens.” 
in Italy, he lived many years in Portugal 
and married the widow of the Governor of 
Porto Santo. While living in the Azores, 
Columbus prepared plans for his voyage to 
the westward in search of a short route 
to the Indies; these were rejected by the 
King of Portugal, acting under the advice 
of the churchmen. But in Spain, Columbus 
found a fairer field and more favor, and as 
a mark of gratitude adopted the Spanish 
form of his name, and henceforth called 
himself Christobal Colon. 

During the next hundred years, more than 
half of the world was opened up by the 
Portuguese navigators. Portugal and Spain 
had the zenith of their glory, when Eng- 
land’s star appeared over the sea in the 
North. Then followed the golden age of 
the great Elizabethan sailors—Frobisher, 
Gilbert, Raleigh, Drake, and the last, perhaps 
the greatest of them all, whose marv 
career is set forth in Alfred Noyes’ epic. 

These “merrie adventurers of Olde Eng- 
land” and hosts of others laid the founda 
tions of British Empire overseas; they de 
feated Spain; they supplied men and ships 
to the new Royal Navy organized by Henry 
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VIII. Over this most attractive period of 
maritime history, the author passes hastily, 
nor does he give more than a glance at the 
rise of the Netherlands as a formidable sea 
power. He is drawn to the romantic voy- 
ages of Dampier and Woodes-Rogers; 
Dampier accompanied Rogers as navigator 
and was with him at Juan Fernandez when 
Selkirk was taken off that island. It was 
Rogers’ A Cruising Voyage ’round the 
World that gave DeFoe the idea of Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

For representative navigators of the 18th 
century, Captain Whall selects Cook and 
Anson, both naval officers. Anson’s voy- 
ages equal in romance those of the earlier 
seamen. Besides his fame as an explorer 
he won distinction in a brilliant action off 
Cape Finistére. He became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and died an Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

James Cook was essentially a scientist as 
well as navigator. He was almost continu- 
ally at sea for eleven years, and Captain 
Whall considers his greatest achievement the 
eradication of scurvy from his ships, which 
he accomplished by keeping the ’tween decks 
dry, generally supplying his crews with fresh 
vegetables, and maintaining strict discipline. 

We can but wish that Captain Whall had 
found a place in his book for two very great 
French navigators of the same period, Bou- 
gainville and LaPeyrouse. These men also 
were in the Navy, and both had a peculiar 
interest for Americans, for they fought with 
DeGrasse off Martinique against Rodney 
and Hood. Bougainville, like Anson, at- 
tained the highest rank in the Navy, and was 
also made a Marshal of France by Napoleon 
I. He too wrote his name on the earth, 
for an island, a strait and a bay bear his 
hame, as does also the most gorgeous flower 
of the tropics. LaPeyrouse like Cook met 
a tragic death in the South Seas, when his 
ships were wrecked on a reef in the New 
Hebrides. It was in 1785 his expedition 
sailed from Botany Bay, and for forty years 
was not heard from. Remains of his two 
frigates were found in 1828 and may be seen 
now in the Museé de Marine in the Louvre, 
with a model of the monument erected to 
him at Port Jackson. It was of LaPeyrouse 
that Carlyle wrote the haunting lines, “The 
bold Navigator goes and returns not, seekers 
search far seas for him in vain. He has 
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vanished trackless into blue Immensity and 
only some mournful mysterious shadow of 
him hovers long in all heads and hearts.” 

Long before the tropic seas were con- 
quered, men began to look toward the 
“White North” for fresh adventures. Cap- 
tain Whall gives a synopsis of Arctic and 
Antarctic search. Again the reader will 
probably wish that when he quotes from 
Captain Scott’s last records he had paralleled 
them with those of DeLong—the comparison 
is interesting. Scott’s last written words 
were “We shall stick it out to the end, but 
we are getting weaker of course, and the 
end cannot be far. It seems a pity, but I 
do not think I can write any more. For 
God’s sake look after our people.” De- 
Long’s last legible words were: “Sunday, 
October 30th, 140th day. Boyd and Gartz 
died during the night. Mr. Collins dying.” 
The diaries of both men were found under 
the snow close to their bodies. 

And here we rest the case for The Ro- 
mance of Navigation, and the navigators. 
In these pages there is no “sound of naval 
thunder,” to use Carlyle’s expression, save 
in a brief account of Anson’s capture of the 
Acapulco treasure ship off Manila, but there 
are stories of buccaneers, pirates, smugglers, 
and the like. The captain discusses the 
development of the ship under sail and 
steam, aids to navigation, and sailors them- 
selves, and he has a chapter on sea flags 
from Prince Henry’s time, including an ac- 
count of the Jolly Roger, what it was and 
who wore it. 

When Captain Joshua Slocum’s Voyaging 
Alone Around the World appeared, his Eng- 
lish publisher wrote to him from a sick bed, 
that he only wished he might make another 
40,000 mile voyage with him. It is with 
some such feeling we close Captain Whall’s 
volume. It will appeal to all who love the 
sea, and go a roving whether for business, 
or pastime, on the long trail—the trail that 
is always new. _ 

GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 

(See page 2645, December, 1926, ProceepiIncs) 

By Captain Benjamin Dutton, U. S. Navy. 


The review of Berkeley’s book, Great Cir- 
cle Sailing, which appears in the December 
number of the PRocEEDINGS inadvertently 
creates a wrong impression regarding a book 
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which was not the subject of the review, 
namely, Navigation and Nautical Astron- 
omy. The following is quoted from the re- 
view : 

The latest Naval Academy navigation textbook, 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, avoids this 
difficulty by the selection of the Haversine formula 
in deducing the course and distance for the great 
circle track. By the use of the azimuth tables for 
the derivation of these values still another method 
is available which is far more valuable than the 
one given in the book. 

The inference of the above statement is 
that Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
contains only a single method, and that it 
does not contain the use of the azimuth 
tables for finding the great circle course. 
On the contrary Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy presents the following methods: 

1. The use of the great circle sailing 
charts 

2. Computation by the haversine formula 
without ambiguity as to quadrants 

3. Computation by the sine formula, 
with a rule for determining the quadrant 

4. The use of the azimuth tables for 
finding the course. 

I am not aware that the azimuth tables 
can be used in the determining of the great 
circle distances between two places, as in- 
ferred in the quoted paragraph above. 
Later in the review the following statement 
appears: “I cannot agree with Commander 
Dutton that the tangent method of sailing 
the great circle is the best, but consider the 
chord method far superior.” 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy does 
not claim that the tangent method is the 
best, but states as follows: “Theoretically 
it is better to steam tangents to the great 
circle rather than chords. In practice, how- 
ever, there is little difference between the 
methods.” The article then continues: 
“Theoretically the tangent touches the great 
circle at only one point so that the minute 
the initial tangent course is started the ship 
begins to get off the track.” 

As contrasted with this, the course never 
does agree with the great circle when the 
chord method is used. Anyone can con- 
vince himself that as between a series of 
chords and a series of tangents of equal 
length, the tangents are more nearly in co- 
incidence with the great circle. 

The chord method is easier to lay down 
on the Mercator Chart than the tangent, 


simply because it does not require the draw. 
ing of a fair curve to represent the great 
circle. 

The review states that there is an adyan- 
tage to the chord method when a current 
sets toward the great circle (presumably 
from the equator toward the elevated pole), 
The reverse current would be equally 
favorable to the tangent method. It seems 
a 50-50 proposition. 

When the azimuth tables, great circle 


charts or computation are used for the deter. | 


mination of the great circle course, the direc. 
tion of the tangent is determined, not of the 
chord. In practice a navigator who finds 
himself set off his original great circle track, 
will find it better to determine a new course 
on a new track near the old track, rather 
than to regain the old track. Thus proceed- 
ing from one fix to another he will proceed 
by the tangent method. 


GUIDEBOOK TO THE PORTS OF 
ASIA with Notes on Shopping. 


By James A. Randall, Captain, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Navy. Philippine Educa- 
tion Co., Inc., Manila, P. I. $1.50, plus 
24¢ postage. 

This handy little volume is just what it 
purports to be, namely, a navy handbook 
for the Asiatic Station; and, while written 
especially for the information of naval 
officers and their families, who contemplate 
a residence in the Far East, it is equally 
valuable for army officers and their families, 
as well as tourists. 

The book is*complete, with general in- 
formation as to the whole Far East, and 
treats of all the China coast ports, as well 
as the chief river ports; all the Japanese 
ports; the ports of Java and Celebes, Singa- 
pore and Saigon, and the Philippine Islands. 
It tells the kind of clothing and household 
goods to take along, as well as information 
in regard to one’s automobile. The book 
also deals with the health conditions in the 
Far East, as they may affect one’s family. 
Such subjects as passports, different kinds 
of money, traveling expenses, servants, the 
trip out, hotel prices, etc., are fully covered. 

Further details of what the book contains 
may be seen from the following Preface by 
the author: 


This book has been written primarily for naval 
officers on duty on the Asiatic Station, but will be 
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found of value to all travelers in the East. It 
contains much information which cannot be found 
in the ordinary guide book. 

The writer has visited all of these places, most 
of them a great many times, and he has tried to 
give the information which he has found useful. 
The notes on Yokol.ama and Tokyo are not very 
complete, for while the writer was in these places 
for some weeks immediately after the earthquake 
of 1923, none of these places had been rebuilt. 

The shopping notes have been made as complete 
as possible. Very few prices are given, as these 
are constantly changing, and they also depend 
largely on the bargaining ability of the purchaser. 
A few of what are considered fairly permanent 
addresses are given. What is the best shop this 
year may not be the next, and they often go out 
of business or move to other locations. 


H.A.B. 


NICKEL STEEL BULLETIN. 


The Institute has received the following 
notice : 

Nickel Steel Bulletin + 9—‘‘Physical 
Properties of Nickel and Nickel Chromium 
Steels.” Compiled by Development and 
Research Department, the International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y—A 16-page 81%4”x 11” bulletin, per- 
forated for binding, in which curves show- 
ing the average values of tensile strength, 
elastic limit, reduction of area, elongation 
and Brinell hardness at various drawing 
temperatures are given for the S. A. E. 
Standard Nickel and Nickel Chromium 
Steels. Tables of the maximum and mini- 
mum values of these same properties re- 
ported by various authorities are also given, 
together with causes of variations and notes 
on the use of the data in design. 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1926. 


Edited by Oscar Parkes, O.B.E., M.B., 
Ch.B., and Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.- 
N.A. Sampson Low, Marston and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London. $12.60. 


This thirtieth annual edition of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships contains a brief but interest- 
ing history of the inception and develop- 
ment of this monumental work. With 
steadfast adherence to the original purpose 
of presenting in convenient form all avail- 
able data on the navies of the world, its 
progress from 1897 to 1926 is marked by 
many changes. The size of the book has 
grown to keep pace with the increased num- 
ber of naval ships and to give more com- 
plete and accurate particulars, with photo- 
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graphs and sketches. In the early issues the 
text was printed in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and to some extent names 
and descriptive matter were given in the 
language of the country to which they per- 
tained. That this multi-lingual complexity 
has been given up is a satisfaction, at least 
to English speaking readers. For some 
years Jane included articles on naval sub- 
jects, but this custom has also been discon- 
tinued. 

The project started some years ago of in- 
cluding airplane views of capital ships has 
apparently been abandoned, but an improved 
type of silhouette sketch, started in the 1925 
edition, is being extended with the idea 
eventually of having it replace all the old 
style blocks. 

In the 448 text pages of the 1926 edition, 
430 pages are occupied with the descriptive 
matter which is the publication’s raison 
@étre. The remaining eighteen pages are 
devoted to a foreword by the editors, the 
brief historical sketch already mentioned, a 
table of contents, general index of ships, 
and a list of Diesel engine builders. 

To the uninitiated, the many pages of 
ship data may appear to be somewhat in the 
nature of a cross between a small boy’s pic- 
ture book and a statistical abstract, offering 
occasional interesting facts, but with as little 
plot as Mr. Webster’s well-known diction- 
ary. 

To the serious student of naval affairs 
they not only present the tools for naval 
war studies, but also reflect most interest- 
ingly the results of world politics, systems 
of government, and racial characteristics. 
They are of practical use to the quarter- 
master on the bridge, as well as to the naval 
strategist or tactician, and equally they give 
food for quiet hours of thought upon the 
relative merits of different types of ships 
and the significance of warship construction, 
alteration, and scrapping. 

As most Naval Institute readers are 
familiar with the general facts of existing 
naval strengths and building programs, 
these notes will not attempt any compre- 
hensive review of them, but will be limited 
to comment on the new material found in 
the 1926 Jane. 

In searching this latest Jane for what is 
new in naval architecture, one is first struck 
by the variety of novel effects in the 1926 
styles of top-hamper. The designers of the 
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new French and Italian cruisers and tor- 
pedo craft have suppressed their occasional 
individualistic tendencies and adhered to 
fairly conventional lines. The British and 
Japanese, however, who have usually been 
quite orthodox in their arrangements of 
masts and stacks, are now departing from 
tradition, and in various other navies the 
familiar aspect of older ships is being 
changed by alterations to meet the demands 
of better fire-control and of oil burning. 

Modernization of the Moreno and Riva- 
davia has given them new tripod mainmasts, 
with two-story tops on both masts, while in 
the six older U.S. battleships it has left 
only a stump mainmast in place of the after 
cage mast, has erected an after fire-control 
tower on legs close abaft the single funnel, 
where it looks very much like a wayside 
water tank, and in the Texas class has intro- 
duced a new tripod foremast to support a 
three-story top like that of the California 
and Colorado classes. Alterations to the 
older Japanese capital ships have added plat- 
forms to their foremasts until these now ap- 
proximate in appearance the remarkable 
pagoda-like heptapods of the Mutsu and 
Nagato. The later U.S. battleships have 
been noted for their massive superstructure, 
supporting the bridge and foremast, but this 
effect is dwarfed by the great edifices rising 
from the hulls of the new British ships Nel- 
son and Rodney to such a height that the 
foremast mounted on it appears to be only 
about thirty feet high. The foremast of the 
new German Emden is unusual, being a cyl- 
inder about five feet in diameter, belled out 
at the top. But it is left for the new cruisers 
of the Kent, Aoba, and Kako classes defi- 
nitely to take the step toward which other 
designs are tending, that of supporting the 
upper fire-control station by a structure that 
is frankly not a mast at all. In the British 
design this structure is a plain box-like 
building with the gunnery station sticking 
out of the top, while the Japanese have a 
conical tower which looks rather like a light- 
house. 

The idea of a multiple stack which died 
unborn in our own Massachusetts class has 
been revived in the British Warspite class, 
which now has one stack instead of two, 
and in the new Japanese cruisers. Presum- 
ably to reduce smoke interference with gun- 
nery personnel in the foremast, the forward 
stack of the Mutsu class is now bent aft to 
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resemble an angry cobra, and high clinker 
screens are fitted on the forward stack of 
the Kongo and of the Fuso class. Else. 
where we see that conversion to oil burni 
has reduced the number of stacks in the 
Florida, Arkansas and Teas classes from 
two to one, while in the Brazilian Bahais the 
number has been increased from two to 
three. 

This matter of top-hamper in battleships 
and cruisers is of only passing interest, but 
in aircraft carriers it assumes greater im- 
portance. We find that of the carriers 
whose plans are so far revealed to us the 
Hermes, Eagle, Lexington and Hosho 
classes have superstructures of the “island” 
type, arranged in one narrow slice down 
one side of the flying deck. In the Lewing- 
ton this island reaches its maximum devel- 
opment, including a bridge, conning-tower 
and mast structure, an enormous stack, and 
four turrets, while in the Hosho it appears 
to include only a pole mast and three stacks 
which are hinged so they can be bent out- 
board to clear the deck. The French Béarn 
has moved the “island” outboard onto an 
over-hang, thus leaving the whole deck un- 
encumbered. The Argus, Furious, and 
Langley have attained about the same result 
by discharging their smoke through the 
stern or the side, and reducing to a mini- 
mum the remaining upper works. 

In addition to the vessels mentioned, we 
find that there are seven others being built 
or converted as aircraft carriers. The Brit- 
ish cruisers Glorious and Courageous, sis- 
ters of the Furious, will presumably resem- 
dle the Furious when completed. A new 
carrier of 6,000 tons has been laid down for 
the Australian navy. The Japanese are con- 
verting the Kaga and Tosa, ex-capital ships, 
and the Naruto, ex-oiler. No new data is 
given on any of these. The French are 
building the 8,000-ton Commandant Teste, 
which will be a tender rather than a carrier, 
having plane stowage and catapults, but no 
flying deck. 


The story of present capital ship con- | 


struction is briefly told by the two pages 
which give all available details regarding the 
two new British ships of novel design which 
have been christened Nelson and Rodney. 
All other navies which might be building 
capital ships are prevented either by treaty 


or by poverty. 
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The data given on the cruiser programs 
now engaging the public interest offers too 
large a subject for this brief review, but a 
few points are worthy of special note. 
While the general result of the Washington 
conference has been to fix the size of new 
cruisers at 10,000 standard tons, this is not 
the invariable rule. 

In addition to the Spanish Cervantes, and 
the French Duguay-Trouin class, whose size 
may have been previously determined, four 
Japanese cruisers of 7,100 tons have been 
built since that time, and the British navy 
is about to lay down one cruiser of 8,000 
tons. Of the 10,000-ton “treaty” cruisers 
on which data is given, the British, French, 
and Italian vessels all carry a battery of 
eight eight-inch guns in a conventional cen- 
terline arrangement of four twin turrets. 
The Japanese Nachi class will have nine 
eight-inch, and the two U.S. Pensacolas will 
have ten. New particulars of the armament 
of the four late 7,100-ton Japanese cruisers 
come as a surprise. It appears that their 
guns are not eight-inch, as previously sup- 
posed, but are 7.5-inch, a new caliber in that 
navy; and that the battery arrangement di- 
vides these four ships into two classes, one 
with three twin turrets, the other with six 
single turrets. All the later cruisers in these 
principal navies carry two planes and a cata- 
pult, and are credited with speeds varying 
from thirty-two to a possible thirty-six 
knots, Little data is given on their armor 
plans, but it appears that the British Kents 
will have a four-inch deck, with armored 
ammunition hoists, but no side armor; that 
the French Tourvilles will have practically 
no hull armor ; and that the Japanese Nachis 
will have triple hulls, with both vertical and 
horizontal armor over the boiler and engine 
spaces. 

Neglecting paper programs, a total of 
fifty-nine vessels of destroyer type are re- 
ported to be building or on order: France 
thirteen, Italy fourteen, Japan nineteen, 
Netherlands six, Spain five, and Sweden 
two. Omitting the new Japanese boats, of 
which little is known, we find that they 
range in size from the Swedish 974-tonners 
to the French leaders which will displace at 
full load over 2,900 tons, and in designed 
speeds from thirty-three to thirty-six knots. 
It is interesting to note that every one car- 
ries six torpedo tubes on center-line mount- 
ings, and a center-line main battery of three 
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to five guns either 4.7-inch or 5.5-inch in 
caliber, with one or more anti-aircraft guns. 
The Dutch design is remarkable in that it 
includes not only twenty-four mines but also 
a seaplane. 

Submarine construction is also going on 
apace. Making due allowance for the se- 
crecy surrounding the Japanese program, it 
appears that no less than sixty-five new sub- 
marines are building or ordered, and fifty- 
five more are projected. The major portion 
of these 120 boats is accounted for in the 
programs of four navies: Britain twenty- 
three, France fifteen, Italy twenty, and 
Japan twenty-two. The remainder are 
found in the sections devoted to Brazil, 
Denmark, Finland, Greece, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United States. An adden- 
dum on page 448 notes the addition of two 
new submarines to the Peruvian navy. 

No data is obtained on the six boats of 
the Swedish and Finnish programs, and 
very little on the Japanese. The new sub- 
marines which are described fall into three 
size classes, with submerged displacements 
respectively around 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 
tons. The largest size is exemplified in 
the completed British X-z, of which some 
new details are offered, and in four vessels 
now building, one French and three United 
States. The last nineteen boats of the Jap- 
anese program may be of this class. So 
far as information is given, the 2,000-ton 
class includes, in boats building or author- 
ized, twenty-three British, one Brazilian, 
fourteen French, four Italian, and three 
Japanese (though these last named may be 
even larger); all of them having surface 
speeds around eighteen knots, with six tor- 
pedo tubes and one gun of about four-inch 
caliber. The French boats will have ten 
tubes, and the Italians will carry sixteen 
mines in addition to their torpedo arma- 
ment. 

The current construction in auxiliaries 
and small craft shows little of interest, the 
only considerable increments being six small 
minelayers building for Italy and six China 
river gunboats for the United States. 

Deletions from the various navy lists 
point out Great Britain as being the only 
country that has carried out any extensive 
scrapping during the year, though a few ob- 
solete vessels in other fleets have been dis- 
posed of. There have been no losses due to 
hostile action, but the British sloop Valerian 
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and three Cuban men-or-war were lost in 
a West Indian hurricane, the British sub- 
marine M-1, the Italian Veniero, and the 
U.S. submarine S-5r were sunk by colli- 
sions, the latter being subsequently salved. 

Marine engineering does not appear to 
have taken any great strides in the new de- 
signs described. Steam-driven geared tur- 
bines are the general rule in surface ships, 
and submarines continue to rely upon Diesel 
engines for surface work and battery-driven 
motors when submerged. While most new 
ships will burn only oil and a number of 
older vessels are being converted to oil- 
burning, the new French cruiser Suffren 
will be fitted for both coal and oil, to sim- 
plify the problem of obtaining fuel in dis- 
tant operations. In the U.S. section we find 
that the Lexington class still holds the dis- 
tinction of having the most powerful engi- 
neering plants afloat; that the Pensacola 
class will have high-pressure steam; and 
that the V-class submarines have electric 
drive, which is otherwise used in warships 
only in the United States aircraft carriers 
and later battleships and in the Japanese 
fuel ship Kamoi. The most interesting in- 
novation is found in the new British mine- 
layer Adventure of 7,260 tons, 27.75 knots, 
which will have Diesel engines for cruising, 
with turbines for high speed. 

Those interested in ordnance will note 
that the main batteries of all new designs 
are given center-line mounting, although in 
some ships recently commissioned, such as 
the Emerald, Omaha, and Java cruisers, 
this advantageous arrangement was not fol- 
lowed. The novel arrangement of the Nel- 
son and Rodney main battery is particularly 
interesting, as is also the phenomenal power 
accredited to these guns by the ordnance 
table on page seventeen. The six-inch bat- 
tery of this class is emplaced in twin turrets 
of a type first installed in the cruiser 
Enterprise. The four-inch anti-aircraft 
battery of the Italian Trento cruisers is also 
installed in twin turrets. 

The editors of Jane have maintained in 
this latest edition their previous high stand- 
ard of thoroughness and accuracy. With- 
out detracting in the slightest from the 
credit due them for a masterly and monu- 
mental work, the casual reader should be 
warned that not all their data is to be ac- 
cepted without question. Navy departments 
the world over are secretive about new de- 
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velopments, and their wishes as to what 
should be published must naturally be te. 
spected by the editors who are dependent 
to some extent upon their good will, 
From the viewpoint of the United States 
Navy, we might, in conclusion, venture a 
hope that some able patriot may furnish 
to the editors of Jane a correct sketch of 
our national flag and naval insignia. 


—H. M. L. 


RANGE and BALLISTIC TABLES— 
1926. 


By Lieut. E. E, Herrmann, U.S.N., U. §. 
Naval Institute, $4.70. 


This is a companion volume to Exterior 
Ballistics—1926, by the same author, and is 
similar to the edition of 1914, but contains 
additional material relating to the new ) 
methods. 

Fifteen range tables are given, in whole 
or in part, for different guns from I pounder 
to 16 inch. For the 14” and 16” guns, both 
service and target practice velocities are in- 
cluded, 

There are nine ballistic tables. Tables I 
and II give the Siacci-Ingalls primary and 
secondary functions, Tables III and IV 
relate to the atmospheric density, and Table 
V gives the altitude factor. Table VI con- 
tains the natural and logarithmic constants 
of the guns represented in the range tables. 

Tables VII, VIII, and IX pertain to the 
new methods. The first contains the G-func- 
tion as defined by Eggert and is in English 
units. The values given are natural, which 
are not so convenient for computation as 
logarithmic values. The second table gives 
the logarithms of the H-function, argument 
feet. Both tables are conversions of those 
in common use, the last consists of excerpts | 
from the translated A.L.V.F. Tables. 

It was noted that the velocities given in 
the headings of tables K and L were inter- 
changed, but the typography seems to be 
generally excellent. The volume measures 
11” x 16”, a rather unwieldy size. 

Each page contains the matter from two > 
pages of a range table, Artillery Circular 
“M,” of the A.L.V-F. tables. It would have 
been better, perhaps, to have used twice as 
many pages of half the size. The question 


of price may have governed in this — 
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Japanese Prints of Perry’s Visit 


Eprror’s Note.—The Naval Institute is indebted to 
the Naval Historical Foundation for these pictures 
and more will be printed in the March PRocEEDINGS. 
The short description below was furnished through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Constance LATHROP of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS which follow are reproduced from 

prints made by Japanese artists contemporaneously with Com- 
modore Perry’s memorable visit to Japan which resulted in the 
opening of that country to the world. They are taken from a col- 
lection of twenty-nine prints generously donated to the Naval His- 
torical Foundation by Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. 

Commodore Perry’s Squadron, comprising the two steam frigates 
Mississippi and Susquehanna towing sloops-of-war Saratoga and 
Plymouth, arrived in Yedo Bay in July 1853. The first approach 
from the shore was that of a boat containing a corps of artists, who 
came close to Perry’s ships and busied themselves sketching the 
strange vessels, their officers and crews. 

As is well known, the Mikado and his advisers were very wary in 
opening negotiations, and it was not until March, 1854, and only after 
the most skilful diplomacy combined with a very discreet periodic dis- 
play of force, that Commodore Perry succeeded in making a treaty 
which opened the ports of Simoda and Hakodadi to foreign trade. 

At this period one of the most famous of the Japanese artists, 
The collection donated by Mrs. 
several prints by Hiroshige and a number 
It includes also an illustrated 


Hiroshige, was in his prime. 
Chadbourne includes 
of others by artists of high standing. 
pamphlet portraying and describing in great detail the presents 
which Commodore Perry made to the Mikado. Among these were 
swords, drums, musical instruments, articles of American uniforms, 
plants, a boat, a cannon and a parrot. 

An interesting feature of the sketches is the representation of the 
Japanese idea of steamships, which up to that time were unknown 
to them. 

Mrs. Constance LATHROP 
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PORTRAIT OF 
Special Envoy and Plenipotentiary of the Sovereign, 


DIRECT 


Perry, 


COPY OF 


Admiral Matthew C. 





appeared in conference on landing at Yokohama, Province of Sagami 





NORTH AMERICA, A COUNTRY WITH REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 
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A PRIMER OF PROPAGANDA 


2 The Saturday Evening Post has given permission to the Pro- 


eS wee 


1 «ond 


-| A Timely Article CEEDINGS to quote extracts from Mr, Garrett’s article of January 15. 
by Garet Garrett While it is believed most of our readers, along with millions of other 
“| See page VII 100 per cent American citizens have already read both the article 
| this issue and the Post’s editorial, nevertheless, it does not seem out of place 


to reprint some portions of the Garrett article in the pages of the 
PROCEEDINGS ; certainly the subject discussed is of sufficient and timely importance, for 
one only has to glance at the headlines in certain of the newspapers and magazines to see 
what is going on. 
’ Last month, in these pages, attention was called to the remarks of Dr. John H. La- 
“| tane, professor of American History at Johns Hopkins University, as having publicly 
stated before the Maryland Branch of the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association, 
that America was becoming the world’s greatest menace. Since then, January 12 to be 
exact, this gentleman hastened to Washington to appear before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee to assail President Coolidge’s conduct of foreign policy. It is not fair, 
perhaps, to cast doubt upon the value of a critic’s views on one or two slip-ups, but when 
one poses as an expert and presumably holding an important chair at Johns Hopkins due 
to his knowledge of American History (also presumably of International Law) it seems 
not at all out of place to call attention to them. 

Among other things, he charges as being wholly wrong (this time speaking of the Mexi- 
can situation in 1914) was that he “thought that Admiral Fletcher, in charge of our 
naval forces at Vera Cruz, acted too hastily. He got us in a bad position”; and added 
further that Admiral Fletcher acted on his own motion in demanding a salute to the flag 
= at Vera Cruz. 

The whole world knows, of course, that it was President Wilson, not Admiral Fletch- 

er, who ordered the naval landing at Vera Cruz; and it seems unnecessary to call our 
: feaders’ attention to the facts that the “salute to the flag” incident referred to, took place 
: at Tampico and that the Admiral was not Fletcher, but Mayo. 
3} Again, on January 15, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, 
speaking in New York under the auspices of the Committee on Militarism in Education, 
where he and other speakers were gathered to “denounce military training in schools and 
colleges, as well as alleged intolerance on the part of advocates of such training,” so far 
succeeded in putting his doctrines across to his sympathetic audience as to “provoke mirth 
by (his) ironical talk on homage to flag and nationalism.” 

Among other things, this professor said that “nationalism is a religion with a special 
brand of worship” and ridiculed the paying of “homage to the flag and revering the Na- 
tional Anthem.” 
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The upper part of the ship is covered with metal and the lower part with copper. 
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The Columbia professor proceeds: 


“The religion of nationalism has its own shrines, images, icons and relics. Take the 
Liberty Bell, for instance, with a crack on its side. Why, when it was taken across the 
continent by railroad, groups of old ladies flocked to the tracks to interrupt its progress, 
They kissed it; yes, kissed the brass side of this relic. 

“Then we come to the flag, the stars and stripes. We have a cult for worship of the 
flag, with very curious liturgical forms, such as baring the head whenever it passes, and 
draping the bodies of dead soldiers with it when they are about to be buried. Oh, and it 
must never, never be left on its staff after the sun has set. 

“And then we oblige all the school children to get out and stand in regular rows and 
lift their hands to pledge their allegiance to this flag.” School children were also in igno- 
rance of the true facts of history, he charged and added: “For the preservation of the 
nationalistic faith the common people should be kept in ignorance. The fruits of the relig. 
ion of nationalism are ignorance, intolerance and docility of the masses.” 

Can anyone imagine what would happen to an instructor or professor at either West 
Point or Annapolis who preached such doctrines? 


Last August, when columns of space were being devoted to 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the announcement of the death of a moving picture actor, there 
a Professor of ' passed almost unnoticed the demise of a great professor—a 
Another Color great educator, instructor and leader of his fellowmen. The 


Naval Institute was proud to have had him in its membership 
as an honorary member for 47 years. In the early struggling days of our organization, 
he assisted in many ways and no one ever said of him that he publicly derided his country’s 
flag and national anthem. 

With these explanatory remarks, attention may be invited to the timely article in the 
Post relative to propaganda. Mr. Garrett begins by tracing the origin and background 
under which propaganda grew, thrived, and reached young manhood—during the period of 
the World War. He refers to the Crusades and points out that “in that series of con- 
suming episodes, the most gorgeous in the history of human emotions, all possibilities 
were fiercely illuminated—how a conviction in the soul may cause the righteous to be un- 
scrupulous and cruel, and how the propagandist makes fuel of both hate and love. The 
Crusades were inspired by love of the cross and hatred of the Turk; neither one without 
the other could have caused that incredible conflagration of spirit.” 

He adds that one will always “find this principle acting in all instances... .. Any 
crusading propaganda must propose something to the mind to be hated, a thing to be de- 
stroyed, else people will not be entirely moved.” For example, he says: 

“Many religious and other organizations of Western civilization have united to carry on 
propaganda for a warless world. It is founded upon the ideal of love above force, secut- 
ity in the brotherhood of mankind without weapons. This is beautiful; it is not enough. 
There must also be a symbol to hate. That is provided. The symbol to be hated, the 
thing to be destroyed, is nationalism. This assault upon nationalism is one of the signifi- 
cant movements of our time.” 

The author makes note of the “enormous development in the resources of propa- 
ganda, that is to say, of the facilities for spreading emotional ideas” that have come about 
by means of the numerous and large newspapers, books, cables, telegraph and radio. The 
method of using highly technical language to confound the layman on the points involved 
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's clearly explained. Reference is made and quotations cited from English written rec- 
ords as well as German, to show just how propaganda was carried out in order to influ- 
ence American public opinion throughout the entire period of our neutrality. The reader 
is referred to the article in the Post for the details as described by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Doctor Dernberg, and the German Ambassador to Washington. 

But granting “all is fair in love and war,” let us examine into what has gone on since 
the Armistice ; that which has grown to young manhood now seems to have attained ma- 
turity. Let Mr. Garrett tell the story in his own words: 


“Foreign propaganda as a political evil has never been seriously consid- 
ered. There is the point. The only defense against it is the individual’s 
faculty of censorship, and that is merely personal skepticism as opposed 
to a purposeful, constant and highly organized effort to disarm it. 


Foreign 
Propaganda 


“Short of the overt offense, within regard of the law, the freedom of foreign propa- 
ganda is unlimited. The foreign propagandist has as much right as an American to spread 
his emotional ideas about, or to hire them advocated. Our notion has always been that 
everyone has a right to get his case stated. That runs to governments as well as to persons, 
groups and parties. We not only are tolerant of their doing so—we encourage it. Only, 
where is the line at which the case ends and propaganda begins? Where is the period 
between access to public opinion and the organized effort to control it? There is neither 
line nor period. Our rule about foreign propaganda seems to be only this—that if they 
can put it over on us, that is our own fault. 

“We begin to know what was done to us, a neutral nation, by the belligerents, under 
this open license. We know it historically, because there happens to be a record. We 
knew very little about it at the time. 


“It is a morbid trait of our national character to entertain and adopt foreign opinion. 
This weakness the foreign propagandist shrewdly improves. 

“We have in this country, for example, a British point of view and a French point 
of view on the war debts; in neither England nor France in there an American point of 
view on the war debts. We have an aggressively advanced European point of view on 
the World Court, on the League of Nations, on our moral responsibility for the postwar 
ills of the world. There is nowhere in Europe an American point of view on what hap- 
pened to American idealism at Versailles. 

“We run no political propaganda in Europe. European propaganda in the United 
States is constant and very wise. It differs from wartime propaganda as to objectives, nat- 
turally, and in character somewhat, since its ends are farther away and require to be 
pursued with more refinement. 


“All the new knowledge of the furtive science gained in wartime now is adapted to 
peacetime aims. There was, before the war, great skill, both of offense and defense among 
the nations of Europe, practicing propaganda on one another. The principal defense 
was, and still is, a consistent inhospitality of the press to foreign argument. It would be 
impossible for us to harangue the British in the British press or the French in the French 
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press on the payment of war debts as they harangue Americans in the American press q 
the subject of cancellation. 


“All the principal European governments make large annual appropriations for Prop. 
aganda in foreign countries. In some cases it is concealed as an ambiguous entry jy 
the budget. 

“We make it less expensive for them than it should be. We ourselves pay an eng. 
mous annual bill for transmitting foreign harangue by wireless and cable and printing} 
in extenso. American newspapers print more foreign news than the newspapers of all th 
rest of the world put together. 

“To work the American press with an idea, an emotion, a denunciation of America 
policy or a political libel it is necessary only for the foreign government to get it printej 
in its own press or for someone to utter it in the parliament. The American corresponé. 
ents seize it instantly and cable it to us—at our expense. An editorial writer on the Lop. 
don Standard writes on our moral decline thus: ‘It was an American inspiration that the 
European powers united like a bag of snakes on the assumption that America would ply 
the part of snake charmer in chief. That part she refused. She reverted to isolation 
from which she emerged in the character of debt collector.’ 

“The American correspondents cable or wireless this to the United States and it is dis 
played on the front pages of American newspapers. 

“Working the American press with propaganda for debt cancellation has been for ser- 
eral years the leading activity of the foreign-government bureaus charged with the task 
of acting upon American opinion. And how absurdly easy it has been to do it! Th 
successive phases have been clearly distinguished. The British at first argued the matter 
rationally, in shrewd humor. Argument having failed, as we found no equity or reason 
ableness in it, the propaganda was launched. 

“First, the Shylock stuff. That was sound as propaganda, with reference to the prit- 
ciple that you must always create a hateful symbol. The Shylock motif was officially de 
veloped in the notorious Balfour note to Great Britain’s war debtors, saying Englani 
would take from them only what was necessary to meet the usurious demand of the United 
States. Instantly the press of Europe seized theme and symbol in comment and cat 
toon, and the American press, as was expected, gave it thousands of columns of space 

“Next the hate stop was pulled. Europe hated us. Could we bear to be the most hatel 
people in the world? We paid the cable tolls on that question and discussed it excitedly. 


“In every controversy you will find Americans on the foreign side. Many are inter 
nationalists, political and religious, who thereby express themselves against nationalism 
Some are such as find advantage and prestige in advocating foreign opinion. Some bh 
long to that type of person who takes always the neighbor’s part against his own family 
to prove he is liberal-minded or for fear of seeming partial. There are those, lastly, 
whose emotions and sympathies are engaged as by ties of race, association or friendship. 

“Foreign propaganda has many kinds of coin, not the least dangerous of which may k 
a kind the recipient takes unawares. This, of course, is very delicate ground, especially 
because Americans are romantic in friendship and seldom suspect it. It is delicate fot 
the reason, besides, that in no case can one say precisely at what point the use of frien¢ 
ship is unpardonable. It lies all in the intent. 
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“We have gone very deep with internationalism, even to the 
The International gristle. International ways of thinking are taught in the schools. 


Mind The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, believing inter- 

national-mindedness essential to its aims, has been for several 
years establishing in libraries throughout the country International Mind Alcoves, pro- 
viding the book gratis. “There are now 120 International Mind Alcoves,’ the director 
reported last year, adding: ‘Everywhere great care has been taken to develop the chil- 
dren’s part of the library, and it is planned to send to appropriate libraries a small col- 
lection of children’s books to form the basis of what might be called a Junior Inter- 
national Mind Alcove.’ The Carnegie Endowment also promotes International Relations 
Clubs among students in colleges, universities and normal schools, and provides them with 
advice, literature and speakers. 

“From international thinking has evolved an intellectual cult of internationalism; from 
the ideal of world peace has come a zealotry for international friendship that would de- 
stroy all obstacles in a crusading spirit. These two motions of the American mind are 
reciprocal, and so act together as to produce a propaganda against any selfish interpre- 
tation of American interests, against nationalism, for the World Court, for the League of 
Nations, for any material sacrifice necessary to gain the love of the world. It redefines 
patriotism to accord with an international creed; it sees not the slightest reason why it 
should not fuse with foreign propaganda to achieve its ends. It has the weakness of all 
propaganda for selecting its facts to mold the truth. 

“Take the literature scattered by the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association, Inc., 
on last Armistice Day in the streets of New York. One piece of it read: 


‘THE Wortp Court, Do AMERICANS Want It? 


Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, all worked to establish such a 
Court. 


PRESIDENT CooLipcE Is For It, America Is OvVERWHELMINGLY BEHIND HIM 


Now with great good will the nations are accepting our terms, only slightly modified. 
The final adjustment is up to us. After thirty years’ effort our goal is within reach. 


But 


A well-organized minority, always obstructive, is blocking the way. They have seized 
upon a technicality in order to nullify the Senate’s action. If you stand behind the Presi- 
dent let him hear from you! 


WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT, WRITE TO YOUR TWO SENATORS 
Get your organization to send a resolution. 


ACT TODAY’ 


“The symbol there to be hated is a wicked minority bent on defeating the overwhelm- 
ing will of America. Why? With what bad motive? The appeal is emotional purely. 
There is no argument, merely assertion. It is a perfect example of the art. No single 
statement is exactly misleading; the total impression is.” 
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And now again read what Mr. Garrett has to say in regard ty 


The Organization the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association, the Marylanj 
before which branch of which was addressed last December by Dr. Latan 
Dr. Latane Spoke when he referred to America as being a menace to the world, 


Mr. Garrett proceeds: 


“The League of Nations Nonpartisan Association works through (1) an education 
department to reach schools, libraries and churches; (2) a library of information; (3) 
motion pictures for schools, churches and clubs, ‘to stimulate interest in the League of 
Nations’; (4) stereopticon slides for the same purpose; (5) a speakers’ bureau; (6) ay 
information bureau; and (7) a publicity department to dispense information ‘through th 
medium of newspapers and periodicals.’ 

“It has an enormous output of literature, one feature of which is the League of Nations 
News, a monthly magazine to present ‘articles of fact.’ To the October number Ray. 
mond B. Fosdick contributed an article entitled, American Obscurantism at Geneva, in 
which he said: 

“*When Sir George Foster, of Canada, finished his quiet analysis of the Senate’s reser. 
vations and the spirit behind them, there were few Americans present who did not feel the 
humiliation of our position. .... In our modern world,’ says Mr. Fosdick again, ‘nation- 
alism, with its attendant patriotic emotions and loyalties, has increasingly taken a form 
which threatens to be the chief rival of Christianity.’ 

“Among the numerous pamphlets of the League of Nations Nonpartisan Associa- 
tion is one entitled International Friendship Through Children’s Books, by Clara W. 
Hunt. 


“The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace devotes an 


The Carnegie income of more than $500,000 a year to educational internation 

Endowment for alism, to the subvention of societies and periodicals and to the 

International Peace spread of propaganda for the World Court and the League of 
Nations. 


Tue CyuurcH PEACE UNION 


“The Church Peace Union, also endowed by the late Andrew Carnegie, has a budget of 
approximately $150,000 a year. It works chiefly by means of the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship Through the Churches. It created this organization and 
supports it with funds. 


THE Wortp ALLIANCE 


“The World Alliance has an international committee with representatives from twenty- 
five nations. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury is president; Sir Willoughby Dickinson, of London, 
is secretary. 

“The American Branch of the World Alliance has been developed as a_ tremendous 
sales organization, to sell the international vision. Much of its literature is devoted to 
exposition of method and technic—how to organize field days, how to reach business and 
professional men through dinners and luncheons, how to get up public meetings, how to 
procure publicity in the local papers. 
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“Too much importance cannot be attached to arranging for brief addresses before stu- 
dents all the way from grammar schools upto the universities.’ A pamphlet on princi- 
ples and methods says: ‘The fullest advantage will be taken of the possibilities of influ- 
encing public sentiment through the printed page,’ and among the ‘phrases to be empha- 
sized’ is ‘the cultivation of a large number of the editors of the great daily papers and 
magazines.’ 

“The chairman of the executive committee of the American Branch of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship Through the Churches is Fred B. Smith. On October 
18 last he addressed the Presbyterian Synod of New York at Elmira, and according to 
the Elmira Star-Gazette’s report of his speech he said: 

“Americans are crying out nationalism like was heard in Germany some years ago. 
It is possible that such a spirited nationalism was never heard in Germany. The spirit 
of the people who are shouting that they are 100 per cent American is that spirit which 
will start a war. Lord Pomeroy stated that America will provoke the next war. If 
America demands every farthing which she has loaned to European nations, there 
will be a war. Those debts can never be paid. The politicians know this, but they are 
keeping it quiet because a presidential election will be here soon.’ ” 


“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, incorporated under a special act of the New York Legis- 
lature, is perhaps the most aggressive of all organizations for 
internationalism, It has a budget of more than $300,000 a 
year and its annual report is a book of 265 pages. Like the 
World Alliance, with which it cooperates, it devotes painstaking attention to organization 
and method. In a pamphlet entitled What Pastors and Churches Can Do it is suggested 
that each church shall have a peace cabinet, and that the peace cabinet shall teach the 
people, among other things, how to write short personal letters to members of Congress 
and to the President; how to get up petitions; how fo write letters to the newspapers ; 
how to circulate literature, and so forth. Once a year the pastor should invite the con- 
gregation, at the end of special peace services, to repeat in unison the ‘International 
Creed.’ 

“The Federal Council is very definite in its aims. It is for the World Court. On 
Armistice Day, 1925, it circulated among the churches a two-color eight-page document 
entitled America’s Choice, and the choice was the World Court or another war. It is for 
the League of Nations. It is against preparedness. The Study Conference, in its mes- 
sage to the churches, recently said: ‘We deplore and regard as unnecessary the proposed 
organization of industry under the Government in preparation for possible war.’ This 


The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ 
in America 


from the minutes of the executive committee: ‘Dr. Gulick . .. . spoke also in detail 
.... Of the vicious propaganda which has recently been widespread in support of a big- 
ger navy.’ 


“Political, economic and financial matters touching in any way the good will among na- 
tions are moral problems, and the Federal Council faces them. On Page 127 of the 1925 
annual report: ‘It must be confessed that the feeling of some of the people of Europe in 
general toward the United States is that we are a selfish, mercenary people, due to unwise 
procedure in the way of handling the debts.’ 

“It proposes to be debated such question as these: Has a nation the right to regulate 
its tariffs regardless of the disasters its rates may inflict on other people? Is the ques- 
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tion of immigration strictly domestic? Has a nation absolute right to the mineral or food 
resources within its territory? 

“On the subject of the free-trade manifesto issued last October by a European group of 
bankers and industrialists, with some American signatures—a document regarded a 
Washington as foreign propaganda against the American policy of protection—the Ip. 
formation Service of the Federal Council said: ‘There are many who believe that the 
tariff question is a fundamentally ethical question, just as truly as war is an ethical ques. 
tion, and who see in tariffs and trade barriers a permanent bar to world peace and fel- 
lowship.’ 

“It is not for any ethical reason that the governments, the bankers and the industrial- 
ists of Europe aim their propaganda at the tariff walls of the United States. They want 
free access to the richest market in the world, for profit. No matter. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America says, ‘The most subtle and sinister causes 
of war are national monopolies of materials, transportation and markets essential to mod- 
ern industrial nations.’ 

“It follows that it is wrong for us to monopolize our own market. We ought to share it, 

“*The fact is,’ says the Federal Council’s commissioner to Europe, page 126 of the an- 
nual report, 1925, ‘that within every nation, America included, there are two elements 
among the people, two types of spirit and ideal, the progressive and humanitarian on the 
one side and the selfishly national and socially reactionary on the other; and the real 
struggle today is far less a struggle between nations and peoples than it is a struggle be- 
tween these two forces within each nation.’ 


“Idealism—the grand American passion. 

“The amount of money that can be raised for any kind of propaganda, 
provided it represents itself as idealism, is practically unlimited. Its sources are ex- 
tremely varied. In 1919 a Senate committee, interesting itself in Bolshevik propaganda, 
examined John Reed, a brilliant magazine writer who became a revolutionary socialist in 
Russia and returned to this country as a Soviet agent to spread revolutionary propa- 
ganda. He was asked how he got the fundsto print and circulate his matter. He an- 
swered: ‘You know, there are some wealthy women in New York who have nothing to do 
with their money except something like that.’ 

“Even idle idealism! 


Idealism 


“So according to the parable. The intention of wheat and the 

What will be intention of tares grow up together, and it is impossible to know 

the Crop? which is which until the poisonous grain turns ripe. What a crazy 
seed plot we keep!” 


The frontispiece in colors is from a photograph of the original 

A Gift from and colored by our artist. It was obtained through the courtesy of 
Australia Professor William H, Holmes, who now has charge of the original 
painting in the National Gallery of Art in Washington. The painting 

was received at the White House by President Coolidge on November, 15, 1926, having 
been presented by a delegation from Australia on behalf of New South Wales. The pres- 
entation was, according to the New York Times “an expression of the growing friend- 
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ship between the United States and Australia”. The artist is Charles Bryant, an Austra- 
lian marine painter. 

At the presentation ceremonies an appropriate speech was made by Sir Hugh Denison, 
the new Australian commissioner to the United States, in which he “reiterated the recent 
utterances of Premier Bruce in London, stressing the importance of codperation among 
the nations bordering on the Pacific and the necessity for closer ties between Australia and 


the United States”. 


President Coolidge cabled the following message to the Governor General of Australia: 

I have had the privilege to receive today at the hands of Sir Hugh Denison, and in the presence 
of Mr. Rouse, the remarkable painting by Charles Bryant of the arrival of the battle fleet of the 
United States in the harbor of Sydney, which has been presented by the citizens of New South 
Wales to the United States of America as an historical expression of the ever ripening friendship 
between our two peoples. 

My appreciation of this token, which so graphically depicts and so happily commemorates an 
epoch in the history of the two countries, is enhanced by my recollection of the telegram sent me 
by your distinguished predecessor in which he expressed the conviction that the visit of the fleet 
would strengthen and deepen our mutual understanding. 

To the reiteration, therefore, of my confidence that the maintenance of the peace of the world 
and the furtherance of sympathetic understanding between nations is our common purpose permit me 
to express, on behalf of the Government and people of the United States, appreciative gratitude 
for this great gift of the Australian Commonwealth which is of such deep significance to both 


nations. 

Below the legend appearing under the frontispiece appears the following inscription: 

PRESENTED TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA by the CITIZENS OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES as a gift from the people of Australia to commemorate the visit of the Amer- 
ican Battle Fleet to Australia, July, 1925. 

Admiral Robison’s Farewell Message: 


Privileged as we are to visit many of the ports of the world, the hospitality shown to myself and 
to the officers and men of the Battle Fleet by the people of Sydney has never been surpassed in the 
history of the American Navy. : 


On December 20, 1926, a signed statement by forty-two 
professors of the faculty of Columbia University, New York 
City, was made public, giving their political and economic 
views upon the action of the American Government with 
regard to the foreign war debts. It is a long statement, 
but the following extract may be of interest to naval 


What the forty-two 
professors at Columbia 
think of the American 
action on war debts 


officers : 

As a matter of fact, it was partly to escape just this kind of international misunderstanding 
that negotiators dealt primarily with the interest instead of with the principal. The attention of the 
creditor could be drawn to the full amount of the principal, that of the debtors to the scaled-down 
interest or lessened annual payments. Unfortunately debtors and creditor looked at just the op- 
posite items. The result is that dissatisfaction over the terms of the settlement has extended to a 
misunderstanding of motives. In the case of nations bound so closely and for so long to carry 
out agreements which seem to them unjust, this dissatisfaction may easily wreck the plans for 
world order and peace, according to which Europe is rebuilding its shattered economic fabric. 
Our debt settlements are part and parcel of a whole net work of settlements between the other 
powers. It is clear that the whole matter should be re-examined on a basis, not of immediate ex- 
pediency, but of justice and of generous intention, that would give no reasonable ground for 
misunderstanding. 


In the above extract the statement is made that the financial and economic results may 
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affect the future political situation in such a way as to “easily wreck the plans for 
order and peace.” 


Another extract goes on to say that: 


There is one aspect of the question, however, that must not be ignored. Can any thoughtful 
American view with indifference the growing odium with which his country is coming to be re 
garded by our European associates? This would be distressing whatever the occasion; but when 
from the European point of view there is convincing justification for their unfavorable estimate 
of us, should we not welcome a chance to talk out our differences around a conference table? 
Evidence is accumulating week by week that our insistence on debt payment will cause the hatreds 
which European countries are finding means to allay among themselves to be concentrated 
squarely against us. Already international trusts are being organized to compete with our industrig 
in neutral markets. 

Here again is another political view which distinctly says that “our insistence on debt 
payment will cause the hatreds on which European countries are finding means to allay 
among themselves to be concentrated squarely against us.” The Columbia professors 
and the Johns. Hopkins professor quoted last month seem to be in agreement. 


The Wall Street Journal not only publishes the news of f- 
Causes for nancing, banking, economics, etc., but also gives advice which 
Preparedness should assist the immature investor to safeguard. his interests, 
In its issue of December 29, 1926, appears an article, unsigned, 
which refers to the agitation in Congress for additional cruisers and other auxiliary ves- 
sels to bring our Navy to treaty strength as an unreal agitation. Specifically it states “it 
cannot be said that the agitation starts in Congress. Much of it originates with the people 
who manufacture such thinking and still more of it from desk admirals and military men 
whose careers are arrested by the armistice”. In the face of such a statement and with 
a realization of the true facts of the agitation, one wonders why a paper so sure of itself 
in its legitimate field can go so far astray when the facts could be so easily obtained. One 
has only to read in the public press the remarkable statement which Chairman Butler of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee made to learn whether the agitation is real or wn- 
real, and whether or not it started in Congress. 

The article goes on to give the impression that in times of peace there is stagnation of 
promotions among army and naval officers, and therefore the latter stir up this prepared- 
ness talk; and reading between the lines one would get the impression that these officers 
would dearly love to employ their sharpened weapons; and that therefore one of the 
fruitful causes of war is the agitation for preparedness, 

On the same page of the same issue of the Journal is an article by C. W. Barron, Pres- 
ident of Dow, Jones and Company, publishers of The Wall Street Journal, giving an in- 
terview on the business outlook for 1927. In answering the question “What is the great- 
est wish you could make for the good of your country”, asked by the reporter, he replied: 

The one thing I would wish for my country is better education. . . . I wish my country to be 
better educated in economics, which means the service of money and goods. . . . If I could have 
my way I would have education in this country so broadened that the people would understand not 
alone the effects but the causes in all creation; and all causes are mental or spiritual. . . . If the 
United States does not correctly comport itself before the nations of the earth with all its wealth 


and power it will beget hatred and envy and such jealousies as may lead to war. The basis of all 
wars is hatred in the human heart. 
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Here we have it on the front page of the same issue of this Journal, giving the causes of 
war. One article says naval and military officers stir up trouble and the other says that 
hatred between nations causes it, and for lack of education. 

It is to be hoped that some day the leading American universities and colleges may 
have a course treating of policy and strategy, so that a better understanding of these sub- 
jects and their relation to one another and to the country may prevail. That this subject 
is becoming more important is evidenced by the great increase in the number of books now 
being published pertaining to policy, disarmament, and the political activities of the vari- 


ous nations. 


The above paragraphs, taken in connection with the headlines in the 
Have we any daily newspapers during the latter part of December and the early 
friends left? part of January, in regard to the League of Nations, International 
Court of Justice, the War Debts, the Geneva Preliminary Conference 
on Disarmament, the Central American and Mexican situations, Tacna-Arica, Russia, 
China, etc., would lead one to believe that there are few, if any nations left who have any 
real friendship for America. Times have changed greatly from the situation in 1917. In 
last month’s ProcEepiNcs, Admiral Gleaves gave us the inscription at the base of the re- 
cently erected St. Nazaire Memorial, which referred to the troops convoyed by the Navy as 
“crusaders of right and freedom, with the soldiers of France and their allies erected by 
popular contribution from every state of the American Union to commemorate a great 
cause and to honor the imperishable ideals of liberty that unite two republics.” 


In the July, 1926, issue of the PROCEEDINGS there appeared an 
article by Professor Allan F. Westcott, of the editorial staff, 
entitled “Sea Words on Shore Duty”, in which reference was made to the Seven Seas. 

A communication has been recently received from Commander (Retired) I. V. Gillis, 
U. S. Navy, giving further information on the origin of the term; and Professor West- 
cott has prepared the following as being of possible interest to the readers of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS : 


The Seven Seas 


“Tue SEvEN SEAS” EXPLAINED 

We sail the seven seas in verse and prose, and some of us in ships; and there is even a “Seven 
Seas Publishing Company”; but it has remained for Commander (retired) I. V. Gillis, U.S.N., to 
tell us what they are, and where Kipling found the attractive phrase. What follows is derived al- 
most wholly from Commander Gillis’ recent communications on the subject. 

It seems that seven is a favorite number in Brahman religion and mythology. In it there are 
seven kinds of food, seven jewels of the law, seven sleepers, seven highest names of the sacred 
cow. The earth is the lowest of seven spheres or worlds, with a series of hells still lower down. 
This whole system of worlds is encompassed above by the shell of the egg of Brahma, and beyond 
this again are envelopes of water, fire, air, ether, mind, and finally (seventh) the infinite Pradhana, 
or cause of all existing things. The earth itself consists of seven land masses, divided and sur- 
rounded by seven seas. 

Kipling while in India was no doubt familiar with this scheme of the universe, and here found 
the phrase which he has put into general use asa convenient inclusive name for the great waters 
of the world. 

Commander Gillis cites the efforts of early Arabian or Saracen geographers—the preservers of 
classical and eastern geographical knowledge in the Middle Ages—to connect the seven seas with 
those actually known. Edrisi, or Idrisi, a Spanish Moor of the Twelfth Century who wrote under the 
patronage of Roger II of Sicily, named them asthe Sea of China, Red Sea, Green Sea (Persian 
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Gulf), Sea of Damascus (Mediterranean), Sea of Venice (Adriatic), Sea of Pontus (Black Sea)} and Fre 
and Sea of Jordan (Caspian). to whic 

More commonly, it appears, they were thought of as the different bodies of water rac would b 
Western World and the Far East. Thus Yakubi, or Yakut Al Rumi, a Thirteenth Century write 
describes such a voyage in a fascinating passage: 3. © 

If it is desired to reach China by water it is necessary to cross seven seas. Each one has i, 
particular color, its fish, and its winds, which are not found in the next sea. The first is the Sea oj Jurists 
Fars (Persian Gulf), on which one embarks at Shiraz and which ends at the Cape Ras Al-hadd 
southeast of Oman; this sea is narrow and contains pearl fisheries. The second sea is called ty 
Sea of Larwi; it is a great sea, containing the islands of the Walwak and other peoples of the Zas 
dis. In these islands there are kings. This sea can be navigated only by help of the stars. It 
great fish and many marvelous things. The third sea is called the Sea of Harkand (Bay 
Bengal), where is the island of Sirandib (Ceylon) with many precious stones. In this sea there a) 4 Pree 
also many islands, and on the islands, kings; one of these is the head of all the others. The four} 
sea is called Kalah bar (along the Malay Peninsula). It is very shallow and contains many snake} 4 stranj 
Often the wind blows in such hurricanes that ships are broken in two. It has islands on whi} are bey 
grows the camphor tree. The fifth sea is called Salahat. It is a great sea with many 
things. The sixth sea is called Kundrang (the Gulf of Siam) ; here it constantly rains. The seventit of twen 










coming finally to the estuary of a great river. 

Sending an embassy to the Pope, in the early 14th Century, the Khan of Cathay wrote as fo 
lows (from the Latin in the Travels of Marignolli, or John of Florence, who was a papal leg 
in the East from 1339 to 1353, Monumenta Historica Boemia, Prague, 1768) : 

“We are sending our envoy Andreas with fifteen companions to the Pope, ruler of the Christiay The § 
in the lands beyond the seven seas, where the sun sets, to consider measures for the frequent a| Sgn D 
change of embassies between ourselves and the Pope, and to request that the Pope give us his bey 
diction, and bear us ever in memory in his holy prayers.” 

For these people of the Middle Ages, it is evident, the seven seas were made to include pre origin 





tically all the waters then known—just as they do for us today. notes 
and al 

Grantland Rice under the caption “Sportlight” late in Decembtl froezir 

Athletics at the summed up the various forms of sport for the year. In view Ol} season 
Naval Academy the character building effects of sports and athletics upon were 1 


men in our colleges and universities, and especially upon young mi} gan P 
training for commissioned officers of the Army and Navy, it cannot be anything bi} «fo, 4 
pleasing to the service to read what this distinguished American sports writer has to Sif mites ; 
about the Navy: * T and ev 
When one recalls that Navy crew at Poughkeepsie, and that Navy football team against Midi reflect: 
gan and West Point, there is a remembrance of two great organizations delivering select merchit} not pe 
dise on both water and land. (whicl 
And a young man named Eddy (Tom) was the leading factor in both enterprises, about as fine a “Thi 
athlete as any institution can show. . 
The Navy had one of its greatest years during 1926, and 1927 may carry just as much glory. Aft 
There will be another great Navy crew on the water next spring, and another high-grade f thinki: 
team in action «ext fall. seconc 
the litt 
Relative to this article by Captain Walter S. Anderson, U.S.) and tt 


Submarine and _ published in the January Procerpincs, the Secretary has receive 


Disarmament letter from George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International 
Conferences at Harvard University, and lecturer on the staff of the Naval Way Latest 
College. He says: from | 


1. In all cases it seems to me reference to the Conference on the Limitation of Armament Histo 
be to the Official Report, which was published in 1922, and has upon opposite pages the 
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yd French text, and contains 1,757 pages. The reason for this is, briefly, that Senate Document 126, 
to which reference is made in the article, would not be generally available, while the Official Report 
yould be available in all Foreign Offices. 

2 Sir John Salmond is mentioned as Canadian delegate. He was from New Zealand. 

3. On page 63, near the bottom of the right hand column, it seems to me there should be added 
a paragraph (d) after (c): “By specific resolution, as shown in Resolution 1, the Commission of 


st is the Sea gj Jurists to be appointed were not to make more clear the rules and declarations relating to sub- 
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marines. 
Referring to the discussion of Commander Aquino’s article, by Mr. 
Willis, page 189 of this issue, the concluding paragraph is of interest ; 


it is full of salty flavor: 


For love of 
the sea: 

A Prediction The writer [Mr. Willis] has produced two books, one pamphlet, one chart, 
and several articles on navigation for love of the subject only. The sea has 
a strange fascination. The lives, sacrifices, hardships, labor and time which have been given to it 
are beyond all reason. To the writer who is a fellow in the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, articles and discussions of this kind seem somewhat academic, for he believes that inside 
of twenty years, the navigator of a frequented ocean will turn a crank, ask over the phone where 
he is at and in ten minutes receive a correct answer. And this will occur in the face of everything, 
fire, fog, and a lee shore included. 


Professor Lewis’ article in this issue calls to mind Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., and his Two Years Before the Mast; and 
perhaps Dana’s observation upon portions of the California 
coast ninety-one years or more ago may be interesting to the 
Battle Fleet sailors. It is not known whether Dana was the 
original booster or not, but in recording his observations on approaching Santa Barbara he 
notes that “It was a beautiful day and so warm that we had on straw hats, duck trousers, 
and all the summer gear; and we afterwards found that the thermometer never fell to the 
freezing point throughout the winter, and that there was very little difference between the 
seasons, except that during the long period of rainy and southeasterly weather thick clothes 
were not uncomfortable.” In describing the trip from Santa Barbara down the coast to 
San Pedro, he describes the level and moderately uneven appearance of the land which was 
“for the most part sandy and treeless, the ship let go her anchor about three and one-half 
miles from shore, and looking ashore as far as the eye could reach, entirely bare of trees 
and even shrubs, and there was no sign of a town, not even a house to be seen.” Further 
reflections came to him in which he wonders ‘‘What brought us into such a place, we could 
not perceive.” After lying at San Pedro for about a week, he made some observations 
(which ninety years of human effort have helped to overcome) in which he quaintly writes 
“This harbor, I am told, is worse than Santa Barbara”. 

After sailing leisurely down the coast from San Pedro en route to San Diego, little 
thinking that the future would so shorten that distance, he records that “At sunset on the 
second day we had a large and well wooded headland directly before us, behind which lay 
the little harbor of San Diego.” Then follows a description of the passage by Point Loma 
and the entrance to the harbor. 


The San Pedro- 
San Diego Area 


Attention is invited to the full page display on the inside 
back cover this month of the Naval Historical Foundation. 
Additional information, as disclosed by the minutes of the 
second meeting of the Board of Trustees under date of 17 
December, 1926, is as follows: 


Latest information 
from the Naval 
Historical Foundation 
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MINUTES OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE NAVAL HISTORICAL Founpatiy 
17 December 1926 


The Board of Trustees convened in Room 2727 of the Navy Department Building at 2:45 p.m. 

Rear Admiral Knight, the President, called the meeting to order. 

Present: Rear Admiral Knight, Dr. Jameson, Rear Admiral Rodgers, Brigadier General Richards, 
Dr. Paullin, Captain Knox. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Board of Trustees, and those of the last meeting of th 
Executive Committee were read and approved. 

On motion of Rear Admiral Rodgers, it was decided as the general attitude of the Board of 
Trustees that the Foundation would gladly accept historical material related to navies other thay 
that of the United States and to shipping in general. 

The Secretary exhibited to the Board the Register of Members, the Record of Acquisitions, anj 
the material donated to the Foundation to date. 

The Treasurer submitted a financial statement, filed herewith, showing the receipts and expenditure 
of funds to date. The Trust Fund Agreement with the National Savings and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C. was exhibited and read, together with the statement of that company as trustee 
for the six months ended October 16 last. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Boardto the Remick legacy correspondence. 

The motion was made and adopted that the Naval Historical Foundation accept with much ple. 
sure the donation of $1,000, together with certain documents, made by the heirs of the late Com. 
mander Oliver P. Remick, U.S.R.C.S., through the Maine Historical Society; that in doing so the 
board recognizes its obligation to fulfill the conditions of the legacy regarding the preparation and 
publication of a history of the Revenue Cutter Service; but that freedom of action with respect 
to the time and method of such accomplishment is necessarily reserved for the present. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Board to correspondence which he had had with Mr, A 
T. La Vallette concerning the papers of his grandfather, Commodore E. A. J. La Vallette. On 
motion the Secretary was authorized to incur the expense incidental to an inspection of this collec. 


tion and to undertake preliminary negotiations for its acquisition, subject to the final approval of the 


Executive Committee. 

The Secretary reported that at the suggestion of Captain Ridley McLean, U.S.N., and through the 
codperation of Captain H. A. Baldridge, Secretary of the Naval Institute, there has been published 
in the Institute ProcEEpINGs, (p. 2659 in the December PRroceepiIncs) a form for bequests for the 
guidance of any one desiring to leave money by will to the Foundation. This form was prepared 
by Mr. Charles Warren, an attorney-at-law of this city, and reads as follows :— 


“T give, devise, and bequeath $............ to the Naval Historical Foundation, duly incorporated 


in the District of Columbia.” 

The Secretary called attention to the publication in the Naval Institute ProceEepincs of the letter 
of thanks from the President of the Foundationto Mr. George S. Selfridge for the donation by 
the latter of the correspondence and other documents and articles of historical interest from the 
estates of his father and grandfather, the late Rear Admiral Selfridge. 

The Secretary reported that the attitude of the Secretary of the Institute was very favorable 
towards publicity for the Foundation and that arrangements had been made for the publication in 
the Institute from time to time, of historical material donated to the Foundation, free of cost to 
the Institute. 

The Secretary reported that the Secretary of the Naval Institute had informed him of an inten- 
tion to propose to the Board of Control of the Institute that said Institute donate the interest on 
$9,000 at 5 per cent to the Foundation for a period of two years. 

General Richards agreed to take up with the Board of Control of the Naval Institute the ques- 
tion of their making a substantial donation to the Trust Fund of the Foundation. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45 P.M. 

WasHINcTon, D. C. 
December 17, 1926. 
To the Trustees of the Naval Historical Foundation: 
I respectfully submit the following report covering the period April 15-December 17, 1926: 


Total sum deposited in the National Savings and Trust Company, subject to check......... $2,541.22 
i OT, SOUS SINUS -ROOOUE a oo. cle's 0b dic 601m oip-eiks 0 Ug basiecccesscwewessccewes de 1,150.60 


1927] 


The fe 
April 15, 
April 15, 
June 2, t 
June 23, 
June 23; 
June 23, 
July I, i 
Sept. 18, 
Sept. 28, 
Oct. 19, 


Apr. 15, 
Apr. 15, 
June 18, 
June 28 





Balance, checking account, December 17, 1926.........0-ccccscccccccccccccccccccecsceseces $1,390.62 
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Secretary's Notes 


1927] 


The following is an itemized statement of the sums deposited: 
April 15, gift from the U. S. Naval ee eS eee pay |. ars epery $1,000.00 
April 15, gift, anonymous.........-+. +e seee eee e ee ence neces testes eter see see eee ene ereeens 200.00 
June 2, gift ee OU A UNIO fis a d's «4 sg sb eases ve ckescneevena ss seeauueuee 100.00 
June 23, gift from Mr. Henry H. Ward.......... 0... cc eee es eee e eect eee e cree eect anes 100.00 
June 23, gift from Mr. J. S. Johnson...............ee eee e eee eee e cece een eereeeenereee 100.00 
June 23, gift from Mr. Griswold ee Ore Pe POE Seer See ere ee ‘ 10.00 
July 1, interest on Ae DOI a 0a 50t's Cains fa 9 VERS 999 94 dae eed dens sche ves yee 57 
Sept. 18, gift ee nL TNR, UGB, eae eu kes 0s ORG pcb ccc wec snare nue 5.00 
Sept. 28, check from the Maine PE BI 5) Be EA a oe'n oo gto <a? 1,000.00 
Oct. 19, income from trust fund for the six months ending October 15, 1926............ 25.65 
RO TAN Ue oe Sinn BK Sain oa ks Raa $2,541.22 
The following is an itemized statement of the sums checked out from the checking account: 
Apr. 15, to the National Savings and Trust Company, trustee of the Trust Fund........ $1,000.00 
Apr. 15, to the Sudwarth Printing Company, for stationery ...........-++-..sseeeeeees 17.25 
June 18, to Mr. Charles Warren, attorney, Be I NE in sc nw an. naaneane seencen en 116.10 
June 28, to the Sudwarth Printing Company, for stationery ...........-..eeeeeeeeeeees 17.25 
EE... 3 66's «ahi veda ce enlinaee s $1,150.60 
The pecuniary resources (disregarding accrued interest) of the Foundation are as follows: 
os ons.0 dba’ bp Welne dire s be ePhmdh sav ache bos ipenn<el pede ee nike < ees euees — 
ME MCKHINS BOCOUME 2. coc c cece ccc cecccaccenerencecemercrsepescesccewergengseons 1,390.62 
Wattles: . biee cnadaidnds Geiakves sagkiee $2,390.62 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes QO, PAULLIN, 
Treasurer. 



















































Instructions For Contributors 
and Members 


All articles appearing in the main body of the Proceepincs (ex 
the Special Information Number, commemorative of Navy Day, 


Contributors usually published in October) are paid for by the Institute at good 
Are Well Paid rates. The same applies to the acceptance of discussions, book re- 
for Articles views, and photographs. 


The following will govern the acceptance of the manuscript 
referred to above: 
(a) The date of appearance of any article is at the discretion of the Board of 
Control, which further reserves the right not to publish the article should it 
appear desirable for any reason to take such action. 


(b) Articles become the property of the Institute upon acceptance of payment by 
the author, and they will be copyrighted by the Institute upon publication. 
They cannot be used for any purpose whatsoever before or after publication, 
except by permission of the Naval Institute. 


(c) In accepting articles for publication the Institute reserves the right to have 
them revised or rearranged when necessary in order to bring them up to the 
required standard of articles published in the Procrepincs—deducting the cost, 
if any, from the compensation of the author. 

The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches of the service, 
Articles including the reserve force. Non-members as well as members may 
submit articles, and authors receive due compensation for articles pub- 
lished. Compact, well digested articles are more likely to be accepted for early publication, 


Contributors are requested to observe the following special instructions in pre- 

paring articles for the PRrocEEpINGs: 

(a) In writing names of ships put only the initials in capitals and underscore the 
names. The underscoring signifies to the printer that the word is to be in 
italics. The same applies to names of publications. Foreign words not anglicized 
should also be italicized. 

(b) In preparing tables and computations employing fractions, sub-numbers, etc., 
do by hand that part which cannot be made perfectly clear by the typewriter. 

(c) In typing script use double space between lines. 


(d) When a quotation is included in an article the editor should be assured by 
appropriate notation that the writer has carefully verified the quotation as presented. 
Reprints Authors of published articles are entitled to twenty gratis copies of reprints. 

Discussion of articles published in the Proceeprncs is cordially invited. 
Discussions Discussions accepted for publication are paid for at approximately one- 

half the rate for original articles. 
Book As soon as practicable after the publication of books on subjects of profes- 
sional interest, the Institute aims to publish authoritative reviews of them, 
reviewers being remunerated. 

Unusual photographs, whether old or modern, if of nautical or naval 
Photographs interest, and sufficiently clear cut to be suitable for the engraver, are 
desired. They will be purchased. 

In the past, many errors have resulted from the habit of changing an 

Add: officer’s address as soon as his transfer orders are published in the papers. 
ressof No change will be made in the future except upon receipt of notification 

Members by the members concerned. Reliance upon the former method may, in 

extreme cases, mean a delay of almost four months. To insure the prompt 
delivery of the Proceenrncs and other communications from the U. S. Naval Institute, 
it is essential that members and subscribers notify the Secretary-Treasurer without delay 
of every change of address. No responsibility can be accepted for failure to receive the 
PROCEEDINGS, where members fail to comply with this rule. Changes of address should 
reach the Institute by the 20th of the month, to be effective for the issue of the Proceeprncs 
of the following month. 


















































